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PEEFACE. 


In  1866,  my  father — Charles  Buxton,  M.P. — published 
a  small  book,  entitled  ''  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy,"  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  show  what  were  the  actual  principles  at 
that  time  swaying  public  opinion  on  the  more  important 
questions  of  the  day. 

That  this  book  has  been  of  use  to  man}',  by  way  of 
reference  and  help  to  the  better  understanding  of  political 
questions,  I  have  often  been  assured ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me,  that,  without  infringing  on  the  plan  of  the  "Ideas," 
there  was  room  for  a  handbook  on  somewhat  similar  lines, 
which  might  be  not  altogether  useless.  Instead  of  the 
arguments  being  reduced  to  ideas,  the  arguments  them- 
selves, which  govern  each  question,  might  be  placed  side 
by  side,  with  the  view  of  clearing  the  ground,  and  with 
the  hope  that  some  student  of  politics  might  be  the  better 
able  to  accept  the  true  and  reject  the  false,  and  so  arrive 
at  just  conclusions. 

In  carrying  out  this  intention,  my  plan  has  been  to  give 
the   main   and   real  arguments  advanced  on   each   side  of 
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the  chief  questions  of  domestic  Policy.  Each  argument  is 
capable  of  illustration,  and  in  different  minds  they  branch 
out  into  varying  forms  ;  but  my  endeavour  has  been  to 
sketch  the  central  stem  only,  from  which  all  these  various 
forms  proceed.  Where  I  have  thought  it  advantageous,  I 
have  prefixed  a  short  paragraph  explanator}^  of  the  subject 
discussed,  bringing  it  up  to  date. 

No  doubt  many  important  arguments  are  overlooked,  but 
in  some  cases  an  argument,  supposed  by  the  critic  to  have 
been  omitted,  may  be  really  contained  in  one  of  those  set 
out.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  and  to 
give  ever}^  genuine  argument  which  has  been  advanced  on 
either  side  of  each  question  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
I  have  fallen  short  of  entire  impartiality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  occasionally  arguments  used  by  some 
are  cheek  by  jowl  with  those  used  by  antagonistic  others, 
and  yet  they  are  equally  advanced  to  prove  the  same  point. 
This  is  unavoidable,  so  long  as  men  with  different  aims 
and  views  attack  or  defend  the  same  citadel  from  opposite 
quarters. 

During  the  fourteen  jesivs  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
*'  Ideas  of  the  Day  "  was  published,  many  of  the  questions 
then  prominent  have  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of  realisation ; 
while  a  large  number  of  questions,  then  either  not  hatched, 
or   thought   to    be   too    callow  for  notice,  now   strut  full- 
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fledged  before  the  view.  Again,  some  subjects  there 
discussed  have  remained  stationar}^  while  others  have 
advanced  a  few,  or  many  stages,  on  the  road  to  accom- 
plishment. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  tabulate  the  questions  under 
these  four  heads ;  and  we  find  that  amongst  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  "  ideas^'  and  since  decided,*  are.  Church 
Rates,  Irish  Church,  Irish  Land  (partiallj'),  University 
Tests,  Revision  of  the  Bible,  Final  Court  of  (Clerical) 
Appeal,  National  Education  (in  one  aspect),  Reform  and 
Redistribution  (from  the  aspects  then  considered).  Ballot, 
Limited  Liability,  Strikes,  Game  Laws  (partially),  Chari- 
table Trusts,  Purchase,  Competitive  Examinations,  etc. 
Of  subjects  not  there  discussed,  but  now  before  the  public, 
are,  Burials  Bill,  Education  (in  certain  aspects).  County 
Franchise  (with  its  attendant  Redistribution),  Women's 
Suffrage,  Registration  of  Land  Titles,  Distress,  Tenant 
Right,  Local  Taxation,  Local  Self-government,  Local 
Option,  Gothenburg  System,  Sunday  Closing  of  Public- 
houses,  Sunday  Opening  of  Museums,  Reciprocity,  Irish 
Land  Questions  (in  their  present  aspect),  etc.  Of  subjects 
there  discussed,  but  which  have  made  but  little  advance, 
may  be  quoted,  the  Representation  of  Minorities,  tlie 
Permissive    Bill,    Marriage    with    Deceased    Wife's    Sister, 

*  Written  in  1880  ;  see  Preface  to  present  Edition  for  llie  changes  of  the 
last  eight  years. 
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Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,  and  Bankruptcy — this 
last,  however,  through  no  want  of  attempted  amendment ; 
among  those  which  have  advanced  in  popularity,  but  are  not 
yet  accepted,  are.  Disestablishment,  Home  Rule,  Reform  of 
the  Laws  relating  to  Intestacy  and  Entail,  and  Abolition  of 
Flogging  in  the  Services;  while  Redistribution  of  Seats 
has  to  be  reconsidered  from  a  fresh  point  of  view. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  questions  of  Home  Policy  ;  of 
these  some  more  or  less  important  have  been  perforce 
omitted,  and  the  book  in  no  way  pretends  to  be  complete. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  friends  for  advice  and  assistance. 


SYDNEY  BUXTON. 


7,  Grosvenor  Crescent, 
June,  1880. 


PEEFAOE  TO  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


The  kind  favour  with  which  the  ^' Handbook  "  has  been 
received  has  enabled  me  from  time  to  time  to  enlarge  and 
to  improve  it.  Each  successive  edition  has  contained  more 
or  less  of  fresh  matter ;  new  subjects  have  been  added,  the 
different  sections  have  been  revised,  enlarged,  and  brought 
up  to  date,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  re- written  ;  while 
sections  on  subjects  that  have  become  obsolete  have  been 
omitted. 

The  sixth  edition  has  now  been  out  of  print  for  about  a 
year,  but  pressure  of  other  literary  work  prevented  me  from 
earlier  undertaking  a  new  edition,  which  of  necessit}-  in- 
volved a  considerable  amount  of  revision  and  re-writing. 
To  this,  the  seventh  edition,  three  new  subjects  have  been 
added,  namely.  Manhood  Suffrage,  Payment  of  Members, 
and  TJiC  '^  OfficiaV^  Expenses  of  Elections.  The  section  on 
Home  Ride  has  been  entirely  re-written — the  last  edition 
appeared  before  the  question  of  Home  Euk^  had  been 
reduced  to  the  concrete  ;  and  had  been  elevated  from  being  the 
battle-cry  of  a  faction  to  the  policy  of  a  party.  The  sections 
on  Leasehold  Enfranchisement,  Free  Schools,  Iiecijyrociti/,  and 
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Intoxicating  Liquor  Laics — the  last  with  a  special  view  to 
the  question  of  Compensation — have  been  to  a  very  large 
extent  re -written ;  while  all  the  other  sections  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  new  arguments  have  been  added.  In 
the  case  of  the  three  subjects,  London  Government^  Rural 
Local  Self 'Government,  and  Procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  arguments  on  either  side  have  been  omitted 
as  no  longer  required ;  but  the  historical  summaries,  as 
possibly  of  some  value  to  the  political  student,  are  still 
included,  and  have  been  brought  up  to  date. 

To  this  edition  I  have  also  added,  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  book,  a  few  words  on  Party  Government.* 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  I  referred  to  the  rapid 
changes  which  take  place  in  social  politicks,  and  in  those 
to  subsequent  editions  (especiall}^  the  fourth)  I  noted  the 
questions  which  in  the  intervals  had  eitlier  been  settled 
and  therefore  no  longer  required  treatment,  or  had  come 
into  prominence  and  therefore  required  notice. 

As  a  sort  of  political  chronology, — as  a  record  of  eight 
years  of  legislation,  and  of  the  growth  of  public  opinion, — 
it  may  be  of  interest  briefly  to  summarise  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  prominent  political  questions  since 
this  book  was  first  published  in  June,  1880. 

Th('  questi(ni  of  Parliamentary  Eeform, — along  with  that 

of  the    Irish    Franchise    at    one    time    requiring   separate 

*  This  Intvoduction  lias  been  already  prefixed,  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  to  the  editions  of  the  Pol'ttical  Manvnl, 
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treatment — and  of  Redistribution  of  Seats,  have  been  dealt 
with  on  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  basis.     A  very  con- 1 
siderable    initial    step    has   been   taken   in   the  reform  of  y 
London  Government,  and  in  that  of  the  Self-Government 
of  the  Counties  in  England  and  Wales  ;  while  the  incidence 
of  taxation  for  local  purposes  has  been  made  more  just,  and 
the  Imperial  grants  in  aid  of  rates  have  been  judiciously 
diminished.     A  revolutionary  change  has  been  made  in  the  ^^ 
Irish  Land  Laws ;  *  and  further  facilities  for  the  purchase 
of  their  holdings  have  been  given  to  the  Irish  tenant.     The 
questions  of  the  Burials  Law,  the  (Ground)  Game  Laws, 
Flogging,  and   English    Tenant   Right  have  been   settled. 
The  advantage  of  compulsory  education  has  ceased  to  be         . 
an  open  question.     No  one  now  doubts  that  the  Ballot  will 
be  made  permanent.     The  laws  of  Distress  and  of  Entail 
have  been  largely  modified ;  the  question  of  Allotments  has 
been  partially  dealt  with.     The  procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  radically  altered ;  the  system  of  Grand 
Committees  has  been  adopted. 

The  questions  of  Free  Schools,  of  the  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  the  Exclusion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  Upper 
House,  and  of  Manhood  Suffrage,  have  come  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.     "  luocal  Option"  has  made  a 

*  In  the  first  edition,  the  Irish  Land  subjects  discussed  comprised 
"Fixity  of  Tenure,"  "Ulster  Tenant  Eight,"  "Expropriation  of  Land- 
lords," "  Tenant  Right  of  Purchase  ;"  these,  in  the  third  edition,  gave  place 
to  "  The  Three  F.'s,"  the  discussion  of  which  was  itself  rendered  unnecessary 
in  subsequent  editions  by  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  IbSl, 
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great  advance  in  public  favour  since  the  abandonment  of 
the  Permissive  Bill.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
difficulties  arising  in  connection  with  the  question  of  ''  Com- 
pensation," the  representative  local  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales  would  now  be  about  to  have  placed  in  their 
hands  the  administration  of  the  Liquor  Laws  ;  together 
with  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  question  of  closing  public- 
houses  on  Sunday.  Little,  on  the  other  hand,  has  of 
late  been  heard  of  the  ''  Gothenburg  S3^stem."  The 
Law  of  Litestac}^  and  the  "  Laws  of  Entail,"  have  now  but 
few  defenders  ;  while  the  advantage  of  the  Compulsory 
Registration  of  Title  is  generally  conceded.  The  question 
of  the  Enfranchisement  of  Leaseholds  is  received  with 
much  favour ;  and,  by  many,  it  is  desired  further  to  extend 
the  system  of  Allotments.  According  as  times  appear  pro- 
sperous or  the  reverse,  the  question  of  "  Reciprocity  "  asserts 
itself  or  retires  into  the  background.  Questions  connected 
with  the  incidence  of  Taxation  are  coming  to  the  fore. 
Whetlier  Members  of  Parliament  should  be  paid,  and 
whether  the  burden  of  the  Returning  Officers'  charges  should 
*not  be  transferred  from  their  shoulders  to  that  of  the 
State,  are  questions  that  are  being  mooted.  Home  Rule, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  made  the  greatest  strides 
of  all,  and  is  tlie  burning  question  of  the  hour ;  while  w^th 
it  is  intimately  connected  that  of  Irish  Local  Self- 
Go  vernment. 

The  questions  of  Canvassing  (except  that  paid  canvassing 
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is    now    practically    prohibited),    of    Disfranchisement,    of 
Capital   Punishment,    of  Marriage    with    Deceased    Wife's 
Sister,  of  Sunday  Opening  of  Museums,  and  of  Cremation, 
stand   about  where    they   did   in    1880 ;  that    of  Women' si 
Suffrage    has    probably    somewhat   advanced,    and   that    of^ 
Minority  Voting  somewhat  receded,  in  public  favour.     It 
is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say  how   the    question    of  Disesta- 
blishment now  stands.     During  the  election  of  1885  it  was, 
perhaps,  the   most  prominent  topic  of  discussion,  and  to 
large  extent  the  election  turned  upon  \i,jr  i^utin  1886  it 
was   completely   overshadowed   by  the    question    of  Home 
Rule,  and  from  this  obscurity  it  has  not  as  yet  emerged. 

This  record  of  public  questions  is  confined  to  those 
dealt  with  in  the  Handbook,  from  which  of  necessity  many 
subjects  have  been  omitted  :  some,  because  I  felt  myself 
incompetent  to  deal  with  them  ;  others,  because  they  were 
not  suited  for  the  mode  of  discussion  here  adopted. 

It  has  often  been  my  desire  to  add  a  second  volume, 
dealing  with  matters  of  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Indian  Policy  ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  treating  these  subjects  on  anything  j 
approaching  the  plan  here  adopted,  have  been  so  great, 
that  as  yet  I  have  not  carried  out  my  intention — and 
perhaps  I  never  shall. 

It  was  in  no  way  the  object  of  this  book,  as  some  seem 
to  have  supposed,  to  point  out  which  arguments  are  weighty, 
which  worthless,  which  are  sound,  and  which  rotten ;  nor  to 
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arrange  the  arguments  in  the  order  of  theu^  importance.  Its 
existence  will,  I  think,  have  been  justified,  if  it  has  been 
of  an}^  practical  use  to  the  public  ;  and  if,  by  showing  how 
much  sound  argument  can  usualty  be  urged  on  the  "  other 
side  of  the  question,"  it  has,  in  any  degree,  taught  toleration. 
I  have  to  thank  friends  and  critics  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  they  have  received  this  work,  and  also  for  valuable 
suggestions  towards  its  improvement. 


S.   C.  B. 


15,  Eaton  Place, 

November,  1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 


We  are  in  this  country  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
system  of  party  government,  which,  while  it  divides  the 
political  life  of  Great  Britain  into  two  or  more  parties,  and 
gives  rise  to  angry  argument  and  heated  discussion,  does 
not  degenerate  into  animosity  ;  consequently,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  men  of  opposite  modes  of  thought  from 
remaining  on  amicable  and  intimate  terms,  or  even  from 
discussing  temperately  the  questions  on  which  they  differ. 

The  reasons  for  the  general  absence  of  pen 
between  the  rival  political  parties  are  not 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
general  question  of  the  form  of  government  best  adapted 
for  the  country  ;  and,  though  the  various  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  which  together  make  up  the  body  politic,  ma}- 
struggle  for  power  and  influence,  and  from  time  to  time 
may  vary  in  constitution,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  I 
Sovereign  who  reigns  but  does  not  govern,  is  for  us  the 
best  Head  of  the  State.  The  country  is,  therefore,  saved 
from  agitation  and  intrigue,  having  for  its  object  a  change  of 
Dynasty,  or  the  institution  of  a  Kepublic  ;  and  there  is  no 
Pretender  caballing  against  the  occupant  of  the  throne. 
The  Sovereign,  and  the  supporters  of  the  existing  form  of 
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government,  need  not,  therefore,  be  constantly  engaged  in 
attempting  to  crush  or  paralyse  the  Opposition,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  own  power,  or  office ;  perhaps  even  their  lives. 
The  Opposition,  on  their  part,  are  not  tempted  to  engage 
in  secret  plotting,  to  which  they  would  be  certain  to 
descend,  if  the  despairing  conviction  were  forced  upon  them, 
that  their  only  hope  of  participating  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  was  by  a  complete  upheaval  and  reversal  of 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

••  Then,  again,  there  is  no  hopelessness  in  English  politics. 
Though,  from  time  to  thne,  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  State  has  been  forced  to  linger  for  many  a  weary  year 
in  the  cold  shade  of  opposition,  while  the  other  has  been 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  office  and  the  fruits  of  victory,  a  turn 
of  fortune's  wheel  has  always  come,  sooner  or  later  ;  the 
minority  has  converted  itself  into  a  majorit}^,  ousted  the 
Government,  and  taken  its  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
The  party  in  opposition  has  the  ever-present  consciousness 
that  within  three  or  four,  or  at  most  six  years,  it  will  of 
necessity  have  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  intellect,  to 
the  interests,  or  to  the  passions  of  the  nation.  The  sanguine 
expectation  of  future  success  which  animates  politicians, 
whilst  it  keeps  alive  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  interest  in 
politics,  and  prevents  the  defeated  party  from  descending  to 
violence  and  intrigue,  has  also,  in  Parliament  and  out,  a 
powerful  moderating  influence  on  the  Opposition ;  inasmuch 
as  they  are  aware  that  at  any  moment  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  and  the  cares  of  office. 
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Thus  party  contest,  while  occasionally  effervescing  and 
bubbling  over  unpleasantly^,  is  honest,  sober,  and  sedate  at 
bottom,  and  mostly  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  historic  past  of  the  two  great 
Parties,  the  genuine  divergence  of  opinion  and  principle, 
the  real  interest  which  is  taken  in  matters  of  policy  and 
politics,  are  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  rivalry  between  them 
in  its  best  and  most  ennobling  form,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  into  a  mere  conflict  between  the  ''  ins  "  and 
the  "  outs."  Other  countries — more  especially,  perhaps, 
some  of  our  own  Colonies — point  the  moral  for  us,  that 
where  no  traditional  or  fundamental  ditierence  of  opinion 
or  principle  exists,  party  politics  cannot  flourish  in  a  satis- 
factory form,  but  reduce  themselves  to  the  low  level  of 
personal  strife,  desire  for  place,  the  pitting  of  class  against 
class — ignoble  aims  and  sordid  aspirations. 

England  is  not  likely  to  fall  on  such  evil  days.  Even  when 
the  momentous  question  which  now  dominates  English 
politics  has  been  laid  to  rest,  there  will  yet  remain, 
awaiting  solution,  many  great  questions  of  national  im- 
portance, involving  principles  and  details  on  which  the 
two  parties  conscientiously  differ.  Moreover,  we  may  well 
believe  that,  with  an  Empire  such  as  ours,  when  the 
questions  of  the  immediate  present,  and  those  looming 
large  in  the  distance,  have  been  settled,  others  of  equal 
moment  will  come  to  the  fore. 

Party  government,  as  it  exists  amongst  us,  possesses  this 
further  incidental  advantage,  that  each  side  is  interested  in 
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the  orderliness  and  intelligence  of  the  other,  whilst  the 
country  itself  is  almost  as  vitally  concerned  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Opposition  as  in  that  of  the  Government. 

The  stronger  and  more  ca])able  the  Opposition — with 
due  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  proper  working  majority  on 
the  Ministerial  side — the  better,  more  thorough,  and  lasting 
will  be  the  work  and  legislation  of  the  Government.  A 
weak,  lazy,  or  stupid  Opposition,  cannot  exercise  half  the 
influence  for  good,  either  within  or  without  the  House,  that 
will  be  exercised  by  one  vigilant  and  strong.  A  Govern- 
ment which  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  intelligent,  searching, 
and  able  criticism,  will  have  a  great  additional  inducement 
to  propose  well  thought-out  plans,  high  principled  schemes, 
and  measures  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  to  the  ministerialists. 

Moreover,  a  well  commanded,  well  drilled,  and  united 
Opposition  will  be  less  of  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  legis- 
lation of  the  Government,  than  one  which  is  broken  up  into 
factions,  has  little  respect  for  itself,  and  less  regard  for  the 
dignicy  of  the  House.  An  Opposition  such  as  this  not  only 
unreasonably  delays  the  business  of  the  nation,  but  brings 
discredit  on  itself  and  on  the  House  of  Commons. 

in  order  to  obtain  an  intelligent  Opposition  as  well  as  a 
strong  Government,  the  electors  must  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  parties,  and  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
different  candidates.  They  must  examine  for  themselves,  as 
best  they  can,  each  political  question  as  it  arises,  so  that — 
thougli  they  may  not  perliai)s   be  able  to  make  a  very  pro- 
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found  stud}^  of  the  situation — they  may  look  at  it  from  an 
mtelligent  and  common-sense  point  of  view,  and  cast  their 
votes  on  the  side  which  seems  to  them  to  be  most  in  the  right, 
and  which,  for  the  time  being,  appears  to  be  most  likely  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

It  cannot  be  to  the  interest  of  either  party  to  veil  the 
truth  from  the  elector,  or  to  keep  him  in  darkness  and 
ignorance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Liberals  may,  and  doubt- 
less do,  imagine  that  it  is  to  their  special  interest  that  light 
should  be  shed,  intelligence  awakened,  ignorance  dispelled, 
and  knowledge  increased.  They  believe,  or  ought  to  believe, 
so  firmly  in  the  truth  and  vitalit}"  of  their  principles,  as  to 
be  convinced  that,  the  more  these  are  studied  and  under- 
stood, the  wider  and  more  lasting  will  be  their  influence. 
Indeed,  if  they  do  not  hold  this  faith,  they  are  either 
hypocrites,  false  to  their  political  creed,  or  meaningless 
repeaters  of  parrot  cries. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives  must  have 
the  same  implicit  belief  in  the  truth,  justice,  and  eternity  of  / 
the  principles  which  they  profess  ;  and  if  they  are  convinced 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  they  must  rejoice  to  see 
just  intelligence  awakened  and  increased.  They  also 
must  feel  that  the  more  capable  a  man  is  of  think- 
ing and  understanding,  the  more  will  the  doctrines 
in  which  they  believe  be  acceptable  and  accepted  by 
him. 

If,  then,  it  be  allowed  by  the  advocates  of  both  parties — as 
it  surely  must  be — that  increased  knowledge  is  an  advaii- 
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tage  ;  and  if  they  hold — as  they  surely  must — that  the 
arguments  advanced  by  their  own  side  outweigh  those  which 
can  be  urged  by  the  other,  neither  can  shrink  from  the  test 
of  having  these  arguments  placed  fairly  side  by  side,  for 
both  must  be  convinced  that  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  inquirer  will  incline  towards  their  own  creed. 

Unfortunately — though  the  fact  ma}'  not  be  without  com- 
pensator}'  advantages — men  are  far  too  apt  to  make  up  their  \ 
minds  that  they  are  in  the  right  in  thinking  this  or  that, 
simply  and  solel}^  because  somebody  else  thinks  it,  or  has 
thought  it.  Such  men,  no  doubt,  are  not  troubled  with 
many  qualms  of  conscience,  but  wrap  themselves  up  in  the 
impenetrable  cloak  of  unthinking  deference  to  authority  of 
opinion,  and,  whilst  professing  to  be  open  to  conviction, 
stubbornly  refuse  to  see  that  there  can  possibly  be  more 
tlian  one  side  to  a  question. 

Those,  however,  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  both 
sides  carefully,  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  force  of  opposing 
arguments  ;  and,  when  they  have  weighed  them  well,  and 
after  anxious  doubt  and  laborious  thought  have  made  up 
their  minds,  they  will  feel  that  with  themselves  at  least  the 
stronger  arguments  have  prevailed,  and  that  their  convic- 
tions arc  founded  on  truth  and  justice. 

In  no  case  can  a  man  of  intelligence  allow  himself  to  remain 
doubting  and  hesitating;  right  or  wrong,  he  finds  he  must 
range  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  the  step  once 
taken,  his  opinions  naturally  become  stronger  and  stronger,  he 
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becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  his  party  is  in  th«^ 
right.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so,  for  without  an  instinc- 
tive inclination  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  one's  opinions,  the 
mind  would  be  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  doubt,  party  govern- 
ment would  be  impossible,  and  politics  would  remain  a 
chaos  without  form  and  void.  ''  Very  few,"  as  Hartley 
Coleridge  said,  "  can  comprehend  the  whole  truth  ;  and  it 
much  concerns  the  general  interest  that  every  portion  of 
that  truth  should  have  interested  and  passionate  advocates." 

There  exists,  however,  a  class  of  men — a  very  large 
class — who  knowing  nothing  and  caring  less  about  politics, 
are  politically  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long,  but 
who  unfortunately  make  up  in  many  constituencies  the 
margin  of  voters  who  turn  the  scale  of  the  election.  These  ^ 
are  the  men  whose  wavering  conviction  opposing  candidates 
must  make  it  their  business  to  arrest,  by  plying  them  with 
every  argument  that  can  fairly  be  urged,  with  the  hope  that 
one  at  least  may  strike  home. 

The  spread  of  education,  of  newspapers  and  literature, 
the  increased  means  of  communication  and  locomotion,  are  f 
gradually  decreasing  the  numbers  of  this  neutral  host,  and 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  on  our  part  in  enticing  as  many  / 
as  we  can  of  the  soldiers  composing  this  body  to  come  over 
to  us,  and  in  ourselves  enlisting  recruits  who  would  other- 
wise join  its  ranks.  This  army  consists  of  men  of  all  con- 
ditions in  life,  men  of  all  degrees  of  knowledge,  intelligence 
and  capacity  ;  while  a  large  part  of  it  is  distinctly  mercenary. 
The  more  it  can  be  reduced  in  numbers  the  less  will  be 
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experienced  the  tremendous  reverses  of  electoral  fortune 
which  have  been  seen  of  late  years ;  and  which  have  been 
caused  chiefly  by  a  sudden  whim,  pique,  fear,  or  hope, 
seizing  this  usually  impassive  body  of  men,  and  causing 
them  to  desert  the  side  which  they  formerly  supported,  and 
to  support  the  side  which  they  formerly  opposed. 

« 

The  sin  which  most  besets  party  politics  consists  in  this, 
that  prejudice  and  passion  too  frequently  warp  the  feeling 
and  conduct  of  politicians. 

In  order  to  convince  themselves  that  they  are  in  the 
right,  men  are  often  led  to  speak  ill  of  opponents  in  their 
public  capacity,  in  a  way  which  they  would  never  think  of 
doing,  or  dare  to  do,  in  the  private  relations  of  life.  It  is 
foolishness  itself  to  impute  to  the  other  side  motives  which 
one  must  know  would  never  actuate  them  as  individuals, 
and  while  arrogating  to  one's  own  party  all  virtue,  infalli- 
bility, and  prophetic  foresight,  to  ascribe  to  our  opponents 
political  vice,  stupid  fallibility,  and  insane  shortsightedness. 

The  difference  between  the  principles  held  by  Liberals 
and  those  held  by  Conservatives  is  not,  except  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  asserted  by  either  side  to  be  the 
diff'erence  between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  frankly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  but  a  conflicting__idea,  or  a  dissimilar  point  of 
view  ;  a  belief  on  the  one  side  in  the  beneficial  results  of 
a(5tion,  on  the  other  a  dread  of  the  evil  results  of  great 
changes — the  whole  tempered  by  the  pei'sonal  equation  of 
the  observer,   the   constitutional    difl'erence   of  feehng  and 
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thought.  The  principles  advanced  by  the  two  parties 
cannot  be  reconciled,  and  nuiv  differ  almost  fundamentally, 
but  they  are  after  all  founded  on  the  same  basis  of  supposed 
right,  and  the  conception  and  realization  of  them  is  but  a 
matter  of  degree.  Every  Englishman,  whether  he  be  Whig 
or  Tory,  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Radical,  is  actuated  more 
or  less  by  the  same  motives,  though  the  conduct  of  one  man  I 
may  be  governed  by  feelings  and  passions  which  another 
does  not  hold  and  cannot  understand. 

Even  wdiere  it  is  evident  that  a  man  is  personally 
interested  in  opposing  a  reform,  we  ought,  before  levelling 
insinuations  against  his  good  faith,  to  look  around,  and  to  see 
whether  those  who  are  supporting  the  measure  are  wholly 
free  from  personal  bias,  and  are  not  themselves  actuated  by 
sinister  inxerests  of  their  own. 

Toleration,  indeed,  in  its  largest  sense,  ought  always  to 
actuate  public  leaders  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file,  in  word, 
action,  and  legislation.  And  the  more  it  is  recognised  that 
on  the  merits  of  every  question  a  great  deal  can  be  honestl}' 
urged  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  that  in  many 
cases  both  opposer  and  supporter  have  right  on  their  side, 
the  more  widely,  one  may  hope,  will  political  forbearance 
and  consideration  prevail. 

But,  though  toleration  should  always   be   practised,  and 
mutual  recrimination,  misrepresentation  and  abuse  should 
ever  be  avoided,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  never  to  forget 
that  there  are  cases  in  which,  as  Burke  once  said,  "Temper.^ 
is  the  state  of  mind   suited  to    the  occasion."       Wrong  is 
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wrong,  and  right  is  right.  There  are  evils  that  may  not 
be  patiently  endured  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  we  now-a-days 
hear  of  the  heat  to  which  political  passion  has  risen,  I  am 
myself  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  among  us  too  much 
of  that  lukewarm  indifferentism  which  believes  that  there 
is  nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and  that  nothing  matters 
very  much. 
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It  is  proposed  to  create  an  Irish  Parliament  to  sit 
in  Dublin,  wliich  shonld  have  power  to  legislate  on, 
and  to  regulate  Irish  Home  affairs,  leaving  ''Imperial" 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
sitting  at  Westminster. 

This  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  it  is  desirable  to  institute  some  middle  com-se 
between  separation  on  the  one  hand  and  over-centralisation 
on  the  other. 

2. — (a)  That  each  country  is  best  able  to  manage  lier 
own  domestic  concerns ;  each  has  the  right,  and  should 
have  the  liberty  to  do  so.  To  force  a  detested  system  of 
government  on  an  unwilling  people  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  constitutional  freedom. 

{h)  That  it  is  undesirable  for  one  country  virtually  to 
control  the  domestic  affairs  of  another. 

(c)  And  this  is  more  especially  undesirable  when  tlie 
two  countries  differ  radically  in  sentiment,  character,  and 
religion. 

3. — That  the  control  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  one  country 
by  another,  tends  to  emasculate  its  strength  and  stunt  its 
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growth  ;  while  liberty  and  self-government  foster  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  sobriet}^  of  mind. 

4. — That  the  Union  has  brought  neither  loyalty,  -peace, 
nor  strength.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to 
govern  Ireland  according  to  English  ideas  has  been  a  dis- 
astrous failure ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  best 
men  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task. 

5, — (rt)  That,  though  the  Act  of  Union,  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, united  the  Legislatures,  the  nations  were  thereby 
divided.  After  eighty-five  years  of  a  ^'  united  Parliament  " 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is  little  more  than  a  name. 

{h)  That  the  Union,  as  now  established,  is  merely  a 
*'  Paper  Union,"  and  has  been  only  maintained  by  means  of 
Coercion  Acts  repeatedly  passed  by  Parliament  against  the 
will  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  without  coercion,  such  an 
Union  cannot  hereafter  be  maintained. 

6. — That  the  present  state  of  affairs  constitutes  a  grave 
military  danger.  Even  when  England  is  at  peace,  a  large 
force  is  needed  to  keep  Ireland  in  order,  and  England's 
danger  would  be  Ireland's  opportunit}-.  In  time  of  war, 
Ireland  might  welcome  a  descent  of  the  enemy  on  her  coasts, 
and  allow  herself  to  be  made  a  base  for  offensive  operations. 

7. — (a)  That  the  present  state  of  things  constitutes  a 
grave  political  danger.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the 
presence  of  the  Irish  *' Nationalist  "  members  exercises  a 
very  baneful  influence  on  the  efficienc}^,  repute,  and  popu- 
larity of  the  House  of  Commons. 

(b)  That  the  Nationalist  members  are  elected,  not  to 
assist,  but  to  hinder  legislation ;  not  to  administer,  but  to 
prevent  administration.  And  they  have  largely  succeeded 
in  paralysing  legislation,  and  in  reducing  the  party  system 
to  an  unworkable  absurdit}'. 

(c)  That  *' Ireland  stops  the  wa}-."  Until  Ireland  has  a 
Parliament  of  her  own,  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  never 
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be  master  of  itself.  If  England  insists  upon  governing 
Ireland,  Ireland  will  at  least  prevent  England  from  govern- 
ing herself. 

8. — That  the  present  state  of  things,  by  leading  to  con- 
tinued agitation,  drives  away  capital,  and  distracts  and 
impoverishes  Ireland ;  while  thousands  of  Irishmen  are  in 
consequence  annually  driven  from  home,  to  carry  abroad 
with  them  hatred  and  disaffection  to  England. 

9. — {a)  That,  the  ** Union"  having  thus  proved  to  be  a 
failure,  the  Irish  people  are  entitled  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  Parliament. 

(h)  That,  after  all,  precedent  is  more  on  the  side  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  Parliament  than  on  that  of  the  modern  "Union." 

(c)  That  the  old  Irish  Parliament,  though  returned  by  a 
corrupt  and  limited  electorate,  did  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
work ;  and  a  successor,  constructed  on  better  lines  and 
sounder  principles,  would  be  eminentl}'  efficient. 

10. — (a)  That  in  the  past — for  centuries  past — England 
did  vast  and  irreparable  injury  to  Ireland  ;  first,  by 
wholesale  confiscation,  plantation  of  the  English,  trans- 
plantation of  the  Irish  ;  then  b}^  fiscal  legislation  directed 
against  her  trade  and  commerce,  and  by  penal  legislation 
directed  against  religious  liberty  and  equality  ;  and,  finall}^ 
by  depriving  her,  through  "  means  the  most  base  and  shame- 
less," *  of  her  legislative  independence.  Foi*  all  this 
England  owes  reparation. 

(h)  That  England  was  right  first  to  attempt  by  the  re 
moval  of  material  grievances — Land  Laws,  Church,  Educa- 
tion, &c. — to  win  over  the  Irish  people  to  English  rule  ;  but 
these  reforms  have  totally  failed  in  their  object. 

II,— (a)  That  the  fact  that  the  "Irish  Question"  is 
further  from  settlement  now^  than  it  was  before  we  began 
our  "  remedial  legislation,"   shows  that  we  have   not   yet 

*  Sir  T.  Erskinc  May.     ConMitntionaJ  Hi.'^torn.  iii..  :^:^2. 
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gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  fact,  by  the  removal  of 
other  material  grievances,  the  field  for  Home  Rule  agitation 
has  been  left  clear. 

(b)  That,  doubtless,  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  is 
partly  sentimental ;  but,  after  all,  the  world  is  largely  governed 
by  sentiment. 

12. — (a)  That  the  Irish  people  have  never  ceased  to  pro- 
test against  the  legislative  Union  ;  and  at  no  previous  period 
has  the  feeling  in  Ireland  been  so  unanimously  adverse  to 
the  present  system  of  English  rule,  and  in  favour  of  Irish 
legislative  independence. 

(h)  That  this  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  result  of  the 
general  elections  of  1885  and  1886.  In  1885,  the  Irish 
people  had,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  constitu- 
tionally expressing  their  opinions  ;  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority — eighty-five  members  to  eighteen — they  declared  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  ;  *  a  verdict  repeated  and  emphasized 
in  1886. 

(c)  That  there  never  was  in  Parliament  an  Irish  party  so 
united,  and  so  little  open  to  corrupt  or  party  influences. 

(d)  That  the  position  of  afi'airs  has  thus  materially  altered 
of  late  ;  and  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  national  feeling  con- 
stitutionally expressed. 

(c)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  carefully  to  consider 
a  queslion  thus  powerfully  and  constitutionall}^  raised,  and, 
if  possible,  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

13. — That  it  is  a  mockery  to  have  greatly  extended  the 
franchise  in  Ireland,  and  then  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  voice 
of  the  people  constitutionally  expressed. 

14. —  (a)  That  the  Irish  people  have  a  passionate  aspira- 

*  lu  1885  the  Nationalists  contested  89  seats  in  Ireland  and  won  85. 
They  now  (1888)  still  number  85. 
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tion  for  self-government ;  and  until  this  be  conceded,  they 
will  never  be  content  nor  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

{h)  That  the  existence  of  such  a  wide- spread  feeling  of 
nationality,  leads  the  Irish  to  regard  English  domination  as 
*'  Foreign  "  rule  ;  and  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  tyranny 
and  a  burden. 

15. — That  constitutional  government — i.e.,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  in  harmony  with  the  feelings,  the  wants, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people — does  not  exist  in  Ireland. 

16. — {a)  That  the  presumption  that  '*  we  can  legislate 
better  for  the  Irish  than  they  can  for  themselves,  is,"  as 
Fox  said,  ''  a  principle  founded  on  the  most  arrogant 
despotism  and  tyranny." 

{}))  That  Great  Britain,  in  her  Irish  legislation,  has  per- 
sistently ignored  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  those  differ- 
ences of  race,  religion,  habits,  character,  and  sentiment 
which  exist  between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen. 

(c)  That,  by  our  Irish  legislation,  which,  when  concilia- 
tory, has  been  given  grudgingty,  has  usually  been  accom- 
panied by  coercion,  and  has  not  been  by  any  means  in  accord 
with  Irish  opinion  ;  and,  which,  when  coercive,  has  been 
absolutely  antagonistic  to  Irish  feeling,  we  have  fomented 
the  feeling  of  antagonism  between  the  two  nations. 

{d)  That,  similar^,  by  our  mode  of  centralised  govern- 
ment for  Ireland,  by  consistently  disregarding  the  voice  of 
the  Irish  representatives,  by  our  administration  of  the  law, 
by  "  Castle  Bule,"  by  the  refusal  of  municipal  privileges  and 
power,  and  (until  recently)  of  an  equal  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise, we  have  accentuated  the  feeling  that  the  government 
of  Ireland  is  English  and  not  Irish. 

(e)  That,  more  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  Irish 
legislation  is  thrown  out  or  grievously  mutilated. 

17. — (ci)  That  under  the  existing  system  of  government, 
every  Irishman  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people  is 
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practically  excluded  from  the  smallest  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland.* 

(h)  That  in  Parliament  itself,  those  who  are  least  con- 
sulted in  Irish  legislation  are  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people. 

18. — (rt)  That,  in  order  to  obtain  willing  obedience  to  the 
laws,  they  must  be  not  only  good  laws,  but  laws  made  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  in  conformity  with  their  feelings 
and  sentiment. 

(b)  That  the  Irish  detest  our  laws,  not  because  they  are 
bad  laws,  nor  because  they  are  made  by  England,  but  because 
they  are  not  made  by  Ireland. 

(c)  That,  in  consequence  of  the  "  foreign  garb  "  in  which 
the  laws  appear,  and  the  idea  that  they  are  dictated  by  an 
unpopular  class  or  faction  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  people  as  a 
whole,  have,  to  a  large  extent,  refused  to  obey  them,  and 
have  preferred  to  bow  to  the  behests  of  popular  leaders  or 
secret  societies,  and  to  obe}^  their  mandates. 

19. — (a)  That  the  English  Government,  being  responsible 
for  law  and  order,  have  been  consequentl}'  obliged  to  enact 
constant  strict  coercive  criminal  legislation,  with  suspension 
of  constitutional  freedom,  and  of  liberty  of  person,  speech, 
and  press — legislation,  which,  though  nominal^  directed 
against  criminals,  is  reall}^,  under  the  peculiar  condition  of 
things  existing  in  Ireland,  directed  against  the  people  in 
general  and  their  political  leaders  in  particular,  f 

*  "An  Irishman  at  this  moment  cannot  move  a  step,  he  cannot  lift  a 
linger,  in  any  parochial,  municipal,  or  educational  work,  -without  being 
confronted  with,  interfered  with,  controlled  b}-,  an  English  official,  appointed 
l)y  a  foreign  Government,  and  witliout  a  shade  or  shadow  of  representative 
authority.'' — 3fr.  Clidinhcrlnin.  at  Ilollowaij,  June,  1885. 

f  Such  laws  as  the  curfew  law,  the  Arms  Act,  the  power  of  search,  the  levy 
of  a  special  police  rate  in  a  district  in  which  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  juries — to  quote  from  a  few  of  the  recent 
Coercion  Acts — are  clearly  weapons  directed,  not  against  individual  of- 
fenders, but  against  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Innocent  and  guilty  alike 
suH'or,  and  l)itterness  against  the  law  is  produced.     Between  the  date  of  the 
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(h)  That  this  has  been  more  peculiarly  the  case  of  late. 
The  last  coercion  Act,  that  of  1887,  was  especially  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  the  National  League — i.e.,  the  sup- 
pression of  an  association  representative  of,  and  supported 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

(c)  That  most  of  those  who  have  suffered  under  coercion 
Acts  have  been,  not  ordinary  criminals,  but  ''  political 
offenders ; "  men  of  otherwise  blameless  character,  but 
whom  the  Government  of  the  day,  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  has  found  it  necessary  to  prosecute  and  imprison ; 
with  the  sole  result  of  making  them  more  dangerously 
popular,  and  more  bitterly  hostile.* 

(cl)  That,  thus,  the  enactment  of  criminal  legislation  is 
attributed  by  the  Irish  people,  not  to  a  just  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  English  Government  to  maintain  social  order, 
but  to  a  desire  to  repress  the  expression  of  legitimate  de- 
mands. The  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland  arises,  not  from 
the  existence  of  crime,  but  from  the  existence  of  a  national 
feeling  opj)Osed  to  England. 

(e)  That  political  and  ordinary  crime  are  tlius  confounded. 
The  whole  law  is  discredited,  and  "  village  ruffians  "  find 
their  opportunity  in  the  unhealthy  state  of  society  ;  with  the 
result,  that  the  law  has  diminished  in  efficiency  as  it  has 
increased  in  stringenc3^ 

20. — That,  even  if,  for  the  moment,  the  Government  are 
successful  in  maintaining  the  apparent  supremacy  of  the 
law,  it  is,  at  the  best,  simpl}^  success  in  driving  discontent  and 
disloyalty  beneath  the  surface,  wdth  the  result  of  encourag- 
ing the  formation  of  dangerous  secret  societies. 

Union,  1800,  and  1888,  there  has  scarcely  Lccu  a  year  free  from  exceptional 
criminal  legislation. 

*  Of  the  sitting  Nationalist  members,  at  least  one-third  have  been  either 
prosecuted  or  imprisoned.  Such  men,  too,  as  Daniel  O'Connell,  John  Martin, 
John  Mitchell,  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  the  same  calibre 
and  character,  suffered  under  different  coercive  laws. 
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21. — (a)  That  such  a  state  of  thmgs  is  most  hijurious  to 
the  character  of  the  ruler,  as  well  as  of  the  ruled  ;  and  to  it 
is  largely  due  the  "  moral  laxity  "  of  the  Irish  people,  so  far 
as  this  exists. 

{I)  That  a  continuation  of  the  system  which  has  worked 
so  disastrously  can  only  lead  to  further  deterioration  of 
character  on  both  sides. 

22. — (a)  That,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  coercive  laws, 
England  has  to  keep  a  large  military  garrison  in  Ireland, 
and,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  to  maintain  there 
some  13,000  constabulary,  armed,  not  as  in  England  merely 
with  a  truncheon,  but  with  rifle,  bayonet,  and  revolver. 

(h)  That  thus  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  represented  to  the 
ordinary  Irishman  by  an  English  force,  to  which  he  gives 
unwilling  obedience. 

23. — (a)  That,  though  a  policy  of  "  twenty  years  of  reso- 
lute government  "  might  succeed  temporarily  in  keeping  the 
Irish  quiet,  it  is  undesirable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  no 
scope  to  improvement  in  the  Irish  character,  but  rather  the 
reverse  ;  while  it  is  practically  unattainable,  inasmuch  as  an 
adverse  vote  on  some  other  question,  or  a  general  election, 
would  bring  it  suddenly  to  an  end. 

(h)  That  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  alone  gives  any  prospect 
of  finalit3\ 

24. — (a)  That  the  primary  purpose  of  government  is  the 
maintenance  of  social  order.  Social  order  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  force  or  by  contentment. 

{h)  That  the  policy  of  coercion  has  been  worse  than 
a  failure.  It  moves  in  a  vicious  circle.  Coercion  leads  to 
the  necessity  of  further  coercion.  That  which  should  be 
exceptional  becomes  habitual.  Force  has  been  conclusively 
shown  to  be  not  only  no  remedy,  but  positively  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  disease. 

(<•)  That  the  grant  of  complete  self-government  to  Ireland 
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in  Irisli  matters  is  the  only  possible  alternative  to  a  policy 
of  coercion. 

25. — That  the  grant  of  Home  Eule  involves  no  concession 
to  crime,  violence,  or  threats  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  extinguish 
them  by  concession  to  a  just  demand. 

26. — {a)  That  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  will  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  some  risks.  But  it  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Liberal  creed  that  libertj^,  self-government, 
and  responsibility  are  eminentl}^  educating,  elevating,  and 
sobering. 

(b)  That  by  going  to  the  root  of  the  grievances  of  which 
the  Irish  complain ;  by  giving  them  what  they  do  want, 
instead  of  forcing  on  them  what  they  do  not  want ;  by  allow- 
ing them  to  have  a  government  responsible  to,  and  repre- 
senting the  Irish  people  ;  by  stripping  the  law  of  its  foreign 
garb  and  by  giving  it  a  domestic  character  ;  by  treating  them 
with  confidence  instead  of  with  irritating  suspicion  and  ill- 
concealed  dislike  :  their  disloyalty  will  be  disarmed,  discon- 
tent will  be  appeased,  real  social  order  will  be  attamed,  and 
good  and  harmonious  relations  will  be  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(c)  That  already  the  change  from  a  policy  of  despair  to  a 
policy  of  hope,  and  the  expressed  sympathy  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  English  people,  have  had  their  effect  in  calming 
agitation,  and  in  promoting  good-will  between  the  two  peoples. 

27. — That  the  Irish  people  have  always  been  singularly  free 
from  ordinary  crime  ;  and  that,  when  they  are  themselves 
responsible  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  country,  they  will 
be  very  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  social  order 
will  be  at  once  evolved. 

28. — That  an  Irish  Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin  would  natu- 
rally be  better  informed  as  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people  than  is  the  Imperial  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster. 

29. — (ti)  That  until  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  is 
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absurd  to  say  that  the  Irish  people  are  incapable  of  self- 
government.  The  centralised  system  of  English  rule  has 
so  far  made  any  experiment  of  the  kind  impossible. 

(h)  That  to  say  the  Irish  shall  not  have  self-government 
till  they  prove  themselves  capable  of  it,  is  to  say  that  a  man 
shall  not  go  into  the  water  until  he  can  swim. 

(c)  That  if  the  system  of  centralised  government  has 
sapped  the  self-reliance  and  independence  of  the  Irish 
people,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  altering  the  system  before 
further  harm  be  done. 

(d)  That  Ireland  has  produced  many  of  our  greatest 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  administrators. 

30. — (a)  That  it  will  be  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  themselves,  who  have  clamoured  for  Home  Rule,  to 
prove,  by  making  their  Parliament  a  success,  that  they  had 
good  reason  for  their  demand. 

(b)  That,  as  the  constituencies  would  be  interested  in 
good  legislation  and  administration,  they  would  elect  men  of 
legislative  and  administrative  capacit}^ 

(c)  That  the  responsibilities  of  office,  and  the  necessity  of 
initiating  and  carrying  through  legislation,  the  existence  of 
a  vigilant  and  active  opposition,  would  have  a  moderating 
and  sobering  effect  on  the  Irish  representatives  themselves. 

31. — (a)  That  by  associating  in  public  work  men  of  dif- 
ferent classes  and  religions,  existing  class  and  religious 
hatreds  and  jealousies  would  be  diminished. 

(b)  That  the  existing  antagonism,  and  proportionate 
numbers,  of  the  minority  and  majority,  as  now  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  certain  not  to  continue  in  the 
Irish  House.  It  is  the  demand  for  Home  Eule,  and  that 
alone,  which  now  unites  different  classes  and  interests — 
farmers,  labourers,  shopkeepers,  &c. — in  one  common  bond. 
This  conceded,  the  existing  majority  would  lose  its  cohesion, 
and  would  fall  naturally  into  groups  and  sections,  with  dif- 
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ferent  interests  and  different  desires  ;  and  no  one  section 
would  be  strong  enough — even  if  it  so  wislied — to  oppress 
the  others. 

32. — (a)  That  the  different  sects  in  Ireland  if  left  to 
themselves  would  be  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  live 
together  on  terms  of  amity.*  At  present  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  quarrel ;  for  the  English  Government,  and  not  they, 
are  responsible  for  public  order. 

{b)  That,  moreover,  the  position  of  the  "  loyal  "  minority 
is  one  of  offensive  privileged  superiority.  Eemove  the 
cause,  and  the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  majority 
disappears. 

(c)  That  where  the  Catholics  are  in  a  majorit}^,  they  have 
shown  themselves  in  local  matters  tolerant  and  generous  to 
the  Protestant  minority. 

{d)  That,  in  the  past,  since  1798,  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
party  for  the  time  being,  with  the  exception  of  O'Connell, 
has  been  a  Protestant ;  a  proof  that  religious  animosity  and 
intolerance  is  not  a  dominant  factor  in  the  Irish  question. 

(e)  That  the  whole  tendency  of  the  time  in  Ireland,  as 
elsewhere,  is  against  sectarian  intolerance  or  persecution. 

33. — That,  at  present,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  the 
'*  Loyalists  "  tell  us,  the  condition  of  the  minority  could 
hardly  be  more  pitiable,  protected  though  they  are  by 
English  force. 

34. — (a)  That  while  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Ulster  is  Protestant,  more  than  half  of  its  members  are 
*' Nationalists,"  showing  that  a  considerable  proportion,  even 
of  Ulster  Protestants,  support  Home  Pule.  Thus  Ulster  is 
not  in  antagonism  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

(b)  That  twenty  years  ago  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  de- 
clared that  they  would  fight  to  the  death  to  resist  the  disesta- 

•^  The  population  of  Ireland  amounts  to  about  5,000,000,  of  which  some 
3,800,000  arc  Catholics. 
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blishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  then-  threats  came  to  no- 
thing— it  will  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
35. — (a)  That  though  the  desire  for  Home  Kule  is  in- 
dependent of  the  land  question,  this  latter  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be  used  as  a  powerful  lever  for  Home  Rule. 
It  is  therefore  at  present  to  the  interest  of  the  Irish  leaders 
to  render  the  question  insoluble  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  political 
question  bars  the  way,  the  economic  question  cannot  be 
settled.  Remove  the  cause  of  agitation,  and  the  land  ques- 
tion would  be  settled  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  representative 
of  the  different  classes,  on  a  basis  just  to  all. 

(h)  That  at  present  the  Irish  leaders  have  power  without 
responsibility  ;  give  them  responsibilit}^  as  well,  and  they  will 
find  that  the  land  question  must  be  settled,  and  settled  on 
a  just  basis. 

36. — That,  the  Crown  retaining  the  right  of  veto,  England 
would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  unjust 
laws. 

37. — That  the  prejudices  of  the  minority  ought  not  to  out- 
weigh the  legitimate  wishes  of  the  majority. 

38. — (a)  That  Home  Rule,  by  making  Ireland  more  con- 
tented and  prosperous,  would  again  allow  capital  to  flow  into 
the  country,  would  diminish  absenteeism  and  its  attendant 
evils  ;  and  would  discourage  emigration. 

(h)  That  even  if  the  Irish  Parliament  imposed  Protec- 
tion, it  would  only  be  to  re-establish  those  industries  which 
England  by  her  selfish  Protectionist  policy  had  formerly 
destroyed,  and  which,  now-a-days,  without  some  help  from 
the  State,  cannot  be  revived. 

39. — (a)  That  the  transaction  of  Irish  business  at  Dublin 
instead  of  at  Westminster,  would  immensely  expedite  and 
cheapen  such  business. 

(b)  While  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  now  overburdened  with  work. 
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40. — {a)  That  experience  elsewhere  shows  that  the  con- 
cession of  legislative  self-government  is  the  best  cure  for 
disloyalty  and  discontent. 

(h)  That  fifty  years  ago  Canada  was  eminently  disloyal ; 
she  is  now  eminently  loyal  and  content.*  The  prophecies 
freely  made  of  the  evils  which  would  spring  from  the 
concession  to  her  of  Home  Kule  have  been  signally 
falsified. 

(c)  That  the  concession  of  self-government  to  our  other 
Colonies  has  been  followed  b}^  most  satisfactory  results. 

{d)  That,  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  of  Austria 
and  Hungar}^,  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  after 
the  war,  loyalty  and  content  followed  the  grant  of  self- 
government. 

41. — That  Home  Eule  would  be  a  great  step  towards 
"Imperial  Federation  "—the  knitting  together  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  by  means  of  an  Imperial  Parliament;  tlie 
best,  perhaps  the  only,  hope  in  the  future  of  keeping  this 
great  Empire  together. 

42. — (a)  That  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  problem 
of  Home  Rule  that  the  proposal  should  be  acceptable  to,  and 
accepted  by,  the  Irish  people. 

(h)  That  an  opportunity  has  lately  arisen  of  settling  the 
Irish  Question  on  terms  satisfactory  to  both  nations,  which  it 
would  be  wrong  and  foolish  to  neglect. 

43. — (a)  That  the  rejection  of  a  policy  of  conciliation  and 
a  further  resort  to  coercion,  would  be  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  extreme,  violent,  and  dangerous  men — men  who 
live  by  agitation,  and  batten  on  the  hostility  of  Ireland  to 
England.     Constitutional  agitation  would  have  been  proved 


*  Canada  "did  not  get  Home  Eule  because  she  was  loyal  and  friendly  " 
— she  had,  indeed,  only  just  before  risen  in  arms — "bat  she  is  loyal  and 
friendly  because  she  got  Home  Rule." — Sir  C.  Gavan  J>iift/,  ^'  Contcmjjorary 
Review^''  Jime,  1886. 
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to  be  useless,  and  resort  to  violence  would  be  apparently  the 
only  resource. 

(b)  That  we  have  now  to  reckon,  not  only  with  the  four 
millions  of  disaffected  Irish  in  Ireland,  but  vdth  double  that 
number  of  Irish  sympathisers  who  live  in  America  and  the 
Colonies,  and  who,  in  tlie  event  of  renewed  hostility  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  would  prove  a  formidable  force 
antagonistic  to  England. 

44. — (a)  That  while  it  is  essential,  it  is  also  quite  possible, 
in  conceding  Home  Rule,  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacj^  of  the  Crown. 
Full  legislative  freedom  to  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Irish 
matters  can  be  combined  with  full  and  complete  Imperial 
control. 

(b)  That  as  the  limits  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  strictly  defined,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  their  being  overstepped ;  and  there  need  be  no 
collision  with  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

(c)  That  the  integrit}^  of  the  Empire  was  not  affected  by  the 
existence  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament,  though  that  possessed 
powers  much  greater  than  those  it  is  now  pro2')osed  to 
concede. 

45. — (a)  That  the  fear  of  losing  their  Constitution  would, 
even  if  no  other  reason  existed,  cause  the  Irish  people  loyally 
to  observe  its  conditions. 

(h)  That,  by  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  separation  would 
be  made  not  more,  Imt  less,  likel}^ ;  for  the  Union  would 
become  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham  ;  and  the  Irish  people 
would  be  more  prosperous  and  more  content. 

(c)  That  the  pecuniary,*  personal,  and  political  interests 
of  Ireland  are  so  much  bound  up  with  those  of  England, 
that,  if  self-government  were  granted,  all  interests  would  be 
opposed  to  a  separatist  agitation. 

*  It  is  cstimntcd  that  out  of  the  thirty  millions  of  Irish  exports,  thirty- 
nine  fortieths  are  either  consumed  in  England  or  pass  through  England. 
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{d)  Tluit  even  if  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  did  not 
entirely  extinguish  all  fanatics,  rebels,  and  agitators,  it 
would  win  over  to  the  side  of  England  vast  numbers  who  are 
now  opposed  to  English  rule.  With  their  support,  Great 
Britain,  herself  united  on  the  question,  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  resist  a  separatist  agitation  than  she  is 
at  present. 

46. — {a)  That  Ireland  could  not  afford  to  maintain  herself 
as  a  separate  and  independent  State. 

{h)  That  her  dream  is  to  govern  herself,  and  she  would 
never  consent  to  place  herself  under  the  power  or  protection 
of  any  other  nation. 

47. — That  if  Ireland  still  remained  turbulent,  discontented, 
and  disloj^al,  Great  Britain,  retaining  the  ultimate  power  in 
her  hands,  could  always  resume  her  gift  and  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante, 

48. —(By  some.)  That  in  many  ways  separation  itself 
would  be  less  of  an  evil  to  Ireland  and  less  of  a  danger  to 
England,  than  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Ireland  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  would 
constitute  a  grave  danger  to  England  in  time  of  trouble  ; 
while  the  agitation  and  insecurity  which  results  from  the 
existing  relations  between  the  two  countries  prevents  all 
progress  or  prosperity  in  Ireland. 

49. — (a)  That  the  concession  of  Home  Rule,  instead  of 
lowering  our  prestige  among  foreign  nations,  would,  by 
removing  a  great  cause  of  weakness,  strengthen  our  interna- 
tional position. 

(h)  That  most  of  our  Colonies  heartily  sympathise  with 
the  Irish  aspirations. 

50. — (a)  That  the  grant  of  mere  local  self-government 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  not  meet  Irish 
aspirations,  nor  make  Ireland  more  loyal.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  to  give  Ireland  local  self-government,  and  to 
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give  her  nothing  more,  would  in  no  way  abate  the  discontent, 
but  would  merely  suppl}^  further  opportunities  for  its  expres- 
sion and  indulgence. 

(h)  That  under  the  extended  powers  of  local  government, 
which  some  propose  as  a  substitute  fur  Home  Bule,  the 
majority,  who  would  still  be  discontented  and  dislo3^al,  would 
(if  so  disposed)  have  very  considerable  powers  of  oppressing 
the  minority,  without  let  or  hindrance.  They  would  have 
the  levying  and  the  spending  of  all  local  taxes,  they  would 
have  full  control  over  educational  matters,  &c. 

51. — That  it  is  idle  to  hope  or  expect  to  be  able  to  govern 
and  legislate  for  Ireland  exactly  in  every  particular  as  for 
England  and  Scotland.  The  circumstances  and  surroundings 
are  absolutely  different.*  Moreover,  the  Irish  people,  if 
refused  self-government,  as  they  understand  it,  can  and  will 
force  upon  us  the  infliction  of  repressive  legislation,  and  thus 
at  once  the  principle  of  equal  legislation  equally  applied,  is 
vitiated. 

52. —  (a)  That  the  political,  social,  economical  and  geogra- 
phical position  of  Ireland  has  been,  and  is,  so  essentially 
different  from  that  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  that  no  analogy 
is  possible  between  them. 

(h)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Scotland  has  not  suffered 
materially  from  the  lack  of  Home  Rule,  inasmuch  as  Scotch 
affairs  are  practically  settled  by  the  Scotch  members  alone. 

53. — That  Great  Britain  has  always  sympathised  with  the 
aspirations  of  other  nations,  or  portions  of  nations,  for 
liberty  and  free  institutions  ;  she  cannot  consistently  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  appeal  when  it  proceeds  from  a  portion  of 
her  own  dominions ;  to  practice  what  she  has  so  often 
preached  elsewhere. 

*  In  Great  Britain  volunteering  is  permitted  and  encouraged  ;  in  Ireland 
it  is  forbidder.  In  Great  Britain  (excluding  London)  the  police  are  under 
local  control ;  in  Ireland  they  are  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  &c. 
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On  the  other  hand,  any  scheme  of  Home  Eule  to 
Ireland  is  opposed,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  no  one  portion  of  a  kingdom  has  any  absohite 
right  to  self-government,  without  regard  to  the  welfare  and 
secm'ity  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Three  millions  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  thirt}"- three  millions. 

2. — (a)  That  the  principle  of  federation  is  to  knit  the 
confederated  communities  more  closely  together,  whilst 
Home  Rule  is  intended  to  relax  a  pre-existing  bond  ;  the 
one  is  consolidation,  the  other  disintegration. 

(6)  That  between  countries  so  wideh^  differing  in  senti- 
ment, character,  and  religion,  as  England  and  Ireland, 
federalism  is  impossible. 

(c)  That  the  various  forms  of  Federalism  existing  in 
foreign  countries  differ  radically  from  that  proposed  for 
Ireland,  and  there  is  no  analogy  between  them  ;  while  most 
of  these  Federations  have  passed  through  phases  of  internal 
agitation,  which,  if  the  federated  kingdoms  had  been  in  the 
relative  positions  of  England  and  Ireland,  would  have  ended 
in  civil  war. 

3. — That  though  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  well-matured 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  should  be  eventually  carried 
put,  it  would  be  fatal  to  remodel  the  constitution  at  the 
bidding  of  a  disaffected  minorit}'. 

4. — (a)  That  the  Colonies  stand  in  an  entirely  different 
relation  to  England,  geographically  and  sociall}^  from  that 
of  Ireland  ;  the  Home  Rule  they  possess  bears  no  analogy 
to  that  demanded  by  Ireland.  Not  being  represented  in 
Parliament,  the  Colonies  must  necessarily  possess  a  large 
measure  of  self-government;  while  Ireland,  being  vitally 
interested  in  all  Imperial  questions,  would  never  consent  to 
be  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  Crown  Colony,  which  governs 
itself  but  which  is  not  represented  in  Imperial  matters. 
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(b)  That  if,  at  any  time,  separation  were  to  follow  from 
the  concession  of  Home  Kule  to  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  a 
misfortune,  but  the  immediate  advantages  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible risks  ;  in  the  case  of  Ireland  the  risk  is  too  great  to  be 
run.  Geographical  considerations  cannot  be  subordinated 
to  national  sentiment. 

(c)  That  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  so 
small  and  insignificant,  that  no  possible  danger  can  arise 
from  their  exercise  of  self-government. 

5. — (a)  That  the  Irish  Union  and  the  Scotch  Union 
were  wise  and  statesmanlike  measures  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
welded  together  the  different  parts  of  the  now  United  King- 
dom. Take  it  all  round,  the  Irish  Act  of  Union  (as  well 
as  the  Scotch)  has  been  a  success. 

(h)  (By  some.)  That  the  Union  may  have  been  fraudu- 
lentl}"  obtained  and  mistaken  in  policy  :  but  it  exists,  and 
to  weaken  or  to  dissolve  it  would  be  feeble  and  foolish. 

6. — That  only  questions  of  detail  can  be  settled  by  local 
bodies  ;  questions  of  principle  must  be  settled  by  the  whole 
nation  on  the  broadest  basis. 

7.- — That  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  cannot  be  consi- 
dered apart  from  its  details ;  and  the  details  of  the  only 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  so  far  offered  to  the  public  are  im- 
practicable. 

8. — That  Home  Rule  would  involve  a  strictl}^  defined  and 
written  constitution  for  England,  as  well  as  for  Ireland  ; 
while  the  merit  of  our  constitution  is  that  it  is  no  con- 
stitution at  all,  and  therefore  eminently  elastic,  strong 
and  workable. 

9. — (a)  That  it  is  impossible  strictly  to  define  the  limits 
and  powers  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 

(b)  That  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  local, 
domestic,  private,  and  Imperial  matters  ;  and  constant  dis- 
putes would  arise  on  the  subject. 
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10. — That  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  involves  either  the 
retention  at,  or  the  exclusion  from  Westminster  of  the  Irish 
members ;  and  to  either  alternative  there  are  insuperable 
objections.* 

11. — (a)  That,  b}^  the  nature  of  things,  Ireland  would 
have  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
The  difficulties  of  apportioning  the  National  Debt  and  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  Irish  Contribution  would  be  very 
great.  The  amount  that  might  be  just  one  year  would  not 
be  so  the  next ;  while,  in  years  of  distress,  abatement  might 
be  demanded,  coupled  with  a  refusal  to  pa3\ 

(h)  That,  in  an}^  case,  the  contribution  would  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  attribute,"  and  an  agitation  against  its 
payment  would  soon  arise. 

12. — That  demands  for  further  privileges  and  powers 
would  constantly  be  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  If  these 
were  refused,  the  friction  betw^een  the  two  countries  would 
ever  tend  to  increase,  and  there  would  be  imminent  danger 
of  civil  war  ;  while,  if  the  demands  were  conceded,  Ireland 
would  gradually  obtain  complete  independence. 

13. — That  among  the  first  demands  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, would  be  the  power  to  create  a  volunteer  force,  and 
to  control  the  militia ;  demands  which  of  necessity  would 
be  refused  ;  and  an  irritating  dead-lock  would  ensue. 

14. — (a)  That  the  Imperial  Parliament  never  would  nor 
could  allow  either  the  land  question,  or  any  question  affect- 
ing religious  equalit}^,  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  Irish 
ideas ;  and  English  interference  in  these  matters,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  veto,  would  create  intense  bitterness  against 
England. 

(b)  That  in  fact  any  exercise  of  the  veto  would  cause 
irritation  and  a  sense  of  injustice  in  Ireland  ;  and  would 
soon  lead  to  demands  for  entire  independence. 

*  See  p.  28. 
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15. — That  either  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  over- 
shadow the  Irish  Parliament,  and  make  it  of  little  account, 
or  constant  conflicts  would  arise  between  the  two  rival 
bodies. 

16. — That  the  Parnellite  Party  has  no  power  and  no 
authorit}^  to  accept  any  measure  as  a  final  settlement.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  that  there  could  be  any  guarantee 
of  finality  about  any  Home  Rule  measure. 

17. — That  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have  no  means 
of  compelling  Ireland  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  federal 
compact,  except,  in  the  wery  last  resort,  by  levying  war. 

18. — (a)  That  it  is  not  possible,  under  any  system  of 
Home  Rule,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 

(h)  Til  at  until  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  con- 
cession of  Home  Rule  would  in  no  w^ay  menace  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  the  question  is  not  one  that  ought  to  be 
discussed. 

19. — That  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  with  reference 
to  the  exclusion  or  retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  shows  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

20. — That  the  futility  (  f  all  the  so-called  guarantees — 
provided  in  order  to  attain  this  object — would  be  proved  on 
the  first  occasion  of  collision  between  Irish  and  English 
opinion. 

21. — That  local  liberty  would  diminish  Imperial  power, 
especially  in  the  case  of  war. 

22. — (a)  That  the  existence  of  a  powerful  central  body  in 
Ireland  would  create  a  rallying-point  for  disaffection ;  and 
make  any  agitation  or  outbreak  more  formidable  than  at 
present. 
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(h)  That  in  the  event  of  war,  a  disaffected  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  constitute  a  far  more  serious  danger  than  could 
an  unarmed  and  unorganized  i^eople. 

((')  That  even  if,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  pulled  together,  in  time  of  some  great  Euro- 
pean excitement,  England  being  Protestant  and  Ireland 
being  Roman  Catholic,  their  aims  and  desires  would  come 
into  active  conflict. 

23. — {a)  That  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  would  be  a 
serious  confession  of  failure,  and  would  do  much  to  weaken 
the  prestige  of  Eijgland  among  other  nations. 

{h)  That  it  would  be  felt  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
the  first  step  towards  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

24. — That  both  the  actual  strength  and  the  position  of 
the  Empire  among  nations  would  be  greatly  weakened ;  and 
both  her  trade  and  her  influence  for  good,  depend  upon  her 
strength  and  position  being  unimpaired. 

25. — {a)  That  the  often  avowed,  and  real  aim  and  object 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  in  Ireland  is  Separation ;  Home 
Rule  is  to  them  only  a  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object. 

(6)  That,  in  any  case,  nothing  short  of  separation  will 
satisfy  the  American  Irish,  who  are  tlie  paymasters  of  the 
movement. 

(c)  That  the  fact  that  Ireland  is  in  no  wa}-  more  lo3^al, 
and  in  no  way  grateful  for  the  benefits  and  concessions 
already  showered  upon  her,  shows  that  she  is  incurably 
antagonistic  to  England. 

26. — That  if,  as  is  argued,  Ireland  is  to  have  Home  Rule 
because  she  demands  Home  Rule,  logically  separation  can- 
not be  refused  if  she  demands  separation. 

27. — That  as  Ireland  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  herself  as  an  independent  kingdom,  she  would 
endeavour  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  France 
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or  the   United    States— and    this  would  constitute  a  most 
serious  menace  to  Great  Britain. 

28. — That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  England  could  never  per- 
mit separation,  but  the  attempt  to  prevent  it  would  lead  to 
much  bloodshed,  and  to  increased  enmity  between  the  two 
countries. 

29. — (B}^  some.)  That,  in  many  ways,  sepai'ation  would 
be  better  than  the  indefinite  and  uncomfortable  state  of  the 
relations  which  would  exist  between  England  and  Ireland 
after  the  concession  of  Home  Rule. 

30. — (a)  That  it  would  be  treacherous  and  cowardl}^  of 
Great  Britian  to  desert  the  minorit}" — the  Protestants — of 
Ireland,  who  have  always  been  the  loyal  and  industrious 
portion  of  the  community,  and  who  still  desire  to  remain 
under  English  rule. 

(h)  That  to  constitute  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin, 
with  full  powers  over  all  Irish  matters,  would  be  to  hand 
over  to  the  party  of  violence  and  disorder  the  lives, 
property,  and  religious  liberty  of  the  loyal  and  law-abiding 
minorit3\ 

(c)  That  an  Irisli  Parliament  would  unquestionably  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  the  landlords. 

{d)  That  even  if  protection  and  compensation  could  be 
afforded  to  the  landlords,  England  would  be  abandoning 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  a  scattered 
I)opulation  of  loyal  persons,  who,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  concerned,  under  English  orders, — as  judges, 
jurors,  witnesses,  or  officials — in  carrying  out  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law. 

(e)  That  even  now—  even  under  the  protection  which  the 
English  Government  can  extend  to  them — the  minority 
are  persecuted  by  the  ''Nationalists." 

(/)  That  alread}' — to  judge  from  speech  and  newspaper 
• — the  majority  are  reckoning  on  the  time  when  they  will 
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have  the  power  of  harrying  the  persons,  confiscating  the 
property,  and  harassing  the  trade  of  the  minority. 

31. — (a)  That  religious  antagonism  in  Ireland  is  so 
hitter,  that  if  Imperial  control  were  withdrawn,  strife  would 
ensue ;  the  Koman  Catholics,  being  the  majority,  would 
swamp  and  oppress  the  Protestants,  and  religious  hatred 
and  jealousies  would  be  intensified. 

(h)  That  Home  Bule  would  be  Rome  Rule. 

32. — That,  once  constituted,  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  however  unjust  to  the 
minority. 

33. — (rt)  That  Ulster  would  resist,  and  rightly  resist,  to 
the  death,  the  domination  of  a  Dublin  Parliament,  and  thus 
civil  war  would  ensue,  or  we  should  be  obliged  to  use  force  to 
put  down  that  party  in  Ireland  who  alone  have  been  loyal 
to  this  country. 

(b)  That,  in  any  case,  the  majorit}^  of  the  people  of  Ulster 
would  refuse  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in  the  Dublin  Parliament. 
Their  abstention  would  either  bring  matters  in  Ireland  to 
a  deadlock,  or  they  (the  loyalists)  would  have  to  be  coerced 
by  England  into  the  acceptance  of  a  constitution  that  they 
abhorred. 

34. — (a)  That  the  Irish  are,  and  have  everywhere  shown 
themselves  to  be  by  temperament,  thriftless,  improvident, 
deceitful,  and  totally  incapable  of  self-government. 

(h)  That  where  they  now  have  power  over  local  matters, 
they  job,  mismanage,  and  spend  extravagantly. 

(c)  That  their  Parliament,  when  they  had  one,  was  a 
disastrous  failure. 

(d)  That  the  action  and  language  of  the  Irish  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  Ireland  is  unfit  for 
Parliamentary  institutions,  and  that  the  Irish  leaders  are 
^nfit  to  govern. 
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(e)  That  neither  the  Irish  people  nor  their  leaders  have 
sufficient  regard  for  life,  order,  and  propert}^  to  fit  them 
for  self-government — witness  Fenianism,  agrarian  crime, 
refusal  to  pay  rent,  persistent  acquittal  of  criminals, 
dynamite  outrages,  &c. 

35. — That  an  Irish  Government  would  entirely  ignore 
that  which  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  Government — 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

36. — That  an  Irish  Parliament  would  weaken  the  self- 
reliance  and  self-help  of  the  Irish  nation  by  paternal  and 
pauperising  legislation. 

37. — That  the  Irish  Parliament — following  the  example 
of  all  young  communities — would  be  protectionist,  and 
differentially  protectionist  against  England. 

38. — That  Home  Rule  would  create  a  feeling  of  com- 
mercial insecurit}^,  and  thus  capital  would  be  still  further 
repelled  from  Ireland. 

39. — That  Ireland  is  so  much  impoverished,  her  credit 
would  be  so  bad,  that  she  could  never  raise  enough  revenue 
to  meet  her  wants ;  she  would  therefore  soon  become 
bankrupt,  disorder  and  distress  would  ensue,  and  England 
would  have  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

40. — That  there  would  be  no  security  that  the  light- 
houses, buoys,  &c. — of  vital  importance  to  British  commerce 
— would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

41. — That  instead  of  the  legislation  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment tending  towards  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  in 
England  and  Ireland,  it  would  tend  rather  towards  inequality 
and  anomaly. 

42. — That  though  it  is  true  that  we  have,  in  times  past, 
oppressed  and  misgoverned  Ireland,  this  is  no  reason  for 
now  lianding  her  over  to  what  would  be  certain  misgovern- 
ment. 

•13. — That  England  long  ago    expiated   any   wrongs  she 
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may  have  done  to  Ireland ;  she  has  conferred  on  her 
exceptional  benefits,  and  is  anxious  fulh'  to  remedy  any 
grievances  from  which  Ireland  can  be  shown  to  be  suffering. 

44. — That  it  would  be  suicidal  to  risk  the  integrit}'  of  the 
Em^^ire,  the  strength  of  England,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  on  the  mere  chance  of  contenting  a 
handful  of  professional  agitators  at  home  and  abroad. 

45. — That  Home  Kule  would  lead  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  sanguine  expectations ;  the  failure  would  be 
attributed  to  England ;  and,  instead  of  contentment, 
there  would  be  greater  discontent,  and  the  demand  for 
separation  would  be  strengthened. 

46. — {a)  That  it  is  the  first  dut}^  of  any  civilised  govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  maintain  social  order. 

{h)  That,  in  any  case,  before  we  can  grant  them  further 
liberty  and  self-government,  the  Irish  people  must  prove 
themselves  wilhng  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  countr3\ 

47. — {(i)  That  so-called  ''  coercion  "  is  merely  special 
criminal  legislation,  directed  to  the  repression  of  exceptional 
crime  and  outrage,  with  which  the  ordinary  law  has  proved 
itself  unable  to  cope — coercion  of  the  moonlighter  and 
assassin. 

(h)  That  exceptional  legislation  is  required  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  to  prevent  the  unlawful  coercion  of  individuals  and 
classes. 

(c)  That  in  no  case  is  the  liberty  of  a  law-abiding  citizen 
curtailed  by  coercion. 

{(l)  That  if  the  Irish  *'  will  abandon  the  habit  of  mutilat- 
ing, murdering,  robbing,  and  of  preventing  honest  persons 
who  are  attached  to  England  from  earning  their  livelihood," 
there  would  be  no  need  for  coercion  ;  but  meanwhile 
coercion  must  be  resolutely  applied.* 

*  Lord  Salisbury  at  St.  James's  Hall,  May  17th,  188G. 
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48. — That  the  right  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the 
Irish  is  "  that  Parliament  should  enable  the  Government  of 
England  to  govern  Ireland.  Apply  that  recipe  honestly, 
vconsistentl}',  and  resolutely,  for  twent}^  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  will  find  that  Ireland  will  be  fit  to 
accept  any  gifts  in  the  way  of  local  government  or  repeal  of 
coercion  laws  that  you  may  wish  to  give  her.  What  she 
wants  is  government — government  that  does  not  flinch,  that 
does  not  var}^ — government  that  she  cannot  hope  to  beat 
down  by  agitations  at  Westminster — government  that  does 
not  alter  in  its  resolutions  or  its  temperature  by  the  partj^ 
changes  which  take  place  at  Westminster."  * 

49.— (a)  That  Ireland  is  surely,  though  very  slowly,  be- 
coming more  civilised  and  less  criminal. 

(h)  That  the  present  f  quiet  state  of  Ireland  is  due  to  the 
firm  application  of  coercion. 

50. — That,  if  we  have  patience,  and  carry  out  a  resolute 
polic}^,  combining  with  it  a  plan  of  "  equal  laws,  equally 
applied  "  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remedy 
of  proved  grievances,  Irish  disafl'ection  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. 

51. — That  Scotland  and  Wales  are  contented  and  pros- 
perous without  Home  Rule,  yet  they  at  one  time  were 
eminently  disaffected. 

52. — (<7)  That  the  Irish  Question  is  economic,  and  not 
political. 

(b)  That  if  Ireland  were  fairly  prosperous,  and  the  dis- 
content purely  political,  the  remed\'  would  be  political  too  ; 
but  when,  as  is  the  case,  the  discontent  is  mainly  due  to 
economical  causes,  we  cannot  look  with  any  reasonable 
hope  to  a  purel}^  political  remedy. 

*  Lord  Salisbury,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Ma;^  17th,  1886, 
t  November,  1888, 
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(c)  That  nobody  wants  Homo  Rule.  The  movement  is 
not  a  national  one,  but  depends  for  life  on  the  land  ques- 
tion ;  were  the  land  question  settled,  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment would  speedily  collapse. 

{d)  That  the  Irish  people  are  coerced  into  supporting 
Home  Rule  by  the  action  of  agitators,  whose  power  rests 
on  boycotting  and  violence. 

((?)  That  the  desire  for  Home  Rule  is  merely  a  sentimen- 
tal grievance. 

(/)  That  the  Irish  delight  in  political  agitations,  and 
manufacture  grievances  where  none  exist.  Nothing  will 
really  content  them. 

53. — {a)  That  Ireland  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
nation. 

(h)  That  if  the  question  of  nationality  be  raised  at  all, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ireland  consists  of  two  nations, 
and  not  one.  Thus,  if  Home  Rule  be  given  to  Ireland, 
Ulster,  also,  must  have  a  separate  Parliament. 

54. — That  the  constitution  of  the  old  Irish  Protestant 
Parliament  was  so  entirely  different  from  that  proposed  for 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  to-day,  that  no  precedent  for  resto- 
ration can  be  founded  on  it. 

5^. — That,  even  with  Home  Rule,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  not  be  free  of  the  Irish  element,  which  would  have  to 
be  represented,  at  least  in  Imperial  matters  ;  that,  thus,  the 
Irish  would  have  more  than  their  fair  share  of  political 
power,  while  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  Home  Rule — 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  quit  of  the  Irish 
members — w^ould  not  be  fulfilled. 

56. — {a)  That  to  yield  Home  Rule  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  situation  would  be  pusillanimous. 

{h)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ireland  does  not  ''  stop  the 
way."  It  has  of  late  been  conclusively  proved  that  the 
government  can  legislate,  though  Home   Rule  be  refused ; 
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and  that  Parliament  is  quite  capable  of  coping  with  the 
constitutional  difficulties  which  have  in  the  past  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  legislation,  by  the  Nationalist  members. 

57. — That  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  would  be  a 
capitulation  to  sedition,  violence,  and  crime — cowardly  in 
itself,  and  creating  a  disastrous  precedent. 

58. — That  the  Americans,  though  for  Party  purposes  they 
suj^port  the  demands  of  the  Irish,  themselves  entered  on 
civil  war  rather  than  permit  the  secession  of  a  portion  of 
their  empire. 

59. — That  the  case  for  Home  Rule  is  founded  on  "  the 
mere  unsupported  assumptions  of  the  maudlin  optimism 
which  passes  for  statesmanship  in  these  days  ;  "  *  whereas 
the  case  against  it  is  founded  on  undeniable  facts,  social, 
political  and  economical. 

60. — That  if  Home  Rule  be  conceded  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  the  fever  of  disintegration  will  not  stop  there. 
Scotland  and  Wales  will  also  be  induced  to  demand  Home 
Rule,  and  the  bonds  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  disastrously  weakened. 


IPJSH    MEMBERS    IN    IMPERIAL   PARLIAMENT. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
wliicli  will  arise  in  reference  to  any  measure  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  is  urged  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  the  unity  of 

♦  Lord  Salisbury  at  Leeds,  18th  June,  1886. 
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the  Empire,  would  be  fully  maintained  by  the  restrictions 
which  could  be  placed  on  the  power  and  discretion  of  the 
Irish  Parliament. 

2. — That  as  the  Irish  contribution  to  the  National  Ex- 
chequer would  probably  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  sum, 
which  could  not  be  increased  without  the  Irish  assent ;  as 
the  Irish  members  would  be  excluded  with  their  assent 
and  at  their  desire  ;  as  the  arrangement  with  reference  to 
the  collection  of  Customs  and  Excise  would  be  a  matter  of 
mutual  convenience,  and  as  the  Irish  members  would  be 
recalled  when  an}^  proposal  were  made  affecting  the  taxation 
of  Ireland,  the  question  of  taxation  without  representation 
would  not  arise. 

3. — (a)  That  it  would  not  be  possible — and  if  possible, 
very  inexpedient — to  distinguish  between  Imperial  matters, 
on  which  the  Irish  members  would  be  entitled  to  a  voice, 
and  local  matters,  on  which  they  would  not.  Yet,  if  this 
were  not  done,  the  Irish  would  obtain  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  representation  ;  they  would  not  only  decide  their 
own  local  affairs,  but  would  practically  control  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  as  well. 

(h)  That,  even  if  a  distinction  could  be  drawn  between 
local  and  Imperial  matters,  the  presence  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers would  be  an  element  of  disturbance  in  the  constitution. 
The  Government  might  be  in  a  majority  on  local  matters, 
where  the  Irish  members  could  not  vote,  and  in  a 
minority  on  Imperial  matters  Avhere  they  could  vote,  and 
vice  versa. 

4. — That  it  is  2-)ossible  to  devise  a  plan  whereby  Ireland 
could  maintain  for  her  representatives  a  title  to  be  heard  on 
Imperial  and  reserved  matters. 

5. — (a)  That  to  retain  the  Irish  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  keep  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  between 
the  two  countries.     The  temptation  to   the   Irish   to    use 
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their  Imperial  representation  as  a  means  of  obtaining  further 
concessions  for  Ireland  would  be  extreme. 

(h)  That  the  Irish  members  would  come  to  Westminster 
to  fight  out  Irish,  local,  and  personal  quarrels. 

(r)  That  thus  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  concession  of 
an  Irish  Parliament — namely,  to  enable  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment undisturbed  to  appl^'  itself  to  British  legislation  and 
Imperial  polic}^,  would  be  defeated. 

6. — That  their  presence  would  necessarily  involve  the 
revision  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  all  the  Acts  passed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  a  proceeding  that  would  inevitably 
lead  to  endless  confusion  and  dispute. 

7. — That  the  essential  condition  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  proposal  should  be  accepted  hy,  and  be  acceptable  to 
the  Irish  people  :  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

8. — That  Ireland  will  require  the  services  of  all  her  best 
men  in  her  own  Legislature,  especially  at  first — to  restore 
order,  to  re-establish  credit,  to  attract  capital,  to  develoj) 
trade  and  industry,  to  smooth  over  religious  and  educational 
difficulties,  to  settle  the  Land  question.  It  is  better  that 
Ireland  should,  "  keep  her  cream  at  home,  and  not  only  the 
skim  milk." 

9. — That  questions  in  dispute  could  always  be  settled  by 
reviving  the  latent  power  of  summoning  back  the  Irish 
members  to  Westminster. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  is  objected  to  on  the 
grounds : — 

1. — (a)  That  to  exclude  the  Irish  members  from  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  cast  a  doubt  on  its  supremac}', 
and  would  impair  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

(b)  That  their  presence  at  Westuiinster  is  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reality  of  the  Union. 
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2. — (a)  That  with  the  Irish  members  included,  the  veto 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  effective ;  exchuled,  it 
could  never  be  eff'ectively  enforced  ;  or,  if  attempted,  the 
action  would  be  considered  as  tyrannical. 

{h)  That,  included,  subjects  of  dispute  would  be  amicably 
decided ;  excluded,  the}'  would  cause  dangerous  irritation 
and  agitation. 

8. — (a)  That  to  call  upon  Ireland  to  contribute  towards 
the  Imperial  revenue,  without  allowing  her  Parliamentary 
representation,  would  be  an  abrogation  of  the  constitutional 
doctrine  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together. 

(/;)  That,  without  representation,  the  contribution  would 
soon  be  looked  upon  as  a  "tribute,"  and  an  agitation 
against  its  payment  would  arise. 

(c)  That  exclusion  complicates,  while  inclusion  Avould 
simplify,  any  fiscal  arrangements  with  reference  to  the 
levying  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  ilc. 

4. — {a)  That  exclusion,  by  depriving  her  of  all  concern  in 
Imperial  affairs,  degrades  Ireland  to  the  position  merely  of 
a  tributary  Province  ;  that,  though  the  present  Irish  rej^re- 
sentatives  apparenciy  do  not  object  to  this  degradation,  they 
cannot  bind  the  constituencies  either  now  or  in  the  future. 
Sooner  or  later  the  degradation  would  be  felt,  and  resented, 
and  the  Irish,  in  order  to  remove  the  reproach,  would 
clamour  for  separation. 

(h)  That  we  have  no  right  to  strip  Ireland  of  her  Imperial 
titles,  and  to  deprive  her  of  all  share  in  Imperial  traditions 
or  Imperial  aims.  The  Em2)ire  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

5. — That  Great  Britain  cannot  afford,  in  Imperial 
matters,  to  lose  the  assistance  and  advice  of  such  a  large 
proportion  of  her  citizens. 

6. — (a)  That  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing   between,    and    defining    local     and    Imperial 
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matters  ;  Imperial  matters  would,  in  any  case,  have  to  be 
defined  when  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment were  fixed. 

{h)  (By  some.)  That  it  would  be  possible  to  have  different 
Sessions  for  Local  and  Imperial  matters,  the  Irish  represen- 
tatives attending  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

(c)  (By  others.)  That  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reserve  certain  questions ;  the  Irish  members,  if  included  at 
all,  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  members. 

7. — That  the  duty  of  legislation  is  not  a  privilege  but  a 
responsibility,  and  there  would  be  no  unfairness  to  the 
English  members  in  increasing  the  duties  of  the  Irish 
members. 

8. — That  included,  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  would 
be  a  step  towards  Imperial  Federation  ;  excluded,  real 
Federation  would  be  rendered  impossible. 

[There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome  by  excluding  the  Irish  members  for  a 
few  3^ears  onl^^,  until  their  Parliament  was  in  satisfactory 
working  order.] 


lEISH    LOCAL    SELF-GOYEENMENT. 

Many,  who  are  opposed  to  Home  Eule,  would  be 
willing  to  concede  a  large  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment to  Ireland,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  Parliament  is  overworked,  and  requires  relief 
from  the  necessity  of  legislating  on  private  and  local  affairs. 

2. — That  the  necessity  of  bringing  these  matters  before 
Parliament  leads  to  much  waste  of  time  and  money. 
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3. — That  Parliament  has  ah^eady,  at  different  times,  di- 
vested itself  of  many  of  its  functions,  such  as  drainage,  sani- 
tation, constabulary,  kc,  and  there  would  be  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional or  dangerous  in  going  \Qt  further  in  that  direction. 

4. — That  if  in  Ireland  large,  powerful,  and  represenatative 
local  bodies  were  created  to  manage  local  and  private  affairs,  all 
the  advantages  attendant  on  Home  Piule  (proper  legislation 
for  the  countr}",  increased  intelligence,  knowledge,  sobriety  of 
mind,  &c.)  would  be  attained,  and  the  dangers  (nucleus  of  re- 
volt, clashing  with  Imperial  Parliament,  &c.)  would  be  avoided.* 

5. — [a)  That  at  present  everything  is  done  for  the  Irish  by 
the  Central  Government,  or  by  non-elective  persons,  and 
nothing  by  themselves,  and  thus  their  self-reliance  and  power 
of  application  are  weakened ;  while  their  local  affairs,  being 
directed  from  a  distance  and  by  a  central  body,  are 
inefficiently  and  extravagantly  managed. 

{}))  That  to  allow  the  Irish  to  manage  their  own  local 
affairs  would,  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  public  work,  and 
by  making  them  more  independent,  do  much  to  render  them 
more  contented  and  loyal. 

(c)  That  though,  at  first,  mistakes  would  be  made, 
perhaps  injustice  committed,  these  evils  would  soon  work 
themselves  out,  and  the  ultimate  results  would  be  satisfactory. 

6. — That  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  strictly  defining 
the  powers  and  limits  of  such  local  bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  already  given, 
IN'os.  51  and  52,  pages  15  and  16  (Home  Enle),  are 
considered  conclusive  against  any  proposal  further  to 
extend  the  powers  of  local  self-government  to  Ireland, 
unless  it  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  concede  an 
Irish  Parliament. 

*  Read  section  on  Home  Rule  both  for  and  against. 
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The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England — 
which  is  Protestant  Episcopal — were  agreed  upon  in  Con- 
vocation in  1562,  and  revised,  and  finally  settled,  in  1571  in 
the  form  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Queen  is  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  possesses  the  right  of 
nominating  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics. 

There  is  no  official  record  of  the  numbers  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  other  religious  bodies. 
Since  1831  no  official  returns  of  the  revenues  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  issued,  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  give  any  authoritative  statement, 
or  even  estimate,  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  Church 
property. 

The  Church  Enquiry  Commission,  appointed  in  1831  to 
enquire  into  the  revenues  and  patronage  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  and  Wales,  gave  the  number  of  incum- 
bents as  10,718,  of  curates  5,230,  total  sa}^  16,000 ;  the 
number  of  glebe  houses  at  7,675,  and  benefices  without  glebe 
houses  2,878,  total  benefices  10,553. 

The  total  net  incomes  of  Bishops  and  Archbishops      at      £160,300 
„  „  Cathedral  establishments      ...         157,500 

„  „  Beneficed  clergy,  and  curates      3,480,000 

showing  a  total  revenue  of,  say  d93, 800,000. 

The  most  carefully  prepared  statistical  estimate  of  the 
existing  revenues  and  property  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
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that  of  Ml*.  Fred.  Martin  in  his  ''  Propert}^  and  Ilevenues  of 
the  English  Church  Establishment."  * 

The  number  of  the  clergy  in  1875,  according  to  an  elabo- 
rate report  compiled  by  Canon  Ash  well  from  the  "  Clergy 
List,"  and  other  sources,  and  laid  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  as  follows  : — 

Church  Dignitaries        172 

Incumbents  holding  benefices             ...     13,300 
Curates 5,765 

Clergy  in  churches,  &c 10,237 

Ordained  Schoolmasters  and  Teachers  700 

Chaplains,  Inspectors,  &c.        ...         ...  ■!<).■) 

Fellows  of  Universities,  Missionaries,  &:e.      -131 

•'  UnatI ached  Clergy  "' 3,803 

5,501 


Total    ...     21.738 


The  revenues  of  the   beneficed  clergy,   ns  given  in  the 
''  Clergy  List"  for  1880,  are  as  follows  :— 


Xumbor.  Tt)tal  revenue.    Average  revenuo. 


£ 

£ 

;>enefices  under  £50        167 

5,747 

34 

,,        from       50  to  £100     ...      851 

71,265 

83 

„            „        100  to     200     ...  3,031 

450,991 

148 

„        200  to     500     ...  7,289 

2,298,598 

315 

,,           ,,        500  to  1,000     ...   1,913 

1,238,766 

647 

.,          of     1,000  and  upwards    268 

329,824 

1,230 

,,          not  valued       334 

114,194 

— 

Totals  ...     13,525  £4.395,251  £326t 

The  ecclesiastical  census  of  1851  gives  the  latest  official 
information  respecting  the  number  of  religious  edifices  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  as  follows  — 

*  Edition,  1878. 

j  Financial    Bcform    Almanac,    1881;     Analysis    ot     •'Clergy    List, 
p.  69. 
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Number. 

Churches  existing  at 

census  of  1801 

..       9,667 

j> 

built  between  1801  and  1811     ... 

55 

5> 

)> 

j> 

1811  and  1821     ... 

97 

5) 

5) 

1821  and  1831     ... 

276 

:> 

5) 

1831  and  1841     ... 

667 

!) 

>^ 

)> 

1841  and  1851     ... 

..       4,197 

)) 

'> 

at  dates  not  mentioned     . . . 

..       2,118 

The  number  existing  now  is  estimated  at  about  16,000.* 
Various  statutes  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated 
with  the  view  of  assisting  the  erection  or  repair  of  churches 
from  the  public  funds.  In  1679  a  rate  was  ordered  to  be 
levied  to  rebuild  the  churches  of  the  City  of  London  de- 
stroyed during  the  fire  of  1666.  Three  years  later  it  was 
followed  by  an  Act  imposing  a  tax  on  coals  for  the  re-build- 
ing of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  fifty  other  churches.  Other 
Acts,  with  like  intent,  were  passed  during  the  reigns  of 
James  II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.;  and  in  1818 
an  Act  was  passed  ''  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling 
for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes."  The  census  report  of 
1851  gave  the  following  as  the  proportionate  grants  from 
public  funds  and  private  benefaction  during  the  period 
from  1801-1851 :— 

Grants  from  Private  ^  +  , 

Public  Funds.  Benefaction.  lotal. 

£  &  £, 

Period  1801-1831            ...           1,152,000  1,848,000  3,000,000 

„      1831-1851  ...  511,400         5,575,600        6.087,000 


Total     ...    £1,663,400     £7,423,600     £9,087,000 

The  Church  Building  Commission,  established  by  the 
statute  of  1818,  during  the  38  years  of  its  existence  ending 
1856,  aided  in  the  completion  of  615  churches,  with  sittings 
for  600,000  people.     This  Commission  was  in  1856  merged 

*  Martin,  Church  Revemies,  kc,  ed.  1878,  p.  98. 
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into  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  from  1818  to  1879 
the  power  entrusted  to  these  bodies  of  forming  new  bene- 
fices and  districts,  was  exercised  to  the  extent  of  constitut- 
ing 2,963  new  districts.  During  the  seventeen  years,  1856 
to  1874,  the  amount  of  benefactions  offered  by  private 
individuals  to  the  Commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  amounted  to  £5,000,000. 

In  1876  an  official  return  was  issued  of  churches  built  or 
restored  since  the  year  1840,  at  a  cost  exceeding  5^500. 
The  return  (which  was  very  imperfect)  showed  that,  during 
tliese  thirty-five  years,  1,727  churches  had  been  built, 
and  7,144  restored,  at  a  cost  of  £25,500,000,  or  about 
£700,000  a  year ;  and  this  sum  was  derived  from  voluntary 
offerings. 

Ml'.  Martin  estimates  the  number  of  glebe  houses  at 
10,000,  and  their  annual  value  at  about  a  million  sterling. 
The  number  of  benefices  producing  tithes,  (inclusive  of  lay 
impropriations)  also  at  10,000,  with  a  total  tithe  of 
£4,500,000  a  year.*  The  titheable  land  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  At  the  end  of  1866 — according  to  a 
Parliamentary  return — the  total  rent-charge  awarded  in 
commutation  of  tithes  amounted  to  £4,050,000.  The 
levying  and  assignment  of  tithes  has  given  rise  to  a  vast 
amount  of  legislation,  dating  back  as  far  as  the  ninth 
century. 

The  revenues  which  the  Church  derives  from  pew 
rents,  offertories,  and  gifts  cannot  be  estimated ;  they 
are  of  course  purely  voluntarj^  ofi'erings.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  editor  of  the  ''  Official  Year  Book"  of  the  Church 
of  England,  that  between  1860  and  1884  the  voluntary 
contributions  for  j-ectarian  purposes  of  members  of  the 
Church  (including  elementary  education  £21,360,000  and 
foreign  missions  £10,100,000)  amounted  to  £81,573,000. 

*  Ih.,  pp.  107-108. 
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The  summary  of  Cliurcli  Propei\y  given  by  Mr.  Martin  is 
as  follows,  in  round  numbers  : — 

Landed  Property  (from  the  ''  New  Domesday  Book") : — 

Of  Archbishops  and  Bishops       30,200  acres 

„    Deans  and  Chapters ...         68,900     „ 

.,    Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ...  Ii9,900    ,. 

Under-valuation,     omission     of 

Metropolis,  etc.  250,000    ,. 

sa}^  500,000  acres. 

Revenues : — 

ii 

Annual  income  of  2  archbishops  and  28  bishops       ...          ...  103,300 

,.             ,,           27  chapters  of  deans  and  canons  ...          ...  123,200 

,.       incomes  of   parochial   clergy  ministering  in  16,000 

Churches  or  Chapels,  chiefly  derived  from  tithes  4,277,000 


4,563,500 
Annual  value  of  33  epi.^co}.al  palaces  ...         ...         ...         ...  13,200 

„  ,,     deaneries,  etc.  ...         ...         ...         ...  56,800 

„  ,,      glebe  houses  and  of  parochial  clergy         ...        750,000 


£5,383,500 


This  total  is  exclusive  of  extra- cathedral  revenues,  of  dis- 
bursements of  Queen  Anne's  Bount}-,  of  surplus  income  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  estimated  together  at  about 
^750,000.  The  total  annual  revenue  may  therefore  be 
estimated  at  about  i^6,000,000,  and  the  capital  value  at  not 
less  than  ^9100,000,000.* 

There  exists  no  basis  of  an}^  kind  on  which  to  define, 
to  distinguish  between,  or  to  estimate,  the  "old"  and  the 
*'  new  "  endowments  of  the  Church. 

*  Idem,  pp.  133-136.  On  the  same  basis  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  in  his 
Mn.'iincft.s  of  JJiKcatahlishmoit  (1878),  elaborately  estimates  the  total 
revenues  of  the  Church  (irrespective  of  voluntary  contributions)  at 
^£6,500,000  a  year,  and  flic  capitalised  value  at  ^158,500,000. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  recapitulate  the  principal  features 
of  the  Disestablislnnent  and  Disenclowment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  so  fixr  as  these  would  be  likely  to  affect  action  in  the 
case  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Irish  Churcli  Act  of  1869  provided  that  (1)  the 
Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  be  established  by  law ; 
(2)  That  no  appointment  to  an}'  preferment  should  in 
future  be  made  by  the  Crown  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Corpora- 
tion ;  (3)  That  every  Ecclesiastical  Corporation  should  be 
dissolved,  and  that  the  Bishops  should  no  longer  have  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  (4)  That  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  should  cease  ;  (5)  That 
the  Church  should  be  permitted  to  hold  Synods  and  Con- 
ventions for  framing  regulations  for  the  general  management 
and  government  of  the  Church.  But  no  alterations  thus 
made  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church  were  to  be  binding  on  the 
existing  incumbents. 

A  Commission  was  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  carry 
out  the  Act,  and  in  them  was  vested,  (1)  all  the  property 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland,  (2)  all 
the  propert}',  real  and  personal,  of  the  Church,  subject  to 
the  life  interest  of  the  present  holders ;  (3)  The  nett  in- 
comes of  the  existing  holders  was  to  be  ascertained,  and  to 
be  annually  paid  to  them  so  long  as  they  performed  their 
duties.  (4)  The  nett  income  of  each  curate  was  to  be  paid 
liirn  ;  or  the  life  interest,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  incum- 
bent, could  be  commuted  and  paid  to  liim  in  a  lump  sum 
at  the  ordinary  rate  of  life  annuities.  (5)  The  nett  income 
of  each  schoolmaster,  clerk,  sexton,  &c.,  was  to  be  ascer* 
tained,  paid  him,  or  commuted.  (6)  Tithe  rent-charges 
could  be  commuted,  on  easy  terms,  at  22J-  years'  purchase  ; 
(7)  The  land  vested  in  the  Commissioners  could  be  sold,  and 
the  existing  tenants  were  to  be  offered  the  refusal  of  pur- 
chase on  easy  terms.     (8)  Any  person  feeling  aggrieved  by 
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the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  could  refer  the  question  to 
arbitration. 

A  representative  "  Church  Body  "  was  incorporated  by 
Law,  and  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  deal 
directly  with  this  Body,  and  to  commute  through  them 
the  annuities  and  life  interests  in  ecclesiastical  property 
created  by  the  Act;  the  Church  Bod}^  being  bound  to 
undertake  the  payment  of  the  full  annuity,  so  long  as  the 
annuitant  required  such  payment  to  be  made,  though  they 
could  make  any  private  arrangements  they  liked  with  him. 
Where  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  annuitants  in 
a  Diocese  agreed  to  commute,  the  Commissioners  were  to 
pay  to  the  Church  Body  a  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on,  and 
in  addition  to,  the  commutation  mone}^  The  commutation 
moneys  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  3  J  per  cent. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  private  endowments  oi  the 
Church,  the  Church  Body  received  ^500,000.  All  the 
plate,  furniture,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  church  or  chapel,  was 
left  for  the  life  enjoyment  of  existing  incumbents,  but  was 
vested  in  the  Church  Body.  All  trusts  for  the  poor  were 
also  vested  in  this  Body,  and  were  to  continue  unaffected. 

As  regard  the  ecclesiastical  buildings: — 

(1)  All  old  churches  in  the  nature  of  national  monuments 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  Commissioners.  (2)  Churches 
in  actual  use,  and  required  for  religious  purposes,  were, 
together  with  the  schoolhouse  and  burial  ground,  to  be  vested 
in  the  Church  Body.  (3)  Any  church  erected  since  1800  at 
the  expense  of  a  private  person,  if  not  taken  over  by  the 
Church  Body,  and  if  applied  for  by  the  donor  or  his  repre- 
sentative, was  to  be  vested  in  him.  (4)  All  other  churches 
wxre  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Commissioners  as  the}'  thought 
best.  (5)  Any  burial  ground,  not  vested  in  the  Church  Body, 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  be  kept  in 
repair  by  them.      (G)  Any  ecclesiastical  residence  and  with 
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garden  *  curtilage '  could  be  purchased  by  the  Church  Bod)- 
at  ten  years'  purchase ;  in  addition  they  could  buy,  at  a  price 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  an  additional  30  acres. 

The  capital  sum,  representing  the  commutation  of  annui- 
ties, paid  over  to  the  Church  Body,  amounted  to  £7,560,000, 
the  number  of  annuitants  being  2,060;  the  annuities,  for  which 
the  Church  Body  thus  made  itself  responsible,  amounted  to 
ii591,000  ;  the  number  of  j-ears'  purchase  averaged  ]2*8;  the 
age  of  annuitants  averaged  6Q. 

The  annuities  for  which  the  Church  Body  were  liable  thus 
amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
received.  The  Church  Body  were  enabled  to  invest  the 
money  at  four  per  cent.,  and  tlie  laity,  responding  to  their 
call,  subscribed  the  remaining  four  per  cent.,  required  in 
order  that,  while  the  annuities  should  be  paid,  the  capital 
should  be  kept  intact. 

Subsequentl}^,  when  it  appeared  that  many  of  the  clergy 
were  supertiuous,  the  Church  Body  further  commuted  directly 
with  these  persons,  but  on  terms  less  favourable  than  that 
of  the  general  commutation.  Thus,  by  1877,  the  number  of 
annuitants  was  reduced  to  1052,  and  the  composition  balance 
acquired  by  the  Church  amounted  to  £1,300;000. 


DISESTABLISHMENT.* 

The  proposal  to  sever  all  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  both  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Eng- 
land, is  upheld  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  the  objects  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  do  not 

*  The  arguments  for  and  against    Disendownient  must  be  taken  along 
with  those  for  and  against  Disestablishment. 
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run  on  parallel  lines  The  law  regards  certain  actions  as 
crimes,  and  forbids  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Community ; 
Religion  regards  them  as  sins,  and  forbids  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  Individual  himself. 

2. — That  as  all  men  are  not  religious,  while  all  are  equall}^ 
desirous  to  be  protected  by  the  State,  it  should  not  mix 
up  its  Civil  with  its  Religious  functions  ;  but  should  be 
purely  secular. 

3. — (a)  That  the  National  Church  was  in  former  times 
founded  on  the  idea  that  all  citizens  were  of  the  same  creed  ; 
she  thus  expressed  a  national  faith,  and  aimed  at  national 
unity  of  belief,  and  uniformity  of  worship.  Such  aims  are 
no  longer  attainable ;  and  *'  establishment "  now  merely 
means  the  exclusive  alliance  of  the  State  with  one  reli- 
gious denomination  amongst  man}^  together  with  a  State 
assertion  that  that  particular  form  of  religion  is  the  onl}- 
true  one. 

(h)  That  when  the  king  was  supreme  governor  over 
both  Church  and  State,  their  connection  was  a  natural 
consequence.  But  now,  that  the  Sovereign  is  no  longer 
ruler  by  Divine  Right,  and  Parliament  is  omnipo- 
tent, the  connection  has  become  an  anomaly;  it  is 
''trying  to  work  the  Tudor  supremacy  through  manhood 
suffrage." 

(c)  That  so  long  as  the  Church  is  connected  with  the 
State,  the  higher  ecclesiastical  rulers  must  be  appointed  on 
the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  possibly  not  even  a 
Christian  ;  while  many  "livings"  will  remain  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy. 

4. — (a)  That  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  causes, 
not  the  spiritualization  of  the  State,  but  simply  the  seculari- 
zation  of   the    Church;    where   political  and   ecclesiastical 
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l)owers  are  exercised  by  the  same  hands,  the  former  are  sure 
to  prevail  over  the  Latter. 

{h)  That  an  Established  Church  is  a  Church  in  letters. 
The  law  is  not  only  the  last,  but  the  first  resort  in  all 
ecclesiastical  differences — to  the  great  spiritual  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Church. 

(c)  That  as  long  as  the  Church  is  bound  up  with  the 
State  it  must  be  controlled  in  every  particular  b}^  the  State, 
i.e.,  by  Parliament ;  and  Parliament,  being  increasingly 
composed  of  members  of  divers  sects  and  creeds,  many  of 
ihem  hostile  to  the  Establishment,  or  even  to  religion,  is  a 
body  eminently  unfit  to  govern  the  Church,  or  to  legislate 
on  religious  questions. 

{d)  That  being  thus  tied  and  bound  in  every  waj',  a  State 
religion  tends  to  become  colourless,  stereotyped,  and 
antiquated ;  it  loses  its  touch  with,  and  hold  over  the 
people,  and  no  longer  attracts  to  its  service  able  and  broad- 
minded  men. 

{e)  That,  consequently,  on  the  one  hand,  apathy,  and  on 
the  other,  narrow-mindedness  and  sacerdotalism,  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  Church ;  while,  if  she  were  Disestablished, 
and  free  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  her  doctrine  would  be 
placed  on  a  broader  and  freer  basis. 

5. — That  it  is  contrary  to  religion  that  the  secular 
power  should  have  any  voice  at  all  in  religious  matters  ; 
the  Church  ought  in  no  way  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  It  is  thereby  as  likely  to  be 
fostering  error  as  to  be  upholding  the  true  form  of 
religion. 

6. — {a)  That  if  the  Church  is  unable  to  hold  her  own 
without  State  support,  it  proves  that  she  is  rotten  to  the 
core — and  if  rotten  she  ought  to  be  swept  away. 

{}))  That  the  Church  will  either  hold  her  own,  and  no 
harm  will  be  done ;  or  else  the  State  is  artificially  supporting 
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a  religious  s.ystem  which  could  not  otherwise  exist,  because 
out  of  harmony  with  the  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age. 

7. — (a)  That  religious  equality  does  not  mean  equality  of 
sects,  hut  equal  treatment  of  all  sects  by  the  State. 

(b)  That  while  the  State  should  be  tolerant  of  all  religi- 
ous sects,  it  ought  not  to  choose  out  for  support  any  special 
Denomination.  In  so  doing,  the  State  outstrips  its  true 
field  of  work,  and  trespasses  on  freedom  of  religious  thought, 
and  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality,  if  not  directl}^,  at 
all  events  indirectly.  For  State  recognition  of  a  special 
Church,  by  taking  her  under  protection,  by  ensuring  her 
the  possession  of  vast  property,  by  placing  her  ministers  in 
a  position  of  superiority,*  places  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  her  communion,  or  who  desire  to  leave  her  fold,  in  a 
position  of  exceptional  pecuniary  and  social  disadvantage. 

(c)  That  this  direct  and  indirect  pressure  to  remain  in,  or 
to  join  the  State  Church,  is  an  injustice  to  other  Churches  ; 
and  all  State  institutions  should  be  founded  on  the  principle 
of  impartial  justice. 

8. — (a)  That  the  State  recognition  of  one  Denomination 
injures  those  whom  it  favours,  and  depresses  and  angers 
those  whom  it  wrongs — whereby  religious  strife  is  per- 
petuated. 

{b)  That  if  dissenters  were  relieved  from  an  irritating 
injustice,  and  churchmen  deprived  of  a  position  of  superi- 
ority, religious  differences  would  lose  much  of  their  sting, 
social  exclusiveness  would  be  diminished,  and  the  artificial 

*  For  instance,  tlie  Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  the  Church  digni- 
taries and  the  Clergy  exercise  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  State.  They 
alone  can  conduct  religious  services  of  a  national  character,  and  can  occupy 
the  pulpits  of  cathedrals  and  other  national  ecclesiastical  edifices.  They 
are  the  chairmen  of  parish  vestries,  trustees  of  parochial  charities,  and 
custodians  of  the  ancient  parochial  burial  places.  They  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  chaplaincies,  the  masterships  of  public  schools,  and  school  in- 
spectorships, and  largely  control  the  educational  machinery  of  the  couutr}'." 
J)i,srst<(hllsli)iicnt,  by  Henry  Uichard  and  Carvell  Williams,  p.  73. 
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barriers  which  now  keep  good  men  apart  would  be  broken 
down. 

9. — That  under  the  present  system  the  Church  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy ;  none  govern,  and  none  obey  ;  rules  and 
regulations  cannot  be  enforced. 

10. — {a)  That,  under  the  present  system,  presentations  to 
Church  livings  are  bought  and  sold,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
fitness  of  the  clergyman  or  the  wishes  of  the  congregation. 

(h)  That  the  presentation  to  livings  is  in  ver}"  many  cases 
in  the  hands  of  unfit  patrons. 

11. — {a)  That  the  congregation  have  no  power  of  choice 
in  their  minister,  nor  control  over  those  who  appoint  him  ; 
once  appointed,  unless  he  commit  an  illegal  action,  neither 
tlie}^  nor  the  bishops,  have  power  to  free  themselves  from 
him,  however  objectionable  he  may  be  to  them  either  in 
doctrine  or  habit. 

{h)  That  thus,  in  many  parishes,  there  are  incumbents 
utterly  unfitted  for  their  duties,  either  through  physical 
incapacity,  or  because  of  want  of  sympathy  with  their 
parishioners — to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church  and  of 
religion. 

12. — That  there  is  no  hope  of  remedying  this  state  of 
things  by  internal  reform,  because  Churchmen  will  not 
accept,  and  non-churchmen  are  not  concerned  to  press  for, 
Church  Eeform. 

13. — That  the  Church,  as  a  State  Church,  has  failed  to  do 
the  good  which  from  her  position,  privileges,  and  wealth,  she 
ought  to  have  done. 

14. — That,  at  present,  the  Church  is  not  a  real  Church  of 
the  people — it  is  not  founded  on  popular  sympathy  and 
esteem. 

15. — (a)  That  while  there  is  great  force  in  the  ''  priest  in 
the  parish "   argument,  as  affecting  the  country  districts,* 
*  See  No.  5,  against  Disestablishment. 
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the  clergy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  on  the  whole  neglected 
the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  poorer  classes,  have  taken 
but  little  interest  in  their  temporal  welfare  or  social  improve- 
ment, and  have  purposely  kept  them  in  a  state  of  political 
ignorance  and  darkness. 

(b)  That  the  so-called  "  civilizing  agency "  does  not 
civilize,  as  witness  the  ignorance,  the  apathy,  and  social 
stagnation  of  very  many  country  districts. 

16. — {a)  That  instead  of  taking  up  a  catholic  position,  and 
welcoming  help  in  spiritual  improvement,  tlie  spiritual 
influence  and  energy  of  these  clergy  is  chiefly  directed 
against  Dissent. 

(b)  That  they  have,  as  a  rule,  used  the  charities  and  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal  as  "  fetters  to  bind  in  slavery  and 
serfdom  the  poor  mendicants  to  whom  they  administer  the 
charities;"*  while  these  are  too  often  so  administered  as 
to  have  a  most  demoralizing  effect. 

17. — That  where  the  clergy  have  been  benevolent  and 
civilizing,  their  influence  for  good  has  arisen  from  their 
being  good  men,  and  ministers  of  religion,  not  from  their 
being  State  servants.  The  good  results  that  have  ensued, 
have  come  about,  not  in  consequence  of  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  but  in  spite  of  its  narrowing 
and  numbing  influence. 

18. — That  the  opinion  of  those  chiefly  affected  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  new  voters  (enfranchised  in 
1885)  are  in  favour  of  Disestablishment.  They  are  now  for 
the  first  time  in  a  position  to  make  their  opinion  felt,  and  it 
is  clearly  very  adverse  to  that  State  Church  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  for  their  special  benefit. 

19. — That  no  real  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the  poor 
would  be  neglected  by  the  church,  if  it  became  a  voluntar}^ 
church.     The  existing   voluntary  bodies    certainly   do  not 

■t  Joseph  Arch,  at  Sheffield.  Feb.  1,  1S76. 
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neglect  the  very  poor;  and  many  of  them  (especially  in 
Wales)  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  working 
classes. 

20.— (a)  That  ''Establishment"  and  "  Church  "  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  Disestablishment  would  not  affect 
(except  to  increase)  the  power  of  the  church  to  do 
good :  it  would  affect  only  her  legal  and  political 
position. 

(h)  That  the  real  sources  of  the  power  of  the  Church  of 
England  lie  in  her  doctrines,  her  modes  of  worship,  her 
organization,  her  self-sacrificing  ministry,  her  zealous  and 
generous  lait}^,  not  in  the  fact  of  the  Headship  of  the  Crown, 
the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  legal  privileges  of 
the  Clerg}^,  Acts  of  Parliament,  c^:c. 

(c)  That  Disestablishment  Avould  not  destroy  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Church  and  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  Church,  and 
on  the  religious  feeling  in  England,  to  assert  that  the 
Church,  if  disestablished,  would  abandon  its  work.  If  the 
country  continues  religious.  Disestablishment  will  not  tend 
to  make  her  irreligious. 

21. — (a)  That  there  is  much  more  vitality  in  a  religion 
voluntarily  supported,  than  in  one  largely  endowed. 

{h)  That  the  frequent  abridgments  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Establishment  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  have 
been  contemporaneous  with  an  increase  in  her  spiritual 
strength  and  voluntar}^  support. 

22. — (a)  That  if  the  Church  were  liberated  from  the 
shackles  now  laid  upon  her  by  the  State,  she  would  be  freer 
to  do  good,  would  be  able  to  consolidate  her  forces,  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  more  according  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  At 
present  she  too  often  squanders  her  strength  in  places  where 
it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  local  requirements,  or  even 
does  more  harm  than  good,  and  this  simply  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  "living." 
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(b)  That  under  a  voluntaiy  S3^stem,  if  a  clergyman  did  not 
work,  neither  would  he  be  paid  :  at  present  much  monej-, 
which  should  be  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  is  absorbed 
h  J  faineants. 

23. — (a)  That  the  withdrawal  of  State  recognition  from 
the  Church,  by  placing  her  on  a  more  even  footing  with 
her  competitors,  would  increase  friendly  rivalry  and  com- 
petition, would  tend  to  make  each  and  all  bestir  them- 
selves ;  and  religious  life  would  be  quickened  and  extended. 
The  less  the  State  does,  the  more  will  voluntary  effort 
accomplish  :  ease  weakens,  hardship  strengthens  religious 
zeal. 

(b)  That  there  would  be  less  religious  persecution  and 
more  hearty  co-operation  between  the  different  sects. 

(c)  That  the  members  of  the  Church,  who  now  have  com- 
paratively few  calls  upon  them,  would  be  induced  to  subscribe 
largely  to  her  funds. 

(d)  That,  thus,  instead  of  the  neglect  of  the  poor  an- 
ticipated by  some,  there  would  be  active  competition  to  enlist 
their  sympathies,  and  not,  as  now,  an  assumption  that  they 
belonged  to  the  State  Church. 

24. — That  the  fear  some  express  lest  the  sacred  buildings 
should  be  put  to  unseemly  uses,  is  simply  preposterous. 
The  natural  religious  and  reverential  feeling  of  English- 
men is  totally  opposed  to  any  such  desecration  ;  and,  as  it 
would  rest  with  Parliament  to  determine  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  these  buildings.  Parliament  may  be  trusted  to  act 
in  accordance  with  public  feeling.  Moreover,  the  churches 
would  as  a  rule  still  remain  the  property  of  the  Church  of 

England. 

25. — That  in  a  Disestablished  Voluntary  Church  the  laity 
would  obtain  the  influence  and  the  voice  in  Church  matters 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  of  which  they  are  at  present 
deprived. 
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26. — (a)  Tliat  the  governing  Church  Body  of  tlie  Dis- 
established Church,  constituted  as  it  would  be  with  a 
majorit}'  of  its  members  laymen,  would  fully  represent  the 
views  of  the  laity ;  and,  while  keej^ing  the  clergy  in  check, 
would  be  able  to  initiate  reforms  where  thouglit  expedient, 
both  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  administration.  At  pre- 
sent, even  though  laity  and  clergy  agree,  the  Church  herself 
is  utterly  impotent  to  effect  much-needed  internal  reforms. 
Substantial  reforms,  even  in  minute  particulars,  still  less 
in  great  matters,  cannot  be  adopted  without  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  result  being  that 
they  are  left  undone. 

(h)  That  such  a  Church  Bod}^,  composed  as  it  would  be 
of  able,  zealous  and  educated  Churchmen  possessing  ad- 
ministrative ability,  wealth  and  influence,  would  be  a  body 
eminently  suited  to  manage  Church  affairs. 

(c)  That  the  form  of  worship  would  be  made  more  elastic, 
and  the  ritual  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  times. 

(d)  That  promotion  would  be  more  according  to  merit. 
Patrons  would  disappear,  and  congregations  would  seek  out 
efficient  men;  while  the  Central  Body  would  be  in  a 
position  to  compiire  the  merits  of  individual  clergy. 

27. — That  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church  has  proved  in  every  way  a  satisfactory 
precedent. 

28. — That  the  non-existence  of  an  Established  Church  in 
America  and  the  Colonies  has  been  attended  by  many 
advantages. 

29. — (By  some.)  That,  at  present,  instead  of  the  Church 
being  a  bulwark  against  Papal  aggression,  she  has  become 
a  nursery  for  Roman  Catholicism. 

80. — That  the  question  of  the  Protestant  succession  is  in 
these  days  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

31. — {(()  That  the  Established  Church   (more   especially 
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with  regard  to  Scotland   and  Wales)    is  the  Church   of  a 
minorit}^  and  the  numbers  of  her  flock  are  diminishing.* 

(h)  That  unless  an  Established  Church  is  the  Church 
of  a  majority — of  an  overwhelming  majority — her  existence 
cannot  be  justified. 

32. — (a)   That  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  an  Establishment,  has  always  been  in  opposition  to  the 
fuller  and  freer  development  of  national  life. 
/  {h)   That    the    State-paid    clergy  form    a    compact    and 

powerful  force  alwa3^s  opposed  to  progress. 

33. — That  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  overworked  Par- 
liament to  be  entirely  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  questions. 

34. — That  if  the  reform  is  to  come,  it  is  better  to  pre- 
vent excitement  and  bitterness  on  the  subject  b}^  calm 
anticijjator}'^  legislation. 

The  connection  between  Cliurcli  and  State  is  upheld 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  State,  as  a  State,  while  practising 
absolute  toleration,  must  be  religious,  and  must  therefore 
profess  and  uphold  some  religious  faith. 

*  This  is  denied,  at  least  as  regards  Engiand.  There  are,  however,  no 
official  figures  on  which  can  be  founded  any  calculation  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  Church  and  of  Dissent.  "  The  Public  Worship  Census  " 
report  of  1851  (the  last  taken)  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  is  now  certainly  out  of  date.  It  showed,  however,  that  while  in 
1801  the  provision  of  sittings  in  places  of  worship  in  England  and  Wales  was 

Church  of  England  ..."       4,069,28 1 

Other  places  of  worship       ..  963, 1G9 


5,032,450 


In  1851  the  relative  numbers  were — 

Church  of  England  ...         ...         ...         ...     5,317,915 

Other  places  of  worship      ...         ...         ...     4,894,648 


10,212,563 


The  latter  with  a  population  of  18,000,000. 
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(b)  'J'luit  to  break  the  connection  between  Clmrch  and 
State  would  be  to  discourage  religion,  and  to  encourage 
atheism. 

2. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  each  man  is  bound  to  yield  up 
his  mind  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  has  no  right  to 
choose  out  another  faith  for  himself ;  or,  at  any  rate,  has  no 
claim  to  have  his  dissent  recognized  by  the  State,  which, 
being  in  union  with  the  Church,  professes  her  faith  and 
none  other. 

{!))  (B}^  others.)  That  though  the  State  may  tolerate,  it 
must  in  no  way  recognize  dissent  from  the  Established 
Church. 

3. — That  it  is  better  that  religious  worship  should  be 
regulated  by  the  law,  than  that  it  should  be  left  altogether 
to  individual  clergy. 

4. — That  as  an  Established  Church  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  institutions,  and  bestows  great  blessings  on  the 
whole  people,  the  advantages  of  its  existence  more  than 
counterweigh  the  consequent  disadvantages  of  religious 
inequality. 

5. — {a)  That  so  long  as  there  is  an  Established  Church, 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  whether  he  belong  to  any 
denomination  or  no,  who  may  be  suffering  from  sj)iritual 
distress,  has  an  official  spiritual  councillor  to  whom  he  has 
a  right  to  apply  ;  and  a  Church  accessible  to  him  for  all 
purposes  of  worsliip. 

(h)  That  not  onl}^  in  religious  matters,  but  in  every- 
day life,  the  existence  of  a  State-paid  clergyman  to  whom 
every  parishioner  can  apply  is  an  enormous  advantage, 
especially  to  the  poorer  classes ;  and  a  guarantee  of  social 
progre^js. 

(c)  That  the  poor  gain  greatly  from  the  parochial  system  ; 
under  it  the  clergyman  is  the  dispenser  of  the  gifts  and 
philanthropy  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

£  >2 
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6. — That  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  directW  or 
mdirectly  attached  by  some  tie  to  the  Chmxh.  The  tie 
being  less  binding  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  voluntary 
association,  many  persons,  to  their  spiritual  advantage,  can 
belong  to  the  Church  so  long  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
State,  but  not  othervvise. 

7. — That  under  a  pureh^  voluntary  system  the  clergy 
would  be  only  really  accessible  to  the  members,  or  possible 
members,  of  their  Hocks  ;  their  public  functions  would  dis- 
appear. 

8. — (a)  And,  that,  as  the  different  churches  would  be 
sustained  by  voluntar}^  subscriptions,  the  clergy  would  have 
to  bid  for  the  support  of  those  with  means.  This  "  begging 
system "  would  degrade  the  character  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
their  time  and  attention  being  thus  largely  absorbed,  the 
poor,  the  indifferent,  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  contri- 
bute, those  in  short  who  are  especially  in  need  of  spiritual 
aid  or  seasonable  advice,  would  be  perforce  neglected. 

(h)  That  a  clergyman  would  have  to  devote  himself  to 
the  preaching  of  popular  sermons,  and  would  perforce 
neglect  his  functions  as  a  minister  and  servant  of  the  poor. 
9. — That  under  every  voluntary  system  the  clerg}^  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  mere  servants  of  their  congrega- 
tions, and  much  freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of  ideas,  and 
elevation  of  mind,  are  thus  suppressed  and  lost.  Union 
with  the  State  is  the  oidy  Avay  of  securing  real  freedom  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  of  preventing 
intolerance  and  narrow-mindedness. 

10. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  Church  would  be  im- 
poverished, and  only  able  to  offer  small  stipends,  and  would 
therefore  attract  a  lower  and  less  educated  class  of  men 
to  her  ministry,  and  religion  would  grievously  suffer  in 
consequence. 

{[))  And  that  she  would,  through  lack  oi  means,  be  obliged 
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to  a  considerable  extent  to  contract  her  operations,  both 
religious  and  educational,  with  the  same  disastrous  results. 

(c)  That  in  many  parishes  the  clergyman  is  the  sole 
centre  of  civilizing  influence  ;  disestablishment,  by  con- 
tracting the  operations  of  the  Church,  and  b}'  attracting  a 
less  educated  class  of  men,  would  injuriously  diminish  this 
invaluable  influence. 

11. — (a)  (On  the  other  hand,  many  are  possessed  with  the 
idea)  That  the  disestablished  Church  Body  being  left,  as  it 
would  be,  with  large  and  uncontrolled  powers,  and  having 
at  its  disposal  a  very  considerable  capital,*  would  inevitably 
tend  to  become  an  exclusivel}',  or  predominantl}^  clerical 
body  ;  the  control  of  the  State  over  the  clergy  can  alone 
uphold  the  interests  and  influence  of  the  laity. 

{h)  That  those  who  difl'ered  from  the  dictum  of  the  Church 
Body  would  be  driven  out  of  the  fold,  and  the  Church  would 
split  up  into  innumerable  fragments;  intolerance  and  strife 
would  be  increased  and  perpetuated. 

(c)  That  the  connection  of  Church  and  State  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  the  religion  of  the  country  will  be  kept 
broad  and  comprehensive  ;  while  it  secures  a  certain  amount 
of  libert}"  and  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and 
dogmatism. 

12. — (By  some.)  That  the  existence  of  such  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  independent  body  as  the  Church  would 
become  if  disestablished,  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
Commonwealth  itself. 

13. — That  if  the  Church  obtained  perfect  independence  of 
action,  her  conflict  with  Dissent  would  be  sharpened  and 
embittered. 

*  Mr.  Ghidstoue  (Ma}'  lO,  1878)  made  a  computation  that,  if  the  di;^- 
endowmeut  of  the  Church  of  England  were  carried  out  with  the  same 
liberality  as  that  of  the  Irish  Cliurch.  she  would  be  loft  witli  a  capital  of 
^90,000,000, 
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14. — That  as  all  religious  disabilities  are  now  removed  ; 
and  as  every  one  is  free  to  remain  in  the  Church,  or  free  to 
leave,  and  as  her  ordinances  are  not  forced  on  any  person, 
the  presence  of  an  Established  Church  in  no  way  affects 
the  question  of  religious  liberty  or  equality.  The  supposed 
hardship  is,  tlierefore,  no  more  than  a  sentimental 
grievance. 

15. — That  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters  are  at  the 
best  merel}^  sentimental ;  and  any  sectarian  grievances 
which  still  remain,  can  be  better  remedied  by  Eeform  than 
by  Disestablishment. 

16. — That  admitted  scandals  or  anomalies,  or  anachro- 
nisms in  Church  doctrine,  discipline  or  administration, 
can  be  remedied,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  remedied,  if  the 
Church  retains  her  connection  with  the  State. 

17. —  (a)  That  the  Church  of  England,  established  or 
disestablished,  will  always  be  superior  to  other  sects  by 
reason  of  the  culture  of  her  clergy,  and  the  better  social 
position  of  her  members. 

(b)  That,  disestablished,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  would 
tend  to  become  still  more  of  a  caste  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent;  "  social  exclusiveness  "  would  not  be  diminished, 

18. — That  the  Church  may,  in  the  past,  have  been 
apathetic,  but  her  members  are  now  active,  devoted,  zealous 
and  liberal. 

19. — That  with  the  question  of  Disestablishment  is 
necessarily  connected  the  question  of  Disendowment ;  and 
the  difficulties  attending  the  j^ossession  of  the  Church 
buildings,  the  commutation  of  endowments,  &c.,  are  in- 
superable. 

20. — (a)  That  it  is  intended  by  the  Liberationists  to 
drive  all  the  clergy  out  of  their  parsonages,  and  to  put  the 
sacred  buildings  to  unseemly  uses. 

(b)  That   those  who  clamour   for   Disestablishment  are 
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simply  actuated  by  a  desire  to  rob  the  Chuvcb  of  bd' 
possessions. 

21. — That  the  position  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland — a  very 
small  Protestant  minorit}^  and  an  enormous  Catholic  majorit}' 
— was  in  no  way  analogous  to  that  of  the  Church  in  England  ; 
its  disestablishment  forms  therefore  no  precedent. 

22. — {a)  (The  argument  which  is  urged  against  every 
reform  is  also  used  in  this  case) — That  other  institutions 
are  threatened  and  weakened  if  one  is  pulled  down. 

{h)  That  Disestablishment  would  dangerously  touch  even 
the  tenure  of  the  throne ;  the  Establislnnent  and  the 
Monarchy  are  necessarily  linked,  while  Voluntaryism  is 
Republican  and  Democratic. 

28.— (By  some.)  That  if  the  Church  of  England  is 
weakened  at  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  graduall}" 
become  the  most  powerful  denomination,  and  will  obtain 
supreme  sway  in  religious  matters  :  while  the  Protestant 
succession,  being  necessarily  abrogated,  the  State  might  also 
fall  under  that  sway. 

24. — Many,  without  defending  the  principle  of  an 
Established  Church,  refrain  from  seeking  to  sunder  the 
Church  from  the  State,  on  the  ground,  tliat  the  constitution 
is  full  of  anomalies,  and  that  institutions  that  have  grown 
with  the  nation's  growth,  ought  not  to  be  torn  down  simply 
for  the  sake  of  theoretical  perfection. 

25. — x\nd  others,  while  equall}^  denying  the  principle  of 
the  imion  of  Church  and  State,  are  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  existing  state  of  things,  on  the  ground,  that  any  attempt 
to  sever  the  connection  would  cause  endless  confusion,  strife 
and  heart-burnings,  especially  in  the  matter  of  disendow- 
ment.  It  is  better  to  leave  bad  alone  than  run  the  risk  of 
making  it  worse. 

[There    is    a   large    class   who — not   wishing    for    Dis- 
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establishment  if  the  Church  can  be  reformed,  or  will  reform 
herself— desire  to  see  her  remodelled  on  a  more  popular 
basis,  that  she  may  be  made  wide  enough  to  include  all 
English  Christians ;  holding  the  principle,  that  the 
Established  Church  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  Established  Church.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that,  though  un- 
doubtedly^, and  with  advantage,  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  might  be  broadened,  mere  reform  would  never 
enable  her  to  comprehend  within  one  fold  the  different 
religious  sects.] 


DISENDOWMENT.t 

Together  with  Disestablishment  is  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Disendowment :  namely,  to  what  extent  the 
Church,  if  Disestablished,  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
her  present  possessions ;  or  how  far  they  ought  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  State  and  applied  to  other 
purposes. 

Those  in  favour  of  a  certain  measure  of  Disendow- 
ment uphold  their  proposals  on  the  grounds  :— 

1. — That  the  Church  being  a  State  Church,  all  her 
possessions  are  national  property  ;  and  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  State  w^ould  be  justified  in  appropriating  the  whole, 
subject  to  existing  life  interests. 

2. — {a)  That  most  of  the  Churches,  and  all  the  Cathe- 
drals and  Abbeys,  are  distinctly  national  property. 

*  See  "  Church  llcfonn  "  (Imperial  rarlianient  series),  by  Albert  Grey, 
Canon  Freemantle,  and  Geo.  Harwood, — Revs.  S".  Barnett,  C.  W.  Stubbs, 
G.  L.  Keaney,  and  L.  Davies. 

t  Sec  also  the  arguments  for  and  against  Pisestablishmeut, 
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(h)  That  the  present  Church  has  no  prescrijitive  right 
to  her  ohl  endowments.  Thej^  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  were  appropriated  b}^  the  State ;  if  therefore 
they  belong  of  right  to  an}^  Church,  it  is  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church. 

(e)  That  the  Church  has  equally  no  private  right  to  her 
more  modern  endowments,  which  were  presented  to  her — 
as  the  Protestant  Church — when  she  included  all  or  most 
Protestants.  These  endowments  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  and  not  for  that  of  a  particular  denomination  ; 
they  belong  therefore  to  the  nation. 

(d)  That  tithes,  which  constitute  the  chief  su2:)port  of 
the  Church,  were  in  no  way  voluntar}^  offerings,  but  were 
imposed  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  National  Church  ; 
and  should  therefore  revert  to  the  State  in  case  of  dis- 
establishment. 

{e)  That,  moreover,  the  poor  are  legally  entitled  to  share 
in  the  titlies. 

3. — (a)  That  the  endowments  of  the  Church  represent 
to  a  large  extent  merely  the  appropriation  of  public  propert}- 
to  certain  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

(b)  That  the  proof  that  the  endowments  of  the  Church 
are  national  property,  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  no 
part  of  them  can  be  appropriated  or  applied  to  any  fresh 
purpose  except  b}^  Act  of  Parliament.  The  recipients 
of  the  annual  revenues  are,  moreover,  simply  public  func- 
tionaries ;  their  number,  the  mode  of  their  aj^pointment, 
the  creed  they  shall  hold,  the  services  they  still  conduct, 
the  allocation  of  their  incomes,  are  determined  by  the  State. 

4. — {a)  That  the  property  of  the  Church  of  England  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  public  trust ;  the  State  is,  therefore,  justified 
in  treating  it  as  national  property,  and  in  applying  it  to 
national  purposes. 

(Jj)  That  the  property  of  the  dissenting  bodies  is  hel4 
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under  private  trusts,  and  the  State  (except  in  so  iav  as  the 
ordinary  law  is  concerned)  has  scarcel}"  any  voice  in,  or  con- 
trol over,  their  disposal. 

5. — That  the  action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
(created  by  Parliament)  in  throwing  much  ecclesiastical 
property  into  a  common  fund,  has  entirely  subverted  the 
theory  that  Church  property  is  simplj^  the  property  of  the 
several  local  Churches,  &c. 

6. — That  the  action  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  application  of  the 
Surplus  Fund  to  secular  purposes,  is  a  precedent  which 
proves  that  the  State  ma}^,  and  can  with  advantage,  apply 
Church  endowments  to  such  purp(3ses  as  it  thinks  fit. 

7. — That  the  endowments  given  to  the  Established  Church 
—  either  b}^  public  or  private  liberality  —  should  not  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  one  religious  body  within  the 
nation  only,  but  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community. 

8. — (a)  That  modern  voluntaryism  has  made  the  Church 
far  less  dependent  than  formerl}^  on  her  ancient  endow- 
ments, while  Disestablishment  would  tend  to  economize  her 
resources. 

(/;)  That  the  congregations  of  the  Church  constitute 
the  richest  part  of  the  nation  ;  yet  they  are  now  scarcely 
called  upon  for  her  support.  If  the  Church  were  left  to 
take  care  of  herself,  they  would — as  the  Dissenters  in  their 
own  case  do — gladly  contribute  to  maintain  or  extend  her 
present  scale  of  operations. 

9. — (a)  That  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Churches  and 
Cathedrals  is  only  a  detail,  and  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Disendowment.  Details 
can  always  be  settled  on  a  just  basis  afterwards;  while,  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  similar  difficulties  were  suc- 
cessfully surmounted, 
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(h)  That  there  would  be  no  devastation  of  the  Churches, 
nor  hardship  to  individual  incumbents.  Disendowment 
would  be  only  gradual ;  all  life  interests  would  be  scupulously 
respected,  and  the  Church  would  be  allowed  to  retain  her 
recent  endowments. 

[It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Church,  if  disestablished, 
must  be  dealt  with  generously  in  the  matter  of  her  endow- 
ments ;  and  that  she  (or  the  individuals  interested)  can  fairly 
claim  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase  of  her 
revenues,  the  State  appropriating  only  the  balance.  It  is 
usuall}^  contended,  however,  that  the  terms  given  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Church  were  too  liberal  *  ;  and  that  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  "  commuting,  compounding,  and  cutting."! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  if  dis- 
established, the  Church  must  be  allowed  to  retain 
all  her  present  possessions,  without  deduction,  on  the 
grounds  : — 

1. — That  the  State  is  bound  to  secure  all  property  to  its 
owners ;  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Established  Church  are 
strictly  and  legally  her  own  property. 

2. — (a)  That  all  endowments  have  been  given  to  the  Church 
as  such — while  most  have  been  given  to  her  as  a  Protestant 
Church — and  are  therefore  her  absolute  property,  and  to 
dispossess  her  would  be  robbery  and  sacrilege. 

(h)  That  practically,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling 
sums,  none  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  have  come  from 
the  State  ;  the  Church  costs  nothing  to  the  nation  as  such. 

3. — That  if  the  Church  of  England  be  disendowed,  there 
must  be  concurrent  disendowment  of  all  other  religious 
sects  ;  they  all  hold  their  property  on  the  same  tenure, 

*  See  page  39, 
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4. — That  whatever  maybe  the  advantages  of  Disestablish- 
ment, it  cannot  be  right  to  divert  any  of  the  funds  now 
applied  to  religions  purposes,  to  other  uses. 

5. — That  enormous  difficulties — especially  in  connection 
with  the  sacred  buildings — would  arise  in  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  any  scheme  of  partial  Disendowment. 


SCOTCH    DISESTABLISHMENT.    . 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  already  mentioned, 
most  of  which  apply  equally  to  the  question  of  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  churches,  it  is  contended 
by  those  in  favour  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Scotch  Church : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  vast  majority  of  church-going  Scotch- 
men are  not  members  of  the  Established  Church.* 

(h)  That,  in  many  parishes,  the  congregation  attending 
the  Established  Church  is  grotesquely  small. 

2. — That  the  Established  Church  is  simpty  one  section 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  her  recogni- 
tion by  the  State  is  the  chief  bar  to  the  reunion  of  the 
several  branches  of  that  Church — a  reunion  which  would 
I'esult  in  great  economy  of  power  and  resources.! 

3. — That,    more    especially   in    Scotland,    this    sectional 

*  It  was  estimated  in  1872,  that,  in  Scotland,  out  of  a  population  of 
8,400,000,  only  1,003,000  were  members  of  the  Established  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  Church,  sin?e  the  disruption  of  18-13,  has 
added  and  endowed  340  Parish  Churches  (usually  with  manses),  at  a  cost  of 
£2,200,000,  and  that  it  has  shown  greater  vitality  and  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  Churches. 

t  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  denied  that  any  scheme  of  Disestablishment 
would  lead  to  reunion, 
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Church  has  possession  of  national  funds  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  in  providing  religious  ministrations  for 
one  portion  of  the  people  only. 

4. — That  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  poor  and  promoting  education, 
as  Avell  as  for  religious  purposes ;  and  she  has  now  been 
relieved  from  the  two  first  duties. 

5. — That  the  Scotch  Established  Church  is  constituted 
on  an  entirely  different  basis  to  the  English  Church — being 
''  spiritually  and  ecclesiastically  autonomic."  That,  there- 
fore, disestablishment  in  Scotland  could  be  accomplished 
without  difficult}^  and  would  not  affect  the  question  of  dis- 
establishment in  England. 

6. — That  Scotland  is  ripe  for,  and  desirous  of,  dis- 
establishment. 


WELSH    DISESTABLISHMENT. 

As  regards  Wales,  it  is  also  contended  : — 

1. — That  in  Wales  the  Church  of  England  is  an  alien 
Church,  a  "  Church  of  Conquest,"  which  has  never  taken 
root,  nor  succeeded  in  winning  tlie  love  and  loyalty  of  the 
people. 

2. — {a)  That  the  Dissenters  vastly  outnumber  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  growth  of  Dissent 
has  been  most  strongly  marked  * 

*  In  1676  the  population  of  Wales  was  402,250,  of  whom  391, S.IO  were  Church 
of  England,  and  11,000  belonged  to  other  Churches.  In  1851  it  appeared 
that  for  a  population  of  a  little  over  1,000,000,  the  Church  of  England  had 
accommodation  for  269.000  persons,  and  other  Churches  for  600,000  person:^. 
It  was  estimated  in  1881,  that  out  of  a  population  of  1,574.000,  about 
300,000  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  and  about  1,000,000  were 
Nonconformists. 
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(h)  That,  while  Dissent  has  made  enormous  headwa}^, 
the  Estahlished  Church  has  carried  out  its  duties  in  a  i^er- 
functory  and  slovenl}^  manner,  and  has  heen  a  hindrance, 
rather  than  a  help,  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Principality. 

3. — That,  in  Wales  the  Episcopalian  minority  comprises 

the  richer  classes,  the  Nonconformist  majorit}^  the  poorer 

•i — 
classes.     Thus  the  Church,  which  alone  receives  public  aid, 

is  the  Church  of  the  rich,  not  of  the  poor. 

4, — That,  therefore,  whatever  ma}^  be  the  case  in 
England,  the  arguments  are  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
disestablishment  in  Wales. 

5. — That  as,  in  such  matters  as  Education,  Sunday 
Closing,  &c.,  separate  legislation  has  been  instituted  for 
Wales,  there  is  precedent  for  dealing  separately  with  the 
questions  of  Welsh  and  English  Disestablishment. 


*-  H    i^  'h-^  Uot^^  Jvi--^'-    <^^ 


ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 


The  interest  of  the  State  in  Education  is  one  of  purely 
modern  growth,  and  onl}^  dates  back  to  1832.  Up  till  then 
the  supply  of  elementary  education  had  been  left  entirely  to 
voluntary  agencies.  In  that  year,  however,  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  were  partially  opened  to  the  educational  destitution 
of  the  country,  and  it  w^as  determined  to  subsidise  the 
voluntary  agencies  ;  and  an  annual  sum  of  £20,000  was 
voted  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education.  This 
sum  was  expended  in  giving  grants  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  schools,  which  schools  Avere,  however,  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  two  great  voluntary  bodies, — the  National  Society 
(Church  of  England),  founded  in  1811,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societ}-  (Unsectarian),  founded  1808.  In 
1839  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  formed, 
and  £30,000  a  year  w^as  voted  for  educational  purposes, 
a  sum  which  was  gradually  increased  to  £100,000  by  1846. 

In  1846  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  instituted 
grants,  of  not  less  than  £15  or  more  than  £30,  to  teachers, 
in  augmentation  of  the  salary  paid  by  the  managers,  on  con- 
dition of  their  obtaining  a  certificate  of  merit  on  examina- 
tion. They  also  encouraged  the  training  of  pupil  teachers 
by  granting  aid  to  the  training  colleges,  and  b}^  directly 
paying  stipends  to  the  pupil  teachers  themselves.  By  1850 
the  number  of  schools  under  inspection  had  increased  to 
2,000,  and  the  accommodation  to  nearly  500,000  places. 
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Ill  1853,  when  the  grant  amounted  to  d016O,OOO  a  year,  it 
was  found,  that,  though  by  the  help  of  the  Government  build- 
ing grants  many  schools  had  been  established,  their  mainten- 
ance from  purely  voluntary  sources  was  often  precarious,  and 
inadequate  to  their  proper  support;  additional  subsidies  were, 
therefore,  given  to  rural  districts  in  the  form  of  capitation 
grants  on  the  attendance  of  children,  and  in  1856  these  were 
extended  to  town  districts  as  well.  By  1861  the  number  of 
children  in  average  attendance  in  the  assisted  schools,  6,900 
in  number,  had  increased  to  700,000,  with  920,000  on  the 
books,  and  the  total  grant  to  £840,000  a-year,  of  which 
about  <£500,000  was  for  "  maintenance."  At  the  same 
time  some  1,250,000  children  were  on  the  books  of  unassisted 
schools.  In  that  year,  consequent  on  the  Report  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  the  system  of  State 
payment  was  altered,  and  under  the  Revised  Code  (Mr. 
Lowe's),  grants  were  first  given  for  the  individual  examina- 
tion of  children,  while  at  the  same  time  direct  payment  to 
the  teachers  by  the  State  was  abolished. 

Thus  step  by  step  the  State  found  itself  obliged  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  provide 
elementaiy  education.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  aids,  it  was 
found  in  1870  that,  though  the  number  of  children  provided 
for  amounted  to  over  2,000,000,  those  in  no  waj^  provided 
for  still  amounted  to  over  a  million ;  and  the  nation  at  last 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  having  a  school  place  for  every 
child,  and  eveiy  child  in  its  place.  It  became  evident  that, 
to  attain  the  former  of  these  ends,  the  voluntaiy  system 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  national  system ;  and  the  question 
arose  whether  this  public  system  should  be  directed  from  a 
centre,  and  the  cost  be  defraj^ed  from  the  taxes,  or  whether 
each  locality  should  provide  its  own  educational  necessaries, 
with  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  consolidated  fund. 

The    result    of    the    discussion  was    the    establishment 
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of  School  Boiu'ds  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
voluntary  system  ;  and  the  support  of  Board  Schools  from 
rates,  taxes,  and  fees. 

To  secure  the  full  attendance  of  the  cliildren  at  the  schools 
provided  for  them,  compulsion  became  necessary.  The 
extension  of  compulsion  has  taken  place  gradually  ;  at  first, 
in  1870,  permissive  compulsion  was  introduced  in  School 
Board  districts, — School  Boards  might  enact  and  carry  out 
bye-laws  if  they  chose  ;  secondly,  in  1876,  permissive  com- 
pulsion was  extended  to  all  districts,  and  in  addition,  the 
declaration  was  made,  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
cause  his  child  to  receive  elementary  instruction  ;  "  thirdh^ 
in  1880,  compulsion  v/as  made  compulsor}^  throughout  the 
country.  Along  wdth  compulsion  arose  the  question  of 
whether  a  fee,  and  if  so  what  fee,  should  be  exacted  from 
the  parent. 

The  efiicient  elementary  schools  of  England,  AVales,  and 
Scotland  provided,  in  1887,  6,000,000  places,  of  which 
2,340,000  were  in  Board  Schools.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  was  4,000,000.  The  cost  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  (including  administration)  for  ele- 
mentary education  in  Great  Britain  amounted,  in  the  same 
3^ear,  to  over  ^4,000,000  (the  grant  averaging  17s.  5d,  a 
head) ;  the  sum  raised  from  the  rates  was  £1,430,000  ;  the 
fees  amounted  to  £'2,136, 000,  and  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  endowments  to  £960,000 ;  making  a  tola! 
outlay  of  £8,500,000.* 

Though  School  Boards  are  an  established  fact,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  that  were  advanced 
in  favour  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  direct  interference  of 
the  State  in  elementary  education. 

*  In  1886  a  second  Education  Commission  was  appointed,  which  finally 
reported  in  Augast,  1888.  No  Parliamentary  or  Departmental  action  has  as 
yet  (Nov.  1888)  followed  on  the  Report. 
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Tlie  ground  on  whicli  the  first  and  limited  inter- 
ference of  tlie  State  in  national  education  was  upheld 
was : — 

1. — [(()  Thiit  ignorance  is  it  national  danger  and  education 
a  national  good. 

(h)  That  it  is  better  to  pa}^  for  the  education  of  the  child 
tlian  for  the  ignorance  of  the  child  ;  and  that,  in  the  case 
at  least  of  the  poor,  the  State,  in  one  form  or  another,  must 
give  aid  towards  education  by  supervising,  and  partly  paying 
for,  the  schooling  of  their  children. 

The  further  and  direct  interference  of  the  State  in 
education  was  upheld  on  the  ^'  national  "  grounds  : — 

2. — That  as  the  tendenc}^  of  popular  education  is,  by  im- 
proving the  intelligence,  to  raise  the  position  and  enhance 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish 
crime,  it  should  be  made  universal. 

3, — That  the  voluntary  system  having  failed  to  suppl}^  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools,  England  was  falling  behind  in 
the  educational  race,  and  her  workmen  were  being  surpassed 
b}^  those  of  other  nations. 

4. — That  in  order  to  carry  out  a  thorough  system  of 
national  education,  compulsion  is  necessar}^;  compulsion 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  a  complete  net-work  of 
schools. 

5. — That  under  a  purely  voluntary  system,  the  incidence 
of  the  cost  of  education  was  not  fairly  distributed. 

G. — That  as  under  the  voluntary  system  all  contributions 
were  voluntary,  education  was  tainted  with  charity. 

And  on  the  ''  religious  "  grounds  : — 

7. — Thr.t  in  view  of  the  great  divergency  of  religious 
belief  among  Englishmen,  it  was  matter  of  necessity,  that 
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the  State  should  not  use  the  money  of  the  taxpayer  to 
su2)i)ort  solely  denominational  forms  of  education. 

8. — That  the  Church  of  England  had,  hy  means  of  lier 
wealth  and  State  recognition,  obtained  an  unfair  control 
over  2^opular  education  ;  and  this  power  would  be  weakened 
if  the  State  were  to  set  up  its  own  schools. 

9. — That  the  Government  grants  being  provided  from  the 
taxes  the  Dissenters  shared  the  cost,  and  should  be  able, 
without  violation  of  conscience,  to  partake  to  the  full  in  the 
benefits  of  the  educational  system. 

10. — That  if  there  be  compulsion,  there  must  be  Board, 
or  undenominational,  as  well  as  sectarian  Schools ;  the 
parent  cannot  fairly  be  forced  to  send  his  child  to  a  school, 
to  the  religious  teaching  of  which  he  objects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introdnction  of  School 
Boards  was  opposed  on  the  ''  national  "  gronnds  : — 

1. — That  those  who  declined  their  own  local  responsibili- 
ties, could  not  fairly  devolve  them  on  the  nation  ;  and  those 
who  did  nothiuGf  for  their  children  could  have  no  claim  on 
others. 

2. — That  men  will  do  best  what  they  do  for  themselves, 
and  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  education  is 
harmful. 

3. — And  farther,  that  voluntary  agencies  would  do  the 
work  better  and  more  cheaply  than  any  public  body. 

And  on  the  "  religious  "  grounds  : — 

4. — That  education,  to  be  true  education,  must  be  re- 
ligious as  well  as  secular,  and  this  result  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  denominational  system ;  undenomuiational 
teaching,  whether  nominally  religious  or  no,  would  be 
essentially  secular. 

F  2 
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5. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  Established  Church  is  the 
one  true  Church,  and  ought  to  bear  full  sway  in  the  land 
and  should  alone  be  recognized  by  the  State  as  the  teacher 
of  the  people  ;  and  to  allow  schools  not  under  her  sway  to 
be  set  up  at  the  public  expense  would  dangerously  weaken 
her  power. 

(h)  And  that  it  is  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  the 
souls  of  the  people  are  entrusted  by  Heaven,  and  religious 
teaching  ouglit  in  no  case  to  be  wrested  out  of  theii'  hands. 

G. — That  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  make 
men  wise  or  moral,  but  only  to  shield  their  rights.  That 
in  taking  A.'s  mone}^  (whether  from  taxes  or  rates)  to 
educate  B.'s  children,  the  State  is  trespassing  beyond  its 
true  field  of  work,  and  is  herself  wronging  A.  instead  of 
securing  him  from  wrong. 

7. — That  the  dissenting  parent  is  perfectly  free  to  choose 
his  school,  and  is  sufficiently  protected  b}^  the  conscience 
clause.  If  there  be  no  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  his 
misfortune,  but  one  for  which  the  State  is  not  responsible. 

8. — That  any  State  system  of  education  would  probably 
destroy  and  absorb  the  voluntary  ;  and  such  a  result  would 
be  a  grievous  blow  to  education  and  religion. 

The  creation  of  local  bodies  under  proper  control  to 
be  responsible  for  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the 
new  schools,  and  the  partial  support  of  these  schools 
from  local  rates ;  as  against  the  centralization  of  the 
system,  and  its  entire  support  from  the  consolidated 
fund,  was  upheld  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  each  district,  knowing  its  own  wants,  would  pro- 
vide for  them  better  and  more  economically,  than  if  the  work 
were  to  bp  performed  and  directed  from  a  central  agency. 

2. — That  the  danger  of  dull  uniformity  would  be  diminished. 
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3. — That  the  broad  principle  of  the  religious  question 
being  once  laid  down,  the  details  of  religious  teaching,  or  its 
omission,  would  be  better  settled  by  each  locality  for  itself, 
than  by  a  central  body. 

4. — That  as  the  benefits  derived  from  education  are  in 
part  national,  in  part  local,  the  ratepayers  and  the  tax- 
paj^ers  should  each  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost. 
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It  is  proposed  that  all  elementary  education  should 
be  gratuitous. 

This  proposal  has,  until  lately,  usually  been  in- 
tended to  apply  to  School  Board  Schools  alone,  the 
deficiency  of  income  to  be  supplied  from  the  rates. 

As  thus  proposed,  it  was  supported  by  the  argu- 
ments given  below,  as  well  as  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (By  some.)  That  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Voluntary  system,  and  to  the  universal  extension  ot 
Board  schools,  which  are  more  efficient  and  less  sectarian  ; 
while,  as  they  alone  are  subject  to  representative  control, 
they  are  the  only  form  of  school  which  ought  to  receive 
public  money. 

2. — (By  others.)  That  the  abolition  of  fees  in  the  Board 
schools  w^ould  attract  to  them  the  poorest  class  of  children, 
and  that  the  more  well-to-do  would  consequently  patronise  the 
Voluntary  schools ;  thus  the  latter  would  be  in  a  better  position 
than  before,  and  tend  to  become  "  higher  gi-ade  "  schools. 

In   addition   to   tlie   arguments   given   below,  the 
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proposal    was     opposed,     more     especially,    on     the 
grounds : — 

1. — {a)  That  the  abolition  of  the  fee  in  the  Board  schools 
would,  of  necessity,  involve  the  same  in  the  Voluntary 
schools.  These  latter,  being  largely  dependent  on  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  fee,  would  mostl}''  be  ruined  and 
disaj^pear.  Thus,  the  nation  would  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  educational  competition  that  now  exists  between  the 
Board  and  the  Voluntary  systems ;  and  would  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  the  very  numerous  body  of  Voluntary 
school  managers  who  now  devote  so  much  zealous  care 
to  education. 

(h)  That,  as  the  religious  teaching  given  in  the  Board 
schools  is  necessarily  meagre,  religion  would  grievously 
suffer,  and  all  education  would  become  secularised. 

2. — That,  thus,  abolition  of  the  fee  would  not  benefit,  but 
would  greatly  injure,  education. 

3. — (ft)  That  the  disappearance  of  the  Voluntary  system 
would  necessitate  the  vast  extension  of  Board  schools,  at 
great  cost  to  the  State  and  to  the  ratepayers.* 

(h)  That  as  the  increased  cost  to  the  ratepayers  would  be 
very  great,  the  demand  would  arise  for  a  more  rudimentary 
or  less  efficient  system  of  national  education. 

4. — That  England  could  not  afford,  either  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  or  materially  in  regard  to  her  position  among 
nations,  to  relax  her  system  of  public  education. 

*  The  Voluntary  schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  1887, 
provided  places  for  3,650,000  children,  and  the  Board  schools  for  2,340,000. 
The  subscriptions  towards  the  Voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  £770,000,  and  the  fees  received  amounted  to  £1,280,000. 

The  additional  burden  that  would  be  cast  on  the  rates  and  the  taxes  by 
the  universal  substitution  of  Board  for  Voluntary  schools,  has  been  variously 
estimated.  By  Mr.  Chamberlain  it  is  now  put  at  five  millions  annually, 
together  with  an  initial  outlay  on  buildings  of  not  less  than  thirtv-five 
millions  sterling. — Speech  at  Birmingham,  May  2o(h,  IS.'^S. 
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It  is  noAV  i^roposecl,  however,  that,  while  the  fee 
should  be  gradually  abolished  iu  all  Public  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  a  compensatory  Grant  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  should  be  made  to  all  schools,  Board  and 
Voluntary  alike.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  School 
income  is  concerned,  there  would  l)e  no  pecuniary 
loss  from  the  change^ ;  while  the  relative  position  oi 
the  Board  and  the  Yoluutary  system  wouhl  not  b(^ 
altered. 

The  school  fees  proposed  to  Ix^  abolished  now 
amount  to  about  two  millions  a  year.'"' 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds  : — - 

1. — (^0  That  ignorance  being  a  national  clanger,  and  edu- 
cation a  national  benefit,  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  communit}^  is  justified  in  forcing  every  parent  to 
send  his  child  to  school ;  but  it  is  not  justified  in  forcing  him 
to  pay  for  that  which  it  compels  him  to  take.f 

2. — (a)  That  gratuitous  education  is  the  logical  corollary 
to  compulsory  education  ;  it  is  an  anomaly  to  compel  a  child 
to  enter  a  school,  and  then  to  throw  the  obstacle  of  the  fee 
in  the  way  of  his  observing  the  law. 

(b)  That  more  especiall}^  is  this  the  case,  in  consequence 
of  the  decision  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  that  arrears  of  fees 
cannot  be  recovered  in  the  County  Court ;  and  that  the 
parent  cannot  be  summoned  for  non-payment.  Thus  is 
necessitated  the  absurd  and  wasteful  system  of  excluding 
the  child  for  non-pa3'ment  of  the  fee,  and  then  prosecuting 


*  Namely  (in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  for  1887).  Voluntary  schools, 
£1,280,000,  Board  schools,  £850,000— total,  £2,130,000. 

f  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  compulsory  vaccination,  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  births,  &c.,  no  fee  is  charged. 
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the  parent  for  its  non-attendance,  as  the  only  means  of  com- 
pellmg  paj^ment. 

(c)  That  the  system  creates  an  offence — punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment — in  regard  to  an  obligation  which 
ought  never  to  exist.  The  law  prosecutes  the  parent  for 
being  penniless,  not  for  refusing  to  send  his  child  to  school. 
Thus  education  is  made  unpopular,  and  the  law  is  brought 
into  disrepute. 

3. — (a)  That  the  attendance  at  school  would  be  greatly 
improved,  and  the  necessity  of  compulsion  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  by  the  abolition  of  the  fee;  experience  proves 
that  the  fee  is  in  many  ways  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  regular 
attendance,  and  therefore  to  education. 

(h)  That  those  parents  who  are  already  the  least  favour- 
able to  education,  are  just  those  on  whom  the  fee  is  the 
severest  burden ;  and  it  thus  constitutes  an  additional  in- 
centive to  them  to  keep  their  children  from  school. 

4. — (a)  That  the  parent  who  values  education  would  not 
appreciate  it  the  less,  while  the  parent  who  is  indifferent  to 
education  would  like  it  the  more,  if  he  were  not  called  upon 
to  pay  towards  its  cost,  especiallj^  as,  whether  they  pay  or 
not,  their  children  receive  the  same  education. 

(h)  That  if  education  were  free  all  would  desire  to  claim 
their  share  of  the  advantage. 

(c)  That  the  free  Parks,  Museums,  Picture  Galleries, 
Libraries,  &c.,  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  working  classes. 

5. — That  if  the  fee  were  abolished,  compulsion  would  be 
less  unpopular;  and — to  the  advantage  of  education — public 
opinion  would  sanction  greater  stringency  in,  and  better  en- 
forcement of,  the  law. 

6. — That  the  cost  of  collection  bears  an  undue  proportion 
to  the  receipts.  Th.e  money  received  from  the  fees  does 
not  compensate  for  the  worry,  expense,  and  loss  of  time 
to  teachers,  visitors,  School   Boards,  parents,   and  magis- 
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trates,  involved  in  obtaining  them.     The  levy  of  a  fee  is  the 
worst  possible  wa}^  of  raising  a  public  revenue. 

7. — That  thus,  while  the  fees  are  but  sums  taken  from  one 
pocket  and  put  into  another,  and  do  not  affect  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  the  loss  of  education  resulting  from  their  imposi- 
tion is  a  national  calamity.  The  system  is  uneconomical, 
injurious  to  the  parent,  and  prejudicial  to  education. 

8. — That  the  question  is  not  whether  education  should  be 
entirely  free  or  wholly  paid  for,  but  whether  it  should  be 
wholly  or  partiallj^  gratuitous. 

9. — (a)  That  as  the  principle  is  admitted,  that  the  State 
should  pay  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  costs  of  elementary 
education,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  whole  cost,  the  abolition 
of  the  fee  would  be  but  a  small  step  further ;  and  there 
would  be  nothing  '^  charitable,"  or  pauperising,  in  the  State 
beanng  this  additional  expense. 

{h)  That  this  small  fraction  of  the  expense  cannot  reall}- 
constitute  the  Eubicon,  on  one  side  of  which  is  proj)er  con- 
tribution by  the  parent  and  on  the  other  Socialism. 

(c)  That  there  should  be  no  confusion  of  ideas  between  a 
gift  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  assistance  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  fulfil  an  obligation  imposed  by  the  State. 

10. — That  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  we  have  hit  upon  the 
exact  fraction  of  direct  contribution  by  wliich  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  parent  is  in  no  way  undermined,  and 
the  abolition  of  which  would  bring  to  ruin  all  parental 
independence,  control,  and  responsibilit3\  In  countries 
where  schools  are  free,  the  parents  are  not  less  inde- 
pendent. 

11. — (a)  That  it  is  not  a  question  between  the  general 
payment  of  fees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  freedom  of  j3chool 
on  the  other,  but  between  free  schools  and  a  system  under 
which  some  parents  paj^  fees  ar.d  some  do  not. 

(h)  That  the  present  system  of  remission  has  a  pauperis- 
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ing  effect.  Tlie  dignit}^  and  independence  of  the  parent  are 
more  likel}'  to  be  lowered  by  the  frequent  necessity  of  ap- 
plying for  remission  of  the  fee  in  bad  times,  than  by  a 
general  State  system  of  free  schools,  in  which  there  would 
be  no  distinction  of  person  or  property. 

12. — That  the  dignity  and  independence  of  those  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  endowed  schools  are  in  no 
way  lowered. 

13. — (a)  That  the  system  of  remission  of  fees  leads  to 
much  difficulty  in  working,  and  to  much  deception  on  the 
part  of  those  relieved  ;  while  it  accentuates  the  line  between 
poverty  and  possession. 

(h)  That,  as  it  is  impossible  really  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  who  can,  and  those  who  cannot  pay  the  fee, 
many  honest  and  hard-working  but  poverty-stricken  parents 
are  either  deterred  from  applying  for  remission,  by  scruples 
which  have  no  weight  with  their  less  reputable  neighbours; 
or  are  humiliated  by  being  compelled  to  beg  for  remission, 
and  irritated  by  the  inquisitorial  examination  into  their 
private  affairs  which  is  a  necessity  of  the  system. 

(c)  That  the  individual  application  for  remission — a  ne- 
cessity of  the  system  of  fees — either  to  School  Boards  or 
to  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  calculated  to  pauperise  great 
numbers  of  persons  wdio  have  hitherto  been  able  to  keep 
clear  of  any  form  of  charitable  or  poor  law  relief. 

14. — (a)  That  there  is  no  question  of  the  parents  escaping 
all  share  of  the  cost  of  education.  They  contribute  their 
share  by  life-long  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  ;  and  they  in- 
directly suffer  much  loss  from  the  obligation  they  are  under 
of  keeping  their  children  at  school  until  a  late  age.  It  is 
unfair  to  demand  a  further  sacrifice  on  their  part. 

(/;)  Til  at,  under  the  S3'stem  of  fees,  the  expense,  instead 
of  being  spread  over  all  his  life,  falls  upon  the  parent  just  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  least  able  to  defray  it ;  it  is  a  tax 
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which  mcreases  proportionately  ^vitll  his  liabilities  and  out- 
goings ;  and  whicli,  in  veiy  man}'  cases,  is  a  grievous  and 
intolerable  burden. 

(c)  That  often  the  necessity  of  producing  the  fee  forces 
the  parent  to  starve  the  child. 

15. — {a)  That  the  adoption  of  free  schools  would  in  no 
way  increase  the  cost  of  education,  but  by  economy  in 
administration  would  diminish  expense  ;  it  would  only  change 
the  incidence,  especially  the  first  incidence,  of  the  cost,  and 
place  it  on  a  fairer  basis. 

16. — {a)  (By  some.)  That  the  richer  classes  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  national  education. 

ih)  (By  others.)  That  there  would  be  no  special  class 
benefit  in  the  matter.  The  poorer  classes  would  derive  no 
gain  whicli  would  not  be  shared  by  the  whole  nation. 

17. — That  those  who  send  their  children  to  secondary 
schools  enjoy  the  benefit  of  innumerable  endowments — some 
filched  from  the  poor — whereby  the  cost  of  education  is 
lightened;  Avhile  the  elementary  schools  are  without  such 
aids. 

18. — (a)  That  education  being  of  national  concern,  and 
for  the  national  good,  there  is  nothing  illogical  and  unfair 
in  expecting  the  unmarried  or  childless  to  contribute  to  the 
cost. 

(h)  That  every  parent  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  the 
elementary  schools  ;  if  he  chooses  to  send  his  child  else- 
where, he  must  pay  additionally  for  the  luxury. 

19. — (rt)  That,  for  the  same  educational  results,  the  fees 
vary  arbitrarily  in  different  schools ;  parents  in  the  same 
position  of  life,  are  compelled  by  the  State  to  pay  differing 
prices  at  the  whim  of  the  managers. 

(h)  That  it  is  to  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  voluntary 
school  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  fee  from  the  parent. 

(c)  That  a  varying  fee  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose 
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of  excluding  some  special  cliikl,  thought  to  be  undesirable, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  parents  to  cause  their  children 
to  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

20. — (a)  That  education  being,  nowadays,  essential  for 
advancement  in  life,  any  difficulty  or  disparity  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  it  tends  to  accentuate  existing  inequalities. 

{h)  That  the  present  system  of  remission  and  of  varying 
fee,  tends  to  class  distinctions  and  to  individual  degradation. 

21. — That  to  institute  a  few  free  schools  onl}^,  would  tend 
still  further  to  accentuate  class  distinctions  and  individual 
degradation :  the  system,  if  adopted,  should  be  adopted 
universally. 

22. — (By  some.)  That  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
gratuitous  education  in  elementary  schools,  would  gradually 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  national  system  of  universal  free 
education  (as  in  America). 

23. — That  as  elementar}^  education  alone  is  compulsory, 
the  State  can  provide  this  free  of  cost  without  being  logically 
obliged  gratuitously  to  provide  higher  education  also. 

24. — (a)  That  food  and  clothing  being  indispensable 
necessities  of  existence  (and  the  latter  essential  to  public 
moralit}^),  it  is  rightly  considered  a  crime  for  the  parent 
to  neglect  to  provide  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Education 
is  not,  however,  an  absolute  necessity,  and,  while  the  State 
may  fairly  compel  the  parent  to  provide  the  former  at  his 
own  expense,  it  cannot  fairly  compel  him  to  provide  the  latter. 

(b)  That  while  the  parent  will  naturally  provide  the 
former,  experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  least,  he  cannot  be  expected  or  trusted  to 
provide  the  latter. 

(c)  That  no  compulsion  is  required  to  force  a  child  to  eat 
or  to  keep  warm,  while  direct  or  indirect  compulsion  is 
usually  required  to  force  it  to  learn. 

(d)  That,  practicall}^,  the  distinction  between  State  obli- 
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gatioii  in  the  matter  of  education  and  in  that  of  food  and 
clothing  already  exists.  Two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  cost  of  education  is  already  provided,  but  no  portion 
of  the  food  and  clothing. 

25. — That  one  great  advantage  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  system  of  Free  schools  would  be  that  the 
general  financial  position  of  the  Voluntary  school  managers 
w^ould  be  left  untouched ;  and  thus  the  question  of  Board  t. 
Denominational  schools  would  not  arise. 

26. — (By  some.)  That,  by  making  them  still  more  largely 
dependent  on  public  money,  it  would  tend  to  the  ultimate 
control,  b}^  representative  managers,  of  the  Voluntary  schools 
during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction. 

27. — That  the  poorer  schools,  v\]iich  require  it  most, 
would  be  those  which  would  chiefly  benefit  from  the  change 
of  the  fee  into  an  attendance  grant. 

28.— (a)  That  free  schools  have  been  successfully  adopted 
in  America,  France,  and  elsewhere. 

(b)  That  the  position  of  education  in  America — tlie  schools 
throughout  being  free,  and  open  to  all,  and  compulsion  not 
being  enforced — is  so  entii'ely  different  to  that  prevailing  in 
England  that  an}^  comparison  of  attendance,  etc.,  is  worthless. 

29. — That  in  old  days  the  elementary  schools  were 
mostly  free. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  contended  tliat  some  fee 
sliould  be  universally  cliarged,  on  the  grounds  :  — 

1. —  ((/)  That  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  parent  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  his  children.  The  parent  hav- 
ing taken  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  introducing  the 
child  into  the  w^orld  is  bound  to  provide  for  him. 

(h)  That,  while  in  the  case  of  the  working  classes,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  that 
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the  State  should  hear  a  portion  of  the  cost,  this 
weakening  of  parental  responsibilit}^  is  regrettable. 

2. — (a)  That  the  self-esteem  and  self-reliance  of  the 
parent,  and  his  parental  responsibilities,  would  be  fatally 
weakened,  if  he  were  entirel}^  relieved  of  the  cost  of  his 
children's  education. 

(h)  That,  thus,  the  fabric  of  family  life,  which  is  built  up 
on  the  foundation  of  responsibility  and  sacrifice,  would  be 
injuriously  undermined. 

(c)  Tliat  the  moral  control  of  the  parent  over  his  child 
would  be  weakened. 

(d)  That  it  would  lead  to  a  general  pauperisation  of  the 
working  classes. 

3. — That  there  is  no  real  injustice  in  forcing  a  man  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  that  which  greatly  benefits  himself 
and  his  famil3\ 

4. — That  the  term  "free  schools  "  is  a  misnomer;  the 
cost  of  the  schools  would  remain  the  same,  the  incidence  of 
the  cost  would  alone  be  changed. 

5. — That  the  majority  of  the  parents  can  perfectly  well 
afford  to  i)ay  the  fee  ;  its  abolition  would  be  to  make  a 
present  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  them,  and  unfairly  to 
place  the  whole  burden  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  deriving  only  an  indirect 
benefit  from  it. 

6. — (a)  That  it  would  be  unfair  that  those  who  provide 
for  the  cost  of  the  education  of  their  own  children,  and 
already  pay  too  large  a  share  of  the  cost  of  elementary 
education,  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 

(h)  That  it  Avould  be  especially  unfair  on  the  unmarried 
and  childless. 

7 — (a)  That  it  is  the  class  just  above  the  working  class, 
on  whom  the  cost  of  living  and  of  education  falls  heaviest, 
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and  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  tax  them  still  more  highly 
in  order  to  provide  gratuitous  education  for  the  lo^'er 
classes. 

{h)  That  the  middle  and  U2)per  classes  benefit  but  to  a 
small  extent  from  endowments,  while  the  elementary  school  is 
now  practically  endowed  almost  to  the  full  extent  of  the  cost 
of  education. 

8. — That  abolition  would  be  a  mere  wasteful  sacrifice  of 
revenue,  just  in  its  incidence,  and  easily  raised. 

9. — (^0  That  the  fees  are,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  the  parent ;  while  the  system  of 
reduction  and  remission  obviates  any  real  hardship. 

(b)  That  the  schools  in  wdiich  the  fees  are  highest  are 
often  the  most  popular. 

10. — (a)  That  the  amount  the  parent  pays  in  fees  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  cost,  and  certainly  no 
more  than  the  fair  share. 

(h)  That  those  to  whom  the  fee  is  a  burden  are  chiefly 
the  unthrifty  and  the  drunkard ;  and  to  them  free  schools 
would  only  mean  greater  waste  or  more  beer. 

(c)  That  remission  of  fee  is  freely  given  to  all  those  who 
cannot  pay ;  while  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  should  not  be 
relieved  of  their  obligations. 

11. — That  the  system  of  remission,  on  the  whole,  works 
well.  That  even  if  it  tends  to  pauperise  a  few  of  the  appli- 
cants for  remission,  this  is  a  lesser  evil  than  the  wholesale 
pauperisation  implied  in  universal  free  schools. 

12. — That  the  present  system  of  varying  fees  forms  a 
convenient  class  distinction. 

13. — (a)  That  the  parents,  as  a  whole,  have  gained  and  not 
lost  by  the  prohibition  of  child  labour.  Work,  which  formerly 
was  done  by  children,  is  now  done  by  men  or  lads  at  higher 
wages. 

(b)  That  the  fee    is    taken    into    account    in    wages,    its 
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abolition  would,  therefore,  be  of  only  temporary  advantage 
to  the  poor. 

14. — That  that  which  is  compulsory  is  not  necessarily 
gratuitous.  The  State  forces  parents  to  provide  their 
children  with  food  and  clothing,  insists  on  sanitary  dwell- 
ings and  a  pure  water  supply,  etc.,  etc. —  and  all  this  with- 
out providing  in  an}^  way  for  the  cost. 

15. — That  if  education  were  provided  free  of  all  cost,  by 
the  State,  logically  the  State  would  also  have  to  supply  free 
clothing,  free  food,  &c.  The  obligation  on  the  individual 
would  be  fatally  undermined,  and  a  vast  step  towards 
Socialism  would  be  taken. 

16. — (a)  That  the  payment  of  a  fee  tends  to  regularit}-  <  f 
attendance.  Parents  and  children  would  cease  to  value 
education  if  they  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  anything 
towards  its  cost. 

(h)  That  the  fact  of  having  paid  the  weekly  fee  induces 
the  parent  to  insist  on  the  regular  attendance  of  his  child. 

(c)  That  the  fee  is  the  least  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
attendance.  Lack  of  clothes  and  boots,  illness,  truancy, 
home  requirements,  indifference  or  neglect,  are  the  real 
causes  of  irregularit}^ 

(d)  That,  on  the  whole,  the  parents  prefer  to  pay  the  fee. 
17. — That  the  fact  of  having  to  produce  the  fee  week  hy 

week  induces  to  hard  work,  thrift,  and  sobriety. 

18. — {a)  That  the  increase  of  taxation  which  would  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  abolition  of  the  fee,  and  the  fact 
that  the  parents  were  paying  nothing  towards  the  cost,  would 
lead  to  a  demand  for  a  diminution  in  the  expenditure  on 
education.     Free  education  would  mean  starved  education. 

(Jj)  That  it  would  lead  to  an  increased  demand  that  the 
endowments  of  the  Church  should  be  partially  applied  to 
meet  the  cost  of  education. 

19.—  (a)  (By  some.)  That  a  system  of  free  schools  would 
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inevitably  tend  towards  the  extinction  of  the  vohmtarv 
system ;  *  and  that  this  is  the  object  its  advocates  have 
really  at  heart. 

(b)  (By  others.)  That  the  commutation  of  the  variable 
and  uncertain  fee  into  a  fixed  grant,  would  give  renewed 
vitality,  and  fresh  vantage  ground  to  the  sectarian  system, 
and  would  thereby  retard  the  complete  assertion  of  religious 
liberty  and  equality. 

20. — (By  some.)  That  the  grant  of  further  public  money 
to  the  voluntary  schools  in  lieu  of  the  fee,  by  throwing 
almost  the  whole  cost  on  the  public  funds,  would  lead 
to  an  irresistible  demand  that  the  control  of  the  schools 
should,  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  representative  managers — to  the 
complete  destruction  of  all  that  the  voluntaryists  hold 
dear. 

21. — (a)  That  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  assessing 
the  grant  given  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fee ;  and  in  dealing 
equitably  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  schools — one 
class  of  schools  would  of  necessity  gain,  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

(h)  That  in  all  probability  the  schools  which  would 
chiefly  lose,  would  be  those  where  the  fee  was  a  high  one, 
namely,  the  best  and  most  efficient ;  and  thus  education 
would  suffer, 

22. — (a)  That  if  the  primary  schools  were  to  be  freed,  the 
State  would  gradually  find  itself  obliged  to  provide  free  edu- 
cation for  all  classes  ;  thus  doubling  or  trebling  the  cost  of 
education  to  the  communit}'  as  a  whole. 

{h)  That  to  free  the  primary  schools  alone,  would  be  a 
degradation  to  those  frequenting  them  ;  they  would  thus  be 
branded  as  belonging  to  the  lowest  social  stratum,  and  as 
the  recipients  of  "  charit3\" 

*  See  No.  1,  p.  70. 
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23. — That  the  attendance  at  the  free  schools  in  America 
is  worse  than  that  in  England. 

[The  assertion  of  one  side,  that  the  children  whose  fees 
are  at  present  remitted,  improve  in  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  that  of  the  other,  that  they  do  not  attend  so  well,  are 
not  placed  among  the  arguments ;  as,  in  either  case,  the 
question  is  entirely  beside  the  mark,  seeing  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  "  free  "  children  are  abnormal  and  artificial. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  worst  and  most  irregular  class  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remission  of  fee  is  usually 
made  contingent  on  regular  attendance.] 


RELIGIOUS    TEACHING    IN    BOARD    80H0OLS.^^- 

It  is  proposed  by  some  to  Avitlidraw  from  School 
Boards  the  po'^ver  of  giving  any  religions  teaching 
in  their  schools,  and  to  make  Board  School  teaching 
entirely  secular. 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (By  some.)  That  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
State  to  recognize  any  religious  teaching. 

2. — (By  others.)  That  though  the  State  may  recognize 
religious  teaching,  it  should  not  use  the  national  money  in 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  that  which  part  of  the  nation 
objects  to  or  disbelieves. 

3. — That  the  necessary  religious  teaching  can  be  given  out 
of  school  hours,  and  in  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  children 

*  See  also  pp.  66  and  67. 
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attending  Sunday  schools  have  largely  increased  in  numhers 
in  consequence  of  increased  education. 

4. — That  wliere  religious  instruction  is  given,  the  teacher 
wlio  is  not  a  Protestant  or  a  believer,  is  either  obliged  to 
give  up  his  profession,  or  hypocritically  to  teach  that  in 
which  he  disbelieves  or  of  which  he  disapproves. 

5. — That  to  forbid  the  teaching  of  all  doctrine,  and  pro- 
miscuously to  place  the  religious  instruction  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  belong  to  many  sects,  or  to  none,  is  bad  for 
morality  and  disastrous  to  religion. 

6. — That  religious  teaching,  if  given  at  all,  must  neces- 
sarily be  sectarian  in  bias ;  and  as  the  training  colleges 
are  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  one  sect,  that  denomination 
obtains  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  permissive  power  of 
giving  nnsectarian  religious  teaching  in  Board  Schools 
is  upheld  on  the  grounds  :— 

1. — That  education  Avithout  any  religious  teaching  is 
worse  than  useless. 

2. — {a)  Tliat  the  State  ought  not  to  hold  aloof  from  all 
recognition  of  religious  teaching. 

(h)  And  that  by  refraining  from  any  recognition  of  reli- 
gious teaching,  and  still  more  by  practically  prohibiting  it, 
the  State  would  cast  doubts  on  all  religion. 

{c)  That  as  the  State  gives  grants  towards  the  secular 
instruction  only,  it  does  not  actually  endow  religious  teach- 
ing in  any  way. 

8. — That  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  rehgious 
instruction  given  by  the  teachers  in  Board  Schools  is 
essentially  reverential  and  religious,  though  not  sectarian. 

4. — That  the  religious  scruples  of  all  are  protected  by  the 
Conscience  Clause. 

u  2 
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5. — That  religious  hatreds  are  softened  by  bringing 
children  of  different  denominations  under  one  common 
religious  teaching. 

6. — That  at  present  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  if  they 
so  desire,  can  prohibit  religious  instruction  in  their  schools, 
and  it  would  be  intolerable  that  the  wishes  of  the  majorities 
in  other  places  should  be  overridden. 

7. — That  the  attempt  to  do  without  religious  teaching  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere  has  been  a  failure. 


REFORM. 


Befoiie  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  number  of  nomi- 
nation seats  was  enormous.  It  was  computed  that  175 
members  were  actually  returned  by  89  peers,  while  100 
others  obtained  their  seats  through  the  influence  of  66 
membei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Government 
itself  could  command  seven  seats.  In  some  boroughs 
there  were  practically  no  electors. 

The  "first"  Reform  Act,  introduced  by  Lord  Grey's 
Government  in  1831,  was  passed  in  1832.  Its  main  pro- 
visions :  (i.)  Simplified  and  unified  the  existing  fran- 
chises, which  were  so  complicated,  that  in  boroughs  alone 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  qualifications, 
extending  very  low  down  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  very 
much  restricted  on  the  other.  This  simplification  was  accom- 
plished (to  use  general  terms)  by  reducing  the  franchise  in 
boroughs  to  an  uniform  ^10  household,  and  in  counties  to  a 
iJlO  freehold  and  copyhold,  and  a  £50  leasehold  qualification. 
By  these  means  about  half  a  million  of  electors  w^ere  added 
to  the  register,  (ii.)  Disfranchised  all  boroughs  containing 
less  than  2000  inhabitants,  56  in  nurrber;  semi-disfranchised 
30  other  boroughs  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants,  and  amal- 
gamated two  others,  making  143  borough  seats  available  for 

*  In  the  last  edition,  the  arguments  for  and  against  Reform  and  Redis- 
tribution were  omitted.  But  I  have  thought  it  well  to  leave  the  historical 
retrospect,  and  have  brought  it  up  to  date,  adding  a  section  on  "  ^lanhood 
Suffrage." 
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Redistribution,  of  wliicli  65  were  given  to  the  counties.  In 
England  and  Wales  43  new  boroughs  were  created,  of  w^iich 
22 — including  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Finsburv,  Greenwich,  and  Lambeth — were 
to  return  two,  and  the  rest  one  member  each.  Seven 
counties  each  received  a  third  member,  and  twenty-six  were 
divided,  each  division  to  send  two  members  ;  wdiile  Yorkshire 
was  given  six  members  instead  of  four,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
constituency  was  formed,  and  in  Wales  three  counties  had 
an  additional  member.  In  Scotland  the  representation  was 
completely  re-arranged  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  given 
a  second  member,  five  new  single  boroughs  were  created, 
and  69  towns  were  formed  into  14  "districts  of  burghs," 
each  returning  one  member,  while  three  additional  seats 
were  given  to  the  counties.  In  Ireland,  Belfast,  Limerick, 
AVaterford,  Galway,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  were 
given  second  members.  Thus,  England  was  to  return  500 
members  instead  of  513,  Scotland  53  instead  of  45,  and 
Ireland  105  instead  of  100,  in  all  658. 

In  each  of  the  years  1852,  1S54,  lcS59,  1860,  and  1866, 
Reform  Bills  w^ere  introduced  by  the  Governments  of  the 
day,  but  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  Reform  Acts  of  1867-8,  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli — 
but  in  their  passage  through  the  House  greatly  extended  and 
altered,  both  in  principle  and  detail — as  passed,  ju'ovided  (i.) 
For  the  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  the  basis  of  household  sutlrage,  with  a  £*10 
lodger  qualification ;  in  Ireland  to  a  £4  rating ;  of  the  county 
franchise  to  a  MV2  rating  ([ualification,  in  Scotland  £14 
valuation,  (ii.)  For  the  disfranchisement  of  11  boroughs — 
4  for  corrupt  practices,  and  7  as  containing  less  than  5,000 
iidiabitants — and  the  semi-disfranchisement  of  38  more  with 
populatio)\s  below  10,000,  making  in  all  52  borough  seats 
available   fo)'   redistribution.       Seven    of  these   seats  were 
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given  to  Scotland,  raising  the  number  of  her  representatives 
to  60,  and  were  applied  to  creating  two  University  seats, 
to  giving  Glasgow  a  third  seat,  to  creating  the  *'  Border 
Burghs,"  and  to  giving  an  additional  member  to  Dundee  and 
to  two  counties.  In  Ireland  no  change  was  made.  In 
England,  additional  members  (bringing  them  up  to  three) 
were  given  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds ;  nine  new  boroughs,  each  returning  one  member, 
were  formed,  together  with  Chelsea  and  Hackne}^  each 
returning  two  ;  Salford  and  Merthyr  Tvdvil  had  each  an 
additional  member ;  the  University  of  London  was  created  ; 
and  13  counties  were  divided,  and  were  given  25  additional 
members.  The  system  of  minority  voting  wns  a])plied  to 
the  three-cornered  constituencies. 

The  lieform  Act  of  1884,  introduced  first  in  the  session  ul 
that  year  by  ]\lr.  Gladstone  ;  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  re-introduced  in  the  autumn  session,  and  passed,  was 
purely  a  Franchise  Bill,  the  question  of  Kedistribution 
of  Seats,  being  dealt  with  in  a  separate  and  subsequent 
Act. 

The  general  principle  of  the  Act  was  to  unite  the  three 
kingdoms  in  one  and  the  same  ''  household  "  franchise.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  (i.)  Assimilated  the  county  franchise  to 
that  existing  in  the  boroughs,  namely,  rateable  household 
suffrage,  retaining  the  £10  lodger  franchise  ;  and  reduced 
the  £12  county  rating  to  a  non-residential  qualification  of 
J^IO  yearly  value,  (ii.)  Included,  both  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  b}^  means  of  the  "Service"  franchise,  those 
responsible  householders  who  were  neither  OAvners  nor 
tenants,  but  who  held  their  houses  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  service,  (iii.)  Prevented  the  manufacture  of 
"faggot"  votes,  by  prohibiting  future  qualification  by  rent- 
charge — except  for  the  whole  of  a  tithe  rentcharge — and 
by  forbidding  the  subdivision  of  any  interest  in  any  land  or 
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tenement,  unless  the  owners  have  derived  their  interest  by 
will  or  marriage,  or  are  horn  fide  partners  in  business. 

The  Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  session  of  1884,  was  a  most  sweeping 
measure,  which  adopted  and  applied  almost  universally  the 
system  of  single  member  seats,  and  went  far  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  equal  electoral  districts. 

The  Act  disfranchised,  by  absorption  into  the  county, 
all  boroughs  below  15,000  inhabitants,  107  in  number  with 
120  seats ;  and  two,  with  four  seats,  for  corrupt  practices ;  it 
semi-disfranchised  all  boroughs  containing  between  15,000 
and  50,000  inhabitants,  39  in  number  with  39  seats ;  and 
in  addition  three  counties  each  lost  a  seat.^' 

This  gave  a  total  of  166  seats  (of  which  163  were 
borough  seats).  To  these  were  added  six  seats,  then  in 
abeyance  for  corrupt  practices  and  now  revived  ;  while  the 
number  of  members  of  the  House  was  increased  by  12,  thus 
giving  a  total  of  184  seats  available  for  Redistribution.  Of 
these,  60  were  allotted  to  the  counties  (an  additional  repre- 
sentation of  57),  and  124  to  the  boroughs  (a  diminution  of 
representation  of  39).  Scotland  received  12,  and  England 
6  additional  members,  Wales  and  Ireland  remaining  as 
before. 

Constituencies  of  165,000  inhabitants  and  above,  received 
additional  members,  one  for  Tobout  every  54,000  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  London,  which  was  dealt  with  less 
liberally.  Thus,  Yorkshire  has  now  in  all  26  members,  Lan- 
cashire, 23,  Liverpool,  9,  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  7  each, 
Manchester,  6,  &c.,  while  London,  enlarged  in  area,  returns 
61  members  against  the  22  previously. 

But  a  further  shifting  of  constituencies  took  place.  For, 
with  the  exception  of  those  boroughs  of  between  50,000  and 

*  The  Uiiiveioity  seats  were  exempt  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Act. 
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165,000  inhabitants,  which  akeady  returned  two  members, 
29  in  number,  all  other  constituencies,  whether  old  or  new, 
which  returned  more  than  one  member,  w^ere  mapi:)ed  out 
on  the  single -member  system,  the  counties  into  divisions, 
the  boroughs  into  wards  or  districts,  each  to  return  one 
member.*  The  "three-cornered"  constituencies  disappeared. 

The  number  of  members — in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  divers  corrupt  boroughs — amounted  in 
1884  to  652,  of  whom  England  had  489,  Scotland,  60,  and 
Ireland,  103.  This  number  was  increased  to  670,  of  whom 
to  England  and  Wales  (population  26,000,000),  were  assigned 
495,  to  Scotland  (population  3,730,000),  72,  and  to  Ireland 
(population,  1881,  5,100,000),  as  before,  103. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  enfranchised  less  than  half 
a  million  of  electors.  The  number  of  voters  in  1866 
amounted  to  1,364,000,  which  was  increased  by  the  Re- 
form Bills  of  1867-68  to  2,500,000.  The  number  on  the 
register  in  1883  was  about  3,170,000,  of  whom  England 
had  2,620,000,  Scotland  320,000,  and  Ireland  227,000.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1884  has  enfranchised  nearly  two  million 
and  a  half  of  persons,  of  whom  1,700,000  are  in  England, 
250,000  in  Scotland,  and  500,000  in  Ireland.!  The  electors 
on  the  register  in  1887  numbered  5,830,000,  of  whom 
4,500,000  were  in  England,  570,000  in  Scotland,  and 
760,000  in  Ireland. 

*  The  City  of  London  alone,  in  virtue  of  its  historic  associations, 
remained  undivided,  but  its  members  were  reduced  from  four  to  two. 

+  The  number  of  new  electors  enfranchised  in  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  the  equalization  of  the  franchise  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact,  that  in  1829  Sir  Robert  Peel  raised  the  freehold  qualification  from 
40.S.  to  £10,  thus  vastly  reducing  the  Irish  electorate ;  while  the  Reform 
Acts  of  1832  and  1868  left  the  Irish  franchise  almost  untouched  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Irish  Franchise  Act  of  1850  reduced  the  borough  franchise 
to  an  £8  rating. 
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MANHOOD    SUFFRAGE. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  franchise  on  the  basis  of 
Manhood  Suffrage,  so  that  every  male  citizen  should 
be  entitled  to  a  vote  after  a  six  months'  residence  in 
one  place. 

This  proposal  is  advocated  on  the  grounds :  — 

1. — [a)  That  every  man  who  belongs  to  a  Commonwealth 
has  a  right  to  share  in  the  management  of  its  afiairs,  inas- 
much as  he  is  a  contributor  to  the  pubUc  revenue,  by  rates 
and  taxes,  and  to  the  pubUc  wealth,  by  his  labour.  He  has, 
therefore,  a  just  claim  (and  as  he  can  make  himself  mis- 
chievous and  burdensome  to  the  nation,  it  is  expedient  to 
allow  it)  to  take  part  in  the  passing  of  its  laws,  in  the 
healing  of  its  grievances,  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers,  in 
deciding  whether  it  should  make  war,  and  what  steps  it 
should  take  for  its  defence.  He  cannot  rightfidly  be  de- 
prived of  all  control  over  matters  which  touch  his  well-being 
so  closely  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  legitimately 
exercise  influence  on  the  government  of  the  country  is  by 
the  possession  of  a  vote. 

J3ut  that  this  right  is  h)rteited  by  pauperism  and  by 
crime.  The  man  who  is  either  useless  or  baneful  to  the 
conunonw'ealth  has  no  claim  to  handle  its  affairs. 

(b)  That  not  only  every  individual,  but  every  class  in  a 
commonwealth,  has  a  claim  to  share  in  its  counsels,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  a  spokesman  in  the  National  Assembl3^ 

2. — [a)  That  tlie  broader  the  basis  of  the  Constitution, 
the  more  firmly  will  it  rest. 

{}))  That  were  Parliament  more  under  the  sway  of  the  whole 
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people,  the  different  classes  would  be  further  knit  together, 
legislation  would  be  bolder,  more  vigorous,  and  beneficent. 

(c)  That  every  section  of  the  community  knows  something 
— and  something  material  to  the  general  weal — which  the 
other  sections  do  not  know,  and  the  power  of  expressing  this 
knowledge  will  add  to  the  common  stock  information  which 
else  would  be  wanting. 

{d)  That  men  understand  and  manage  their  own  affairs 
better  than  others  who  may  perhaps  have  conflicting  interests 
to  serve. 

3. — That  a  nation  preferring  self-government  should  be 
self-governed ;  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  should  be  con- 
sistent as  well  as  wide  ;  privilege  and  franchise  should  not 
be  capricious. 

4. — That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  would  not  enfran- 
chise a  fresh  "  class  "  of  voters,  but  would  only  give  to  the 
rest  of  the  urban  and  rural  householders  that  which  has 
already  been  granted  to  some. 

5. — That  the  unenfranchised  man  has  the  same  qualifi- 
cation for  the  franchise  as  his  enfranchised  fellow — namely, 
interest  in  good  government. 

6. — (a)  That  those  proposed  to  be  enfranchised  would  be 
little  likely  to  combine  for  class  interests,  seeing  that  they  are 
more  scattered  nnd  less  homogeneous  than  any  other  class. 

{}))  That  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  be  well  governed, 
there  will  be  no  severance  of  interests  between  those  in 
question  and  the  nation  at  large. 

7. — That  the  gift  of  political  power  strengthens  the  cha- 
racter, tends  to  educate,  gives  greater  interest  in  good  govern- 
ment, and  further  enhances  the  dignity'  of  the  receiver. 

8. — That  it  is  better  to  give  freely  than  to  yield  under 
pressure. 

9. — That  men  denied  the  privileges  are  apt  to  forget  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 
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10. — (a)  That  the  increase  m  the  electorate  would  fur- 
ther dmimish  the  undue  influence  of  wealth  and  of  the 
aristocracy. 

(b)  That  as  wealth  not  only  gives  a  plurality  of  votes,  but 
affecto  more,  the  educated  classes  would  not  really  be 
swamped  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  voters,  or  lose 
their  legitimate  influence. 

11. — That  hitherto  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  has 
never  been  followed  by  the  prophesied  evils ;  the  presump- 
tion against  change  lias  become  comparatively  weak. 

12. — That  the  great  simplification  of  the  franchise  which 
would  follow  on  manhood  suffrage,  would  do  away  with  tlie 
expense  and  difficulty  at  present  attendant  on  the  regis- 
tration of  voters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  Manhood  Suf- 
frage is  opposed  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  no  one  has  a  "right"  to  claim  the  franchise. 

2. — That  the  object  to  be  arrived  at  is  the  best  possible 
government ;  not  that  certain  persons  should  be  gratified  by 
having  a  share  in  ruling.  That  the  claim  of  individuals, 
and  even  of  classes,  to  share  in  political  power  is  secondary 
to  the  paramount  claim  of  the  whole  people  to  be  ruled  by 
the  best  rulers,  and  in  the  best  wa}^  Thus  it  would  be  a 
wrong  done  to  the  nation  if  the  better-taught  classes,  who 
also  have  most  at  stake,  and  have  a  greater  knowledge  of 
policy,  were  overwhelmed  by  mere  numbers. 

3. — (rt)  That,  while  dreaming  of  equality,  the  greatest 
inequality  would  be  caused  by  placing  the  minorit}^ — the 
rich  and  educated — at  the  merc^'  of  the  day  labourer  and 
the  working  man. 

(h)  And  tliat  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  would 
mean  the  disfranchisement  of  the  rich  and  educated. 
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4. — {(i)  That  every  person  with  any  stake  in  the  country 
is  ah'eady  enfranchised. 

{h)  That  any  one  can  now,  by  the  minimum  of  industry 
and  thrift,  qualify  himself  for  a  vote. 

(c)  That  those  who  have  gathered  no  wealth,  and  hence 
remain  on  the  lowest  levels  of  the  working  classes,  have 
shown  themselves  unfit  for  handling  the  jjolicy  of  the 
kingdom. 

5. — (rt)  That  the  working  classes,  if  the  whole  of  them 
were  endowed  with  power,  would  use  it  to  overthrow,  or  at 
least  to  injure,  the  institutions  of  the  realm. 

{h)  That  the  voice  of  the  working  people  would  be  on  the 
side  of  extravagance,  war,  and  communism. 

6. — That  those  proposed  to  be  enfranchised,  having  a  class 
interest,  would  combine  against  the  rest  of  the  community ; 
being  ignorant,  they  would  be  easily  led  and  swayed  by 
demagogues,  and,  being  numerous,  they  would  obtain  what- 
ever they  desired. 

7. — That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  has  lowered,  and 
will,  if  extended,  still  further  lower,  the  standard  of  political 
courage  and  originality  of  statesmen,  while  weakening  the 
independence  of  legislation,  the  vigour  of  administration, 
and  the  capacity  of  Parliament. 

8. — That  it  would  give  free  scope  to  socialism  and  ultra- 
philanthropic  tendencies,  and  result  in  a  great  increase  of 
the  poor  rates. 

9. — That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  not  really 
demanded ;  its  concession  is  not  therefore  required. 

10. — That  the  present  anomaly  does  no  harm ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  may  do  untold  evil.  It  is  wise  to 
leave  well  alone. 

11. — That  it  would  increase  the  costliness  of  elections. 

12. — (By  some.)  That  it  might  involve  a  considerable 
redistribution  of  seats. 
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PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  Eeform  and 
Eedistribution  of  Seats  is  raised  that  of  ^'Propor- 
tional Eepresentation,"  namely,  the  question  of  the 
best  mode  of  arranging  the  voting  power,  so  that 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  may  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  representation. 

The  adoption  of  any  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  involve  the  enlargement  of  the 
constituencies,  so  that  they  should  each  return  more 
than  two  members. 

The  arguments  on  this  question  are  usually  much 
complicated  with  figures  and  details,  which  cannot  be 
given  here,  but  which  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
state  the  question  broadly,  on  the  method  adopted  in 
this  volume. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  application  of  some  system  of 
Proportional  Eepresentation  take  their  stand  on  the 
grounds*  :— 

1. — That  popular  Government  is  '*  the  government  of  the 
whole  People,  by  the  whole  people  equally  represented;" 
whereas  the  present  system  is  ''  the  government  of  the 
whole  people  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people  exclusively 
represented." 

*  I  am  largely  indebted  in  this  section  to  the  chapter  on  •'  Representation 
of  Minorities  "  in  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy ^  as  well  as  to  Mill's  Repre- 
sentative Government.   See.  also, "  Representation.,''  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P. 
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2. — (a)  That  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  country  to  take 
into  its  councils  every  interest,  chiss,  and  opinion  ;  tliat 
they  ought,  and  are  entitled  to  he  represented ;  while  under 
the  present  system  of  majority  voting  many  of  these  are 
entirely  unrepresented  in  Parliament. 

(/;)  That  tlie  fair  representation  of  all  classes  would  not 
onl}^  lead  to  greater  political  wisdom  and  stability,  but  to 
greater  political  contentment. 

(c)  That  the  system  of  "single  seats"  tends  towards 
collective  mediocrity,  the  most  suitable  candidate  being  the 
one  who  is  as  unobjectionable  as  possible  to  the  majority  ot 
the  electors. 

3. — (a)  That  majorities  ought  to  obtain  their  fair  share 
of  power  ;  but  under  the  present  system  of  voting,  the 
power  is  obtained  only  b}^  a  "majority  of  the  majority,  who 
may  be,  and  often  are,  but  a  minority  of  the  whole." 

(h)  That  minorities  in  the  nation  ought  to  be  represented 
by  corresponding  minorities  in  the  Legislature. 

(c)  That,  thus,  it  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  majorit}' 
as  of  the  minority  that  a  system  of  Proportional  Represen- 
tation should  be  adopted,  which  alone  can  give  the  minority 
a  fair  hearing,  while  securing  to  the  majority  its  true  pre- 
dominance, and  giving  just  political  weight  to  the  vote  of 
every  elector. 

4. — That  it  is  not  just  to  stigmatise  opinions  as 
"crotchets,"  and  therefore  unworth}^  of  consideration  or 
representation  in  the  House;  most  great  reforms  have  been 
first  condemned  as  "  crotchets." 

5. — {a)  That  the  present  system  of  elections,  whatever  its 
advantages  may  be,  is  certainly  not  a  fair  representation  of 
opinion. 

(b)  That  it  is  uncertain  in  its  operation  ;  and  leads  to 
violent  fluctuations  in  political  power,  and  consequentlv 
in  the  policy  of  the  country. 
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(c)  That  at  each  general  election  it  either  unduly  in- 
creases the  majority,  or  else  does  not  secure  a  majority  of 
I'epresentatives  to  a  majority  of  electors. 

6. — (a)  That  inequality  in  one  constituency  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  a  contrary  inequality  in  another  ;  a  defeated 
minority  in  one  locality  cannot  be  rej^resented  by  a  suc- 
cessful majority  in  another. 

[b)  That  more  especially  is  this  the  case  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  where  the  minority  has  scarcely  any  local  repre- 
sentatives. 

(c)  That  great  dangers  may  arise  from  the  monopoly  of 
representation  by  different  parties  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  whereby  these  are  placed  in  direct  antagonism. 

7. — (a)  That  more  especiall}^,  as  regards  Ireland,  is 
it  essential  that  the  minority  should  be  protected  from 
annihilation.  Without  some  system  of  Proportional 
Representation,  the  minority,  who  ntimber  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  the  population,  will  not,  with  the  extended 
franchise,  be  able  to  obtain  more  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  part 
of  the  seats. 

(b)  That  the  matter  is  exceptionally  serious,  seeing  that 
the  minority  constitute  the  loyal,  and  the  majority  the 
disloyal  portion  of  the  population. 

8. — That  the  representation  of  a  constituency  is  in  no  way 
neutralized  by  the  election  of  candidates  of  opposite  views  ; 
such  an  argument,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
entirely  abrogate  personal  representation. 

9. — That  misrepresentation  might  indeed  occur  at  bye- 
elections,  where  the  system  of  minority  voting  could  not 
come  into  play  ;  but  under  the  present  system,  it  occurs  at 
nearly  every  election. 

10. — {a)  (By  some.)  That  contests  would  become  rare  in 
constituencies  to  which  a  system  of  minority  voting  was 
applied. 
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{h)  (By  others.)  That  political  life  would  be  quickened  in 
constituencies  where  now  the  minority  is  sunk  in  despair. 

11. — (By  many.)  That  any  system  of  Proportional  Re- 
presentation would  be  a  check  on,  and  a  safeguard  against, 
Democratic  power. 

12. — (a)  That  by  the  adoption  of  the  Cumulative  vote  at 
School  Board  Elections,  and  the  Limited  Vote  in  the 
former  *' three-cornered "  constituencies,  the  principle  of 
Proportional  Representation  has  been  conceded. 

{h)  That  while  neither  of  these  systems  are  entirely 
satisfactory^  a  true  system  of  Proportional  Representation 
would  be  free  from  their  disadvantages. 

13. — {a)  That  under  a  good  system  of  Proportional 
Representation  the  mode  of  voting  would  be  eminently 
simple  ;  while  no  manipulation  of  ballot  papers  would  be 
possible  ;  and  wire-pulling  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

{h)  That  to  plead  that  electors  could  not  understand  the 
method  of  minority  voting,  is  to  argue  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  worthy  of  a  vote ;  while  the 
experience  of  the  two  forms  of  minorit}^  voting  that  have 
already  been  tried,  has  proved  that  electors  can  readily  com- 
prehend the  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  :  — 

1. — (a)  That  the  system  of  majority  voting  works  well 
and  fairly  on  the  whole ;  and  that  mathematical  accuracy  of 
representation  is  neither  attainable  nor  desirable. 

{h)  That  the  fact  that  the  majority  in  Parliament  is  often 
exaggerated  by  the  present  system  of  representation,  tends 
to  the  smoother  working  of  the  Parliamentary  machine ; 
absolute  representation  would  lead  to  such  equality  of  party 
numbers  as  to  cause  a  practical  deadlock,  and  while  there 
might  be  truer  representation  there  would  be  less  legislation. 

2. — (rt)   That  there  is  already  in  the  House  enough,  per- 
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haps  too  much,  representation  of  different  interests,  ch\sses, 
and  opinions. 

(h)  That  it  is  not  desirable  that  crotcheteers  shoukl  he 
encouraged  or  assisted  to  obtain  seats  in  the  House.  To 
facilitate  the  admission  of  such  persons  woukl  tend  to  the 
formation  of  several  parties,  and  to  the  obstruction  of 
business. 

3. — (a)  That  the  minority  (of  the  two  great  parties)  if 
defeated  in  one  constituency,  will  be  victorious  in  another, 
and  throughout  the  countr}^  generally  it  will  obtain  its  fair 
share  of  seats. 

{b)  That  this  will  be  more  especially  the  case  now  that 
the  number  of  constituencies  has  been  largely  increased  by 
the  adoption  of  the  single-membered  s^^stem. 

(c)  That  while  it  is  just,  necessary,  and  advisable  that 
the  "  national  minority  "  should  be  duly  represented,  it  is 
not  advisable  that  a  "  local  minorit}'  "  should  be  represented, 
until  by  their  energy  the}^  have  converted  themselves  into  a 
majority. 

(d)  That  political  minorities,  under  the  present  system, 
will  always — both  inside  the  House  and  out — be  able  to 
exercise  their  full  share — usually  more  than  their  share — of 
influence. 

(c)  The  danger  rather  is  lest,  by  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  the  majority  should  be  enfeebled,  and  thus  legis- 
lation be  rendered  less  energetic,  thorough,  and  beneficent ; 
the  essence  of  our  political  system  being  that  the  majority 
should  rule. 

4. — {a)  That  if  Proportional  Representation  is  to  have 
any  real  effect  in  Ireland  it  must  be  applied  there  uni- 
versally. It  cannot  be  applied  to  Ireland  without  being 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(h)  That  to  apply  the  system  generally  would  necessitate 
the  complete  supersession  of  the  existing  system  of  electoral 
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divisions ;  and  would  involve  a  vast  increase  in  the  size  of 
constituencies,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  several  members, 
without  which  the  sj'stem  of  minority  voting  could  not  be 
ajiplied. 

(c)  That  unduty  to  increase  the  size  of  constituencies,  and 
to  give  them  several  members  each,  would  involve  many 
disadvantages,  difficulties,  and  dangers.* 

5. — That  the  concession  of  the  principle  that  minorities 
ouglit  to  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
would  necessitate  the  adoption  of  some  S3'stem  of  Pro- 
portional Representation  applied  to  the  electorate  at  large. 
Proportional  Representation  applied  merely  "  in  constitu- 
encies "  would  still  leave  many  minorities,  numerically 
numerous,  entirel}^  unrepresented. 

6. — That  unless  the  system  were  universally  applied,  the 
election  for  members  would  be  carried  on  under  two  distinct 
and  different  systems  working  side  by  side. 

7. — {a)  That  where  a  minority  system  has  been  in  force,- 
as  in  the  former  "three-cornered"  constituencies, — it  has 
tended  to  political  selfishness,  and  to  the  adoption  of  much 
undesirable  wire-pulling ;  and  has  been  equally  disliked  by< 
both  parties. 

(b)  That  the  usual  result  of  the  application  of  minority 
voting  is  political  stagnation. 

(c)  That  no  system  of  Proportional  Representation,  how- 
ever perfect,  could  avoid  or  avert  these  evils. 

8. — That  the  election  of  members  of  diametrically  oppo- 

*  This  argument  is  not  followed  out  here,  as  it  branches  ofE  into  a  different 
line  of  thouo^ht.  But  there  are  some  obvious  difliculties  and  disadvanta;4es 
of  enlarged  and  many-membered  constituencies  ;  namely,  the  lack  of  inter- 
course, mutual  interest,  and  knowledge  between  members  and  electors,  con- 
sequent on  the  enlarged  size  of  the  constituencies,  the  loss  of  mutual  trust 
and  assistance  between  candidates  which  must  arise  under  any  system  of 
minority  voting,  the  practical  difficulties  of  several  candidates  standing 
together,  kc. 
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site  views  by  the  same  constituency  under  a  minoritj^  system, 
neutralizes  their  voting  power ;  and  thus  a  large  consti- 
tuency with  several  members  is  really  less  represented  than 
if  it  had  only  two  members,  both  elected  by  the  majority. 

9. — That  it  Avould  lead  to  a  great  multiplication  of 
candidates. 

10. — ((/)  That  any  system  of  minority  voting  must  be 
complicated — the  more  perfect  the  more  complicated. 

(b)  That  it  would  not  therefore  be  popular  with  the 
ordinary  elector,  who  is  suspicious  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions as  applied  to  his  vote,  and  desires  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  no  manipulation  of  ballot  papers  is  possible,  and  that 
all  chance  is  eliminated. 

(c)  That  however  theoretically  perfect  may  be  the 
machinery  for  such  a  system  of  voting,  it  would  be  unwork- 
able in  practice. 

11. — That  however  perfect  the  system  might  be  at  the 
time  of  a  general  election,  its  results  would  be  completely 
nullified  by  the  numerous  bye-elections  which  take  place 
during  the  life  of  each  Parliament.  The  majority  pure 
and  simple  would  always  win  at  all  bye-elections,  though 
many  of  the  seats  vacated  would  have  been  previousl}' 
filled  by  members  representing  the  minority. 
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WOMAN'S    SUFFKAGE.^ 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  franchise  to  women, 
so    that  every  woman  holding  (in  her  own  right)  a 

*•  The  leader  is  especially  referred  to  '•  ]\'onic/i  Sufi'mtje,'"  by  Mrs.  Ashton 
J)ilke  and  Mr.  W.  ^^"oodall,  M.P.  (Imperial  Parliament  Series),  and  to 
•'  UrKMOf/.s  foi  Opjjosiufi  Womni  Sfijfraf/e,''  by  Vice-Admiral  Maxse 
(Hidgway). 
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sufficient  property  qualification,  would  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  Parliamentary  elections.  The  proposal 
is  usually  confined  to  the  case  of  spinsters  and 
widows,  and  is  not  extended  to  the  case  of  married 
women. 

This  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — {a)  That  as  women  of  property-  bear  the  burdens, 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  tlie  rights  of  citizenship; 
that  as  women  have  to  ol)ey  the  laws,  they  sliould  be 
allowed  a  voice  in  making  them.  It  is  property  not  sex 
which  gives  the  right  to  vote. 

{h)  That,  though  certain  other  persons  (minors,  men  who 
are  not  householders,  paupers,  kc),  share  with  women 
electoral  disability,  womsn  alone  retain  their  disability 
throughout  life  and  under  ever}^  condition. 

(c)  That  thus  in  the  case  of  women  ''the  very  principle 
and  system  of  representation  based  on  property  is  set  aside, 
and  an  exceptionally  personal  disqualification  is  created  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  excluding  her." 

{d)  That,  consequently,  just  that  result  ensues  which  it 
is  especially  desirable  to  avoid — women  are  treated  as,  and 
become  a  "  class." 

2. — {a)  That  women  have  just  as  much  interest  in  good 
government  as  men ;  and  if  there  be  an}-  difference,  women 
being  physically  the  weaker,  require  protection  more  than 
men. 

(h)  That  the  interests  of  women  are  either  identical  with 
those  of  men — and  in  that  case  their  votes  would  not  affect 
the  ultimate  result ;  or  their  interests  are  divergent — and  in 
that  case  they  should  be  fairly  and  directly  represented. 

(c)  That  where  the  interests  of  men  and  women  are 
divergent,  the  latter,  being  unrepresented,  suffer — witness 
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the  laws  respecting  women's  property,  divorce,  custody  of 
children,  contagious  diseases,  child  murder,  and  child 
assault,  &c. ;  while  if  directly  represented,  the  anomalies 
and  inequalities  of  the  laws  as  affecting  them  would  be 
modified  or  swept  away. 

{d)  That  even  if  women  are  to  be  subject  to  men's 
authorit}^  they  "require  the  protection  of  the  suffrage  to 
secure  them  from  an  abuse  of  that  authority;"  "  they  do 
not  need  political  rights  in  order  that  they  ma}^  govern,  but 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  misgoverned." 

3. — (a)  That  the  argument  that  the  male  vote,  on  some 
special  occasion,  would  be  swamped  by  the  female,  cannot 
be  seriously  entertained.  Moreover,  women  w^ould  never 
vote  all  one  way,  any  more  than  men  do. 

(6)  That  women  would  be  much  more  likely  to  vote 
under  the  influence  of  the  men,  than  contrary  to  that  influence. 

4. — That  though  there  may  be  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
a  married  woman  is  represented  through  her  husband,  a 
widow  or  spinster  is  entirely  unrepresented. 

5. — (a)  That  it  is  an  anomah^  for  women  to  be  allowed 
the  School  Board  and  Municipal,  and  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Parliamentary  franchise ;  if  they  are  fit  for  the  one, 
they  are  qualified  for  the  other ;  they  pay  taxes  as  well  as 
rates. 

(h)  That  as  the  highest  post  in  the  realm  can  be,  and  is, 
worthily  filled  by  a  woman,  it  is  an  anomah'  to  refuse  to 
women  the  lesser  privilege  of  a  vote. 

6. — {a)  That  mentally  and  physically  there  is  no  sufficient 
difference  between  men  and  women  to  justify  withholding  from 
the  one  that  which  is  given  to  the  other  ;  the  idea  that  women 
are  the  inferiors  of  men,  and  that  they  should  be  "  subject " 
to  them,  is  merely  a  relic  of  semi-barbarism. 

(/>)  That  the  inferior  position  which  women  now  hold,  is 
due  not  to  natural  causes,  but  to  the  laws  made  bv  men. 
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Repeal  these  laws,  and  women  would  soon  take  their  proper 
position. 

(c)  That  as  the  question  is  one  of  voting  and  not  of 
being  elected,  the  physical  inferiority  of  women  is  of  no 
account  in  the  matter. 

{(l)  That  whenever  women  have  had  the  opportunity  they 
have  shown  themselves  competent  to  exercise  power  and 
responsibilit3\ 

7. — That  a  disfranchised  class  is  either  politically 
ignorant  and  indiiferent,  or  else  disaffected. 

8. — {a)  That  the  possession  of  the  suffrage  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  women,  by  increasing  their  intelligence 
and  interest,  and  extending  their  range  of  vision,  and  by 
removing  the  idea  that  the}^  are  necessarily  inferior ;  while 
to  withhold  it,  injures  their  self-respect,  and  counteracts  all 
attempts  to  improve  and  elevate  them. 

(6)  That  more  especially  will  this  latter  be  the  case  when 
the  servant  and  labourer  are  enfranchised,  and  the  female 
employer  or  farmer  refused  a  vote. 

{c)  That,  naturally,  so  long  as  women  are  denied  political 
power,  they  are  under  no  sense  of  responsibility  in  using 
their  political  influence. 

{d)  (By  some.)  That  the  enfranchisement  of  a  small 
minority  of  women  (for  the  numbers  who  would  be  enfran- 
chised would  not  be  large)  would  have  little  effect  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  character  of  the  whole  sex. 

9. — {a)  That  women  being  more  deeply  imbued  with  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  with  resj^ect  for  law  and  order,  than  men, 
their  possession  of  a  vote  would  be  an  additional  bulwark 
against  socialism  and  anarchy. 

(h)  That  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women— neces- 
sarily women  of  property — would  tend  to  check  tlie 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  would  thus  be  a 
Conservative  measure. 
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(c)  That  as  the  women  enfranchised  would  be  chiefly 
those  of  education,  their  opinions  (as  expressed  by  their 
votes)  would  be  of  value. 

(d)  That  women  are  more  free  from  party  politics  and 
party  bias  than  men,  and  would  therefore  judge  a  political 
question  more  on  its  own  merits. 

(e)  That  the  education  of  women  has  made  such  rapid 
strides,  that  to-da}^  the}^  are  fitted  to  exercise  a  power  of 
wdiich  yesterday  they  were  incapable. 

(/)  That  the  more  political  women  become,  the  less 
priest-ridden  will  they  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  their 
sympathy  with  the  other  sex. 

10. — That  the  question  of  enfranchisement  ought  not  to 
depend  at  all  on  the  possible  w^a}^  in  which  the  vote  will 
be  afterw^ards  cast. 

11. — That  the  possession  of  the  franchise  would  not  cause 
family  friction  and  ill-feeling ;  for  it  would  be  chiefl}^ 
widows  and  spinsters  of  property  who  would  possess  votes, 
and  they  would  be  independent. 

12. — That  the  line  between  voting  at  Parliamentar}^ 
elections  and  being  eligible  for  Parliament,  is  so  absolutel}^ 
distinct,  that  to  concede  the  one  would  not  be  in  any  way 
to  admit  the  principle  of  the  other. 

13. — That  the  ballot  has  so  entirely  extinguished  all 
rioting  and  roughness  on  the  day  of  election,  that  women 
could  vote  in  perfect  safety  and  without  fear  of  intimida- 
tion or  rudeness ;  just  as  now  they  vote  at  School  Board 
and  Municipal  elections  without  any  personal  unpleasant- 
ness ensuing. 

14. — (a)  That  the  assertion  that  the  majority  of  women 
are  not  desirous  of  the  franchise,  proves  in  what  subjection 
to  "  custom"  the}"  are  still  bound — ''  slaves  never  wdsh  to 
be  free  " — and  demonstrates  the  need  of  further  freedom. 

(l))  That  no   woman  need  exercise  the  franchise  unless 
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slie  likes.  The  indifference  or  aversion  of  some,  should 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  possession  of  their  rights  by  others. 

15. — That  though  women  do  not  themselves  serve  in  the 
arm}' ;  through  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace ;  and  them- 
selves really  suffer  more  from  the  horrors  of  war  than  men. 

16. — That  to  argue  that  because  women  are  not  physically 
strong  they  should  not  be  allowed  votes,  is  to  deny  also  the 
right  of  weaker  men  to  possess  the  franchise,  and  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  principle  that  "  might  is  right." 

17. — (By  some.)  That  if  the  franchise  be  extended  to 
the  single  women  and  the  widows,  it  will  ultimately  be 
extended  to  married  women  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  principle  that  representation  and  taxa- 
tion should  go  togetlier,  is  by  no  means  fully  carried  out  in 
the  Constitution  ;  all  minors,  and  many  men,  as  well  as  the 
women,  are  excluded  from  the  franchise. 

(b)  (By  some.)  That  the  change  would  be  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  democratic  government,  namely, 
that  persons,  and  not  property,  constitute  the  basis  of  re- 
presentation, and  that  property,  and  not  persons,  is  the 
basis  of  taxation. 

2. — (a)  That  the  existing  electoral  law  was  framed  merely 
with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  men.  It  chooses  out 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  gives  the  vote  to  him  as  a  man 
and  not  as  the  representative  of  property.  The  adoption  of 
**  woman  suffrage  "  would  entirely  reverse  this  principle. 

(b)  That  to  grant  the  suffrage  to  women  on  the  ground 
that,  as  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have 
a  hand  in  making  them,  would  logically  oblige  us  to  concede 
the  suffrage  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom, 
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3. — That  men  and  women  are,  both  mentaHy  and 
ph3^sically,  in  every  way  different,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
endeavour  to  break  down  any  of  the  natural  differences — 
implied  in  sex — which  exist  between  them. 

4. — (:y)  That  women  are  not  a  "  class,'*  their  rights  and 
interests  harmonize  with  those  of  men,  and  are  therefore 
duly  protected. 

{}))  That,  of  late  years  especially,  very  much  has  been  done 
to  redress  any  legal  inequalities  which  may  have  formerly 
existed  between  the  two  sexes. 

[c)  That  such  delays  as  occur  in  adopting  reform  in 
favour  of  women,  are  due,  not  to  indifference  on  the  part 
of  men,  but  to  the  difficulties  which  now-a-days  beset  all 
legislation. 

5. — {a)  That  if,  however,  women  obtained  the  suffrage, 
class  distinctions  would  be  set  up,  "  women's  questions  " 
would  be  manufactured,  and  men  and  women  would  be 
thrown  into  antagonism. 

{}))  That,  thus,  not  only  would  the  whole  nation  suffer, 
but  beneficent  legislation  in  favour  of  women  would  be 
retarded  instead  of  being  advanced. 

6. — That  if  the  franchise  is  conceded  to  spinsters 
and  widows,  it  cannot  be  long  I'efused  to  married  women 
also.  Adult  suffrage  is  only  a  matter  of  time  ;  and  as  the 
women  outnumber  the  nien,  they  will  ultimately  pre- 
dominate in  voting  power.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
would  be,  however,  purel}^  artificial,  and  must  disappear 
when  an}^  real  strain  came.  At  some  moment  of  national  ex- 
citement, a  preponderance  of  the  women  vote  would  carry 
some  measure  which  was  unpox^ular  with  the  majority  of 
men,  but  the  physical  strength  being  on  the  side  of  the 
men,  they  will  re-assert  their  relative  position  in  the  midst 
of  confusion,  perhaps  of  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

7. — That  as  the  men  liave  practically  to  put  the  law  into 
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execution,  and  women  would  be  powerless  without  them, 
they  should  al^o  make  the  laws.  The  voting  power  should 
correspond  with  the  real  strength  of  the  nation. 

8. — (a)  That  it  would  be  contrar}^  to  the  natural  position 
of  women  to  be  entrusted  with  power.  That  women's  duties 
are  at  home  and  not  in  the  polling  booth. 

(h)  That  men's  respect  and  reverence  for  women  would 
be  fatall}'  undermined  if  they  were  allowed  to  mingle  in 
political  strife  ;  while  the  finer  edge  of  women's  nature 
would  be  blunted,  and  thej^  would  become  unsexed. 

(c)  That  if  women  were  enfranchised,  the  disposal  of  their 
votes  would  lead  to  family  jealousies,  ill-feeling,  and  greater 
political  friction. 

(d)  That  the  subjection  of  women  by  men  is  a  less  serious 
evil  than  would  be  the  domination  of  women  over  men. 

9. — (a)  That  the  female  mind  lacks  the  quality  of  judg- 
ment, and  mentally,  morallv,  and  phj^sically  women  are 
unfitted  by  nature  to  exercise  a  calm  discretion,  more  espe- 
cially on  exciting  political  questions ;  the}'  cannot,  therefore, 
claim  the  suffrage  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

(/>)  That  educational  and  municipal  questions  stand  on 
an  entirely  different  footing  from  matters  political ;  while, 
as  regards  the  first,  women  are  especially  qualified  to  give 
advice. 

(c)  That  a  School  Board  or  Municii^al  Election  is  less 
impassioned  than  a  Parliamentary  contest. 

10. — That  as  women  are  not  liable  to  bear  arms,  and 
as  they  are  b}"  nature  warlike,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
give  them  the  power  of  voting  on  questions  of  peace  and 
war. 

11. — That  the  majorit}'  of  women  do  not  want  and  would 
rather  be  without  the  suffrage ;  while,  however,  if  they 
obtained  it,  tbe}^  would  be  coerced  into  exercising  it. 

12. — (a)  That  women  are  properly  represented,   in  that 
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thej^  can  and  do  exercise  immense  and  legitimate  influence 
over  the  male  voters. 

(b)  That  the  married  woman  is  much  better  represented 
through  her  husband  than  she  would  be  through  the  vote  of 
some  spinster  or  widow;  while  the  two  last  are  directly 
represented  by  other  male  relatives. 

13. —  (a)  That  though  at  first  the  women  enfranchised 
would  be  those  possessing  some  property,  as  manhood 
sufi'rage  will  eventually  be  adoj^ted,  the  suffrage  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  extended  to  all  women. 

(h)  That  those  alone  who  would  take  an  active  part  in 
politics  would  be  the  "  strong-minded  "  women,  who  are  not 
really  representative  of  the  sex. 

14. — (By  some.)  That  women  are  conservative  in  habit 
and  tendency;  while  the  disposal  of  their  votes  would  be 
very  much  subjected  to  clerical  influence. 

15. — (a)  That  to  demand  the  suffrage  for  the  spinster 
and  widow  and  not  for  the  married  woman,  is  illogical,  and 
is  not  genuine  "woman  suffrage." 

(b)  That  it  would  be  impossible,  without  great  disadvan- 
tages, to  give  the  suffrage  to  married  women ;  and  to  allow 
spinsters  and  widows  a  privilege  which  they  would  lose 
on  marriage,  would  be  an  anomaly,  which  could  not  long 
endure. 

16. — That  the  concession  of  the  vote  would  enfranchise, 
amongst  others,  a  very  undesirable  class  of  women. 

17. — That  the  evidence  of  Municipal  elections  goes  to 
show  that  female  electors  are  more  open  to  bribery  than 
male,  and  thus  electoral  purity  would  suffer. 

18. — That  the  concession  of  the  suffrage  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  the  demand,  which  could  not  logically  be 
refused,  that  women  should  be  qualified  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  themselves  ;  no  other  electors,  except  clergy- 
men, being  ineligible, 
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19. — (A  latent  fear  in  the  minds  of  some.)  That  women, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  would  oust  men  from  many  occu- 
pations which  the  latter  now  mono^Jolise,  and  would  thus 
diminish  their  earnings. 

[Apart  from  reasons  which  can  be  categoiically  stated, 
there  is  against  the  proposal  a  strong  feeling,  which  can  best 
be  expressed  in  the  phrase  that  ''women  are  women."] 
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THE    BALLOT. 

The  question  of  the  Ballot  must  be  shortly  revived, 
inasmuch  as  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872  was  only  passed 
experimentally  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  and  ex- 
pired in  December,  1881,  and  is  now  kept  in  force  by 
being  included  each  session  in  the  Continuation  Act. 

It  is  probable  that  the  principle  of  secrecy  of  voting 
is  now  definitely  accepted,  but  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  advanced  for  and 
against  the  Ballot. 

The  Ballot  is  defended  on  the  grounds  : — ■ 

1. — (a)  That  it  diminishes  bribery  and  intimidation,  by 
removing  the  knowledge  whether  either  has  been  successful. 

(b)  That  more  especially  it  has  extinguished  that  bribery 
which  arose  from  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  poll ; 
while  it  has  prevented  all  mob  intimidation  on  the  day  of 
election. 

2. — (a)  That  as  it  enables  a  man  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  not  according  to  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow  men,  it  has  secured  a  real  representation  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people. 

(6)  While  it  has  raised  the  tone  of  political  life  by  teach- 
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iiig    tluit    a   vote    is    a   privilege     and    not    an    article     of 
niercliandisc. 

B. — (a)  That  by  enabling  a  man  to  vote  according  tc;  bis 
own  judgment,  it  destro3^s  the  anomah'  of  the  possession  of 
a  vote  without  the  power  of  bestowing  it  except  at  the 
bidding  of  another. 

{h)  That  many  who  formerly  refrained  from  voting  for 
fear  of  giving  offence,  and  were  thus  practically  disfranchised, 
are  now  able  to  vote  with  impunity. 

4. — {(()  That  a  vote  is  not  a  "  trust,"  for  the  owner  has  a 
personal  interest  in  its  disposal ;  while  a  trustee  should  be 
entirely  unbiased. 

(b)  That  even  if  it  be  a  trust,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
exercised  openly.  A  jury,  for  instance,  give  their  votes 
privately  among  themselves. 

5. — That  where  the  State  gives  a  man  the  light  of  voting, 
it  should  defend  him  from  undue  influence  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right. 

0. — That  it  reduces  the  powder  of  dominant  parties,  and 
gives  depressed  interests  a  chance  of  a  hearing. 

7. — That  tlie  direct  influence  of  the  upper  and  moneyed 
classes  in  elections  was  formerly  too  powerful,  and  is 
weakened  by  means  of  the  Ballot;  while  their  indirect 
power — arising  from  their  virtues,  and  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  wealth — is  still  as  powerful  for  good  as  before. 

8. — That  it  softens  the  violence  of  political  contests,  and 
creates  order  and  decency  at  the  poll. 

9. — That  those  who  chiefly  express  their  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Ballot,  are  agents  and  others  accused  of  bribery, 
&c.,  who  have  experienced  the  difliculties  which  the  Ballot 
throws  in  the  wa}^  of  their  doings,  and  who  are  therefore 
opposed  to  it. 

10. — That  as  the  Ballot  has  been  introduced  it  is  too  late 
now  to  retrace  our  steps. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Ballot  is  condemned  on  the 
grounds  : — 

1. — That  publicity  is  always  the  most  effective  way  of 
correctiiig  abuses. 

2. — That  secrecy  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty  is 
un-English  and  unmanly. 

3. — That  a  vote  is  a  trust,  and  should,  therefore,  be  given 
publicly. 

4. — That  logicall}',  if  the  voter  is  protected  by  the  Ballot 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  State,  his  representative 
in  Parliament  should  be  equally  protected,  and  this  is  in- 
expedient and  impracticable. 

5. — That  the  enfranchised  represent  at  the  poll  the  un- 
enfranchised also,  and  these  latter  have  a  right  to  know  how 
their  representatives  vote. 

6. — That  the  influence  of  the  upper  and  moneyed 
classes  is  legitimate  and  wholesome,  and  should  not  be 
diminished. 

7. — That  by  diminishing  political  excitement,  the  Ballot 
leads  to  much  abstention  from  voting. 

8. — (rt)  That  it  merely  provides  electors  with  the  means 
of  deceiving  with  impunity  ;  and  encourages  mendacit}-  and 
promise-breaking. 

(b)  That  "in  place  of  the  simple  evil  of  undue  influence, 
it  has  created  the  compound  oftence  of  bribery,  falsehood, 
and  fraud." 

9. — That  it  gives  an  opening  to  the  secret  gratification  of 
local  spite  or  private  jealousy. 

10. — That  the  supposed  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  to  a  large 
extent  illusor3\ 

11. — That  the  existence  of  secret  voting  has  in  no  way 
diminished  bribery  or  intimidation ;  and  where  bribery 
is  undertaken,  the   uncertainty  of  tlie  result  of  the  bribe 
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has  rendered  necessary  the  corruption  of  a  greater 
number. 

12. — That  under  the  Ballot  the  swing  of  the  political  pen- 
dulum at  election  times  has  been,  and  is  likel}^  to  be,  greater 
than  formerly;  for  the  wavering  ''margin"  of  voters,  when 
not  under  the  influence  of  open  voting  and  public  opinion* 
will  be  more  liable  to  veer  backwards  and  forwards. 

13. — (By  some.)  That  the  enforcement  of  the  Ballot  for 
several  years  has  instilled  into  the  voters  such  a  sense  of 
freedom  that  they  no  longer  require  its  protection,  and  there- 
fore, as  there  are  many  objections  to  the  Ballot,  its  use 
might  be  now  dispensed  with. 

Illiterate  Voters. 

It  is  probable  that  one  point  connected  with  the 
Ballot  will  be  re-discnssed ;  namely,  the  question 
whether  the  illiterate  voter  who  solicits  assistance  in 
recording  his  vote,  should  continue  to  receive  the  help 
of  the  officer  presiding  at  the  polling-booth  in 
marking  his  ballot  paper. 

It  is  contended  that  this  assistance  should  be  with- 
drawn, on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (a)  That  a  man  so  illiterate  as  to  be  unable  to  mark  a 
ballot-paper  correctly,  is  presumably  too  ignorant  to  be 
worthy  of  a  vote. 

{h)  That  the  illiterate  man,  not  being  able  to  acquire 
information  by  reading,  is  more  likely  to  be  at  the  bidding 
of  the  unscrupulous  agitator. 

2. — That  the  desire  of  being  able  to  record  his  vote  will 
be  an  incentive  to  acquire  education. 

3. — (a)  That  it  is  possible  for  the  voter  who  claims  assist- 
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ance  to  make  known  which  way  he  votes,  and  so  the  door 
is  left  ajar  to  briber}^  and  intimidation,  more  especially  as 
the  illiterate  voter  is  likely  to  be  amenable  to  corrupt 
influences. 

(h)  Tliat  literate  voters  are  induced  to  plead  illiterac}^, 
so  that  the  briber  ma}'  know  which  way  they  vote. 

4. — (a)  That  the  voter  will  not  be  disfranchised  except  by 
his  own  illiterac}^  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
voting  if  he  likes ;  it  is  onl}'  proposed  to  withdraw  a  special 
privilege  now  granted  to  ignorance. 

(h)  That  an  illiterate  of  ordinar}^  intelligence  could  be 
easily  taught  how  to  mark  his  ballot-paper :  the  returning 
officer  has  great  latitude  in  judging  of  the  evident  intention 
of  the  voter. 

5. — (By  some.)  That  as  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
Ireland  has  conferred  votes  on  a  vast  number  of  *' illite- 
rates," it  is  well  that  as  far  as  possible  they  should  be 
virtually  disfranchised  by  having  all  assistance  withdrawn 
from  them. 

On  tlie  other  hand  it  is  contended  that  the  illiterate 
voter  who  solicits  assistance  from  the  presiding  officer, 
shoukl  be  entitled  to  receive  it,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1.  —  That  he  represents  property,  and  is  as  much 
interested  in  good  government  as  the  well-educated 
voter ;  and  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  necessary 
to  him  in  recording  his  vote,  he  would  be  practically 
disfranchised. 

2. — That  if  he  has  to  record  his  vote  without  assistance, 
he  will  give  it  in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  it  might  be 
recorded  for  the  wrong  candidate,  or  be  lost  from  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  of  voting  —  either  result  would  be  an 
anomalv. 
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3. — (a)  That  as  the  number  of  illiterates — especially  in 
Ireland — has  been  largely  increased  b}^  the  Franchise  Bill, 
it  is  still  more  necessary  to  grant  this  assistance. 

(h)  That  illiteracy  will  gradually  disappear  before  the 
spread  of  education. 

4. — That  as  the  presiding  officer  and  those  attending  in 
the  booths  are  bound  to  secrecy,  and  as  proper  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  exposure,  no  infringement  of  secrecy  is 
possible. 

5. — That  as  the  blind,  and  those  phj'sically  incapable  of 
marking  the  voting  paper,  are  assisted  by  the  presiding 
officer,  the  uneducated,  who  are  equalh'  unfortunate,  should 
receive  the  same  assistance. 


CANVASSING. 


It  is  proposed  to  prohibit  canvassing  at  Parliamen- 
tary Elections  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  and 
systematic  volunteer  canvassing  on  the  part  of  other 
persons.* 

These  proposals  are  upheld  on  the  grounds  :— 

l.—{a)  That  canvassing  stultifies  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  advantages  of  the  secrecy  of  tlie  ballot. 

(Jb)  That  the  libert}^  of  the  voter  is  most  seriously 
curtailed  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  brought  to  beiu* 
on  him  by  canvassers. 

(c)  That  as  they  have  been  given  the  ballot,  voters  have 
a  right  to  be  protected  from  personal  solicitation. 

*  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883,  by  strictly  limiting  employment, 
has  prohibited  for  the  future  the  use  of  paid  canvassers.  Personal  and 
systematic  canvassing,  if  unpaid,  is,  howevev,  not  affected  by  the  Act. 
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2. — That  it  leads  to  intimidation. 

3. — That  it  leads  to  bribery,  both  by  bringing  the  canvassei* 
into  direct  contact  with  the  voter,  and  by  making  known 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  amenable  to  a  bribe. 

4. — That  it  leads  to  much  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
voter. 

5. — That  many  unauthorised  promises  are  made  and 
pledges  taken,  on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  which  he  is  not 
able  to  redeem. 

6. — (a)  That  the  whole  energ}^  of  the  canvassers  is 
practically  directed  towards  inducing  those  to  vote  who 
have  no  political  opinions  or  convictions. 

(b)  That  if  canvassing  were  abolished,  the  most  indifferent 
and  the  most  ignorant  voters  would  not  poll ;  and  this  would 
be  an  advantage. 

7. — That  under  the  ballot,  canvassing  has  lost  its  former 
advantage  of  being  a  guide  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
poll. 

8. — (a)  That  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  defining 
candidate-canvassing  and  systematic  unpaid  canvassing. 

(h)  That  in  the  same  way  that  "  agency "  cannot  be 
strictly  defined,  and  has  to  be  left  to  the  election  judges  to 
decide,  so  "  canvassing  "  could  be  left  to  their  decision. 

(c)  That  as  long  as  it  is  legal,  both  sides  are  obliged  to 
undertake  canvassing.  But  as  both  canvasser  and  canvassee 
dislike  the  system  of  canvassing,  a  law  prohibiting  the 
practice  would  be  thankfully  obeyed ;  and  the  necessitj^  of 
deciding  whether  the  law  had  been  broken  would  seldom  or 
never  arise. 

9. — That  canvassing  will  not  cease  unless  it  be  made 
absolutel}^  illegal,  with  invalidation  of  election  on  breach  of 
the  law. 

10. — Th'^.t  the  supposed  educating  advantages  of  can- 
vassing do  not  exist. 
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The  proliibition  of  a  personal  canvass  on  the  part  of 
f     the  candidate  is  also  upheld,  on  the  grounds  : — 

11. — That  canvassing  implies  a  vast  waste  of  time  and 
energy,  without  any  compensating  advantages  of  real  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  candidate  and  elector. 

12. — That  it  is  humiliating  for  the  candidate  to  be  obliged 
personally  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  electors. 

13. — That  by  means  of  more  frequent  meetings  and 
deputations,  the  candidate  could  (and  would)  give  tlie 
electors  better  opportunit}^  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  and  with  his  opinions,  than  through  the  medium  of 
canvassing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  canvassing  is 
opposed  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  it  would  be  a  gross  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

2. — That  as  it  is  practically  the  candidate  who  solicits 
the  suifrages  of  the  constituency,  and  not  the  constituency 
which  prays  the  candidate  to  stand,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  both  he  and  his  friends  should  take  trouble  and 
spend  money  in  informing  the  constituency  of  his  desire, 
and  of  his  qualifications,  to  represent  them. 

3. — That  its  abolition  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  local  men ;  and  local  influence  is  already  more  than 
sufficiently  represented  in  Parliament. 

4. — That  constituencies  would  require  more  careful  and 
laborious  "nursing"  between  election  times. 

5. — {a)  That  it  woukl  be  very  difficult,  and  well  nigh  im- 
possible, legally  to  define  canvassing,  while  means  would  bo 
easily  found  of  evading  the  law. 

(b)  That  it  would  be  intolerable  to  impose  silence  on  the 
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question  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  &c.  ;  and  without 
absolute  prohibition  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  "  conversation  "  and  "  canvassing." 

(c)  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  punish  the  candidate 
for  a  harmless  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  some  friend. 

6. — That  it  would  greatly  increase  the  number  of  election 
petitions. 

The  personal  canvass  of  the  elector  by  the  candidate 
is  also  npheldj  on  the  grounds  : — 

7. — {a)  That  it  is  mutually  advantageous  to  the  candidate 
and  to  the  elector  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  one 
another ;  while  canvassing  on  the  part  of  others  has  an 
educating  effect  on  the  electors. 

(b)  That  this  could  not  be  done  so  effectually  by  means 
of  meetings  or  deputations. 

8. — That  every  voter  has  a  right  to  see  the  candidate  or 
his  representatives,  and  to  question  him,  or  them,  about  the 
former's  political  opinions,  and  this  he  cannot  conveniently 
accomplish  unless  canvassed. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


It  is  contended  that  the  punishment  of  Disfran- 
chisement, or  lengthened  suspension  of  writ,  reserved 
for  constituencies  which  are  found  guilty  of  very 
extensive  electoral  corruption,  should  be  abolished ; 
that  in  no  case  should  the  writ  be  suspended  beyond 
the  time  necessary  for  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  (who 
should  be  appointed  in  every  case  in  which  a  member 
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is  unseated  on  petition  for  bribery)  to  report  tbo 
names  of  those  found  guilty,  and  for  them  to  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting  again. 

The  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  Disfranchise- 
ment, or  lengthened  suspension  of  writ,  is  su2:>ported 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  the  aim  of  all  prohibitory  laws  should  be  to 
shield  the  innocent,  and  to  make  the  exposm^e  and  punish- 
ment of  guilt  as  certain  as  possible. 

2. — (rt)  That  disfranchisement  affects  equally  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  is  therefore  an  unfair  and  harsh  punish- 
ment. 

(b)  That  it  consecpiently  tends  to  make  the  innocent 
desirous  of  shielding  the  guilty,  lest  they  tliemselves  suffer 
for  the  crimes  of  others. 

(c)  That  a  punishment  which  is  undeserved  acts  as  an 
irritant,  and  not  as  a  warning ;  while  the  guilty  rejoice  in 
the  immunity  they  receive  through  the  vicarious  punish- 
ment of  the  constituency. 

3. — That  petitions,  being  the  initial  step  towards  exposure 
of  guilt,  should  be  encouraged. 

4. — {a)  That  petitions  are  discouraged  through  the  fear 
of  proving  too  much,  and  disfranchisement  or  lengthened 
suspension  of  writ  following ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  peti- 
tioner would  be  no  better,  but  worse  off*,  than  if  he  had 
not  petitioned. 

{h)  That  consequently  the  fear  of  disfranchisement  is  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  prevention,  quashing,  or  arrange- 
ment of  petitions. 

(c)  While  it  leads  to  the  suppression  of  evidence  at  the 
petition  trial,  and  to  the  attempt  to  hoodwink  the  judges 
lest  they  should  report  that   "  extensive  corruption  "  had 
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prevailed,  which  report  would  necessitate  a  Ro^^al  Commis- 
sion, to  be  followed  perhaps  b}^  disfranchisement. 

5. —  (a)  That  consequently  the  corruption  of  the  worst 
constituencies  is  seldom  exposed— no  one  dares  to  petition. 

(b)  While  in  other  cases  a  great  deal  of  the  guilt  is  effec- 
tually concealed,  and  man}^  of  the  guilty  escape. 

6. — {a)  That  moreover  the  knowledge  that  a  petition 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  disfranchisement,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  suicidal  to  file  one,  induces  the  side  who 
would  otherwise  be  pure  to  use  corrupt  means  as  their  only 
chance  of  success. 

(h)  While  the  guilty  side  is  encouraged  to  bribe  still  more 
extensively  by  the  knowledge  that  the  greater  the  corruption 
the  better  is  their  chance  of  winning,  while  the  chance  of 
being  petitioned,  against  is  decreased. 

(c)  That  consequently  the  fear  of  disfranchisement  often 
actually  encourages  and  shields  the  corruption  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent. 

7. —  (a)  That  the  knowledge  that  a  fresh  election  must 
ensue  if  a  petition  were  successful  would  encourage  the 
defeated  party  to  present  one. 

(h)  Yet  the  cost  and  worry  of  even  a  successful  i)etition 
is  so  great  that  frivolous  petitions  would  be  in  no  way 
encouraged. 

(c)  While  the  knowledge  that  a  fresh  election  must  ensue, 
would  tend  to  make  each  side  keep  themselves  pure  at  the 
first  election,  lest  they  too  should  be  ex^oosed  and  scheduled, 
and  so  be  crippled  for  the  possible  subsequent  election, 

8. — {(()  That  as  the  guilt}^  would,  have  been  scheduled 
and  disqualified  before  the  second  election  took  place,  it 
would  probably  be  a  pure  one  ;  more  esi)ecialty  as  those  who 
would  otherwise  bribe,  would  be  deterred  by  the  still  vivid 
recollection  of  the  fate  which  had  just  overtaken  their 
fellows. 
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{h)  That  even  if  the  guilty  were  not  actually  punished  for 
bribery,  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  conviction,  they 
would  be  prevented  from  taking  any  part  in  future  elections. 

9. — That  consequently  if  the  punishment  of  disfranchise- 
ment were  abolished,  petitions  would  be  more  numerous, 
the  evidence  at  petition  trials  would  be  increased,  the 
exposure  and  punishment  of  guilt  would  be  encouraged,  and 
elections  would  be  purer. 

10. — That  the  punishment  of  disfranchisement  must 
necessarily  be  capricious ;  for  no  two  Royal  Commissions 
can  be  constituted  exactly  alike,  and  the  result  depends  on 
their  reports. 

11. — That  constituencies  which  had  necessitated  the  ap- 
pointment of  Royal  Commissions  would  not  escape  all  punish- 
ment ;  they  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Commission, 
while  the  writ  would  have  been  tempoi*arily  suspended. 

12. — That,  therefore,  though  the  actual  punishment  of 
disfranchisement  is  infrequently  applied,  and  of  itself  is  by 
no  means  injurious,  the  fear  of  it  tends  to  shield  and 
encourage  corruption,  and  does  more  harm  than  the  punish- 
ment, when  inflicted,  does  good. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended :  — 

1. — {a)  That  a  constituency  which  has  shown  itself  to  be 
so  extensively  corrupt  as  to  merit  disfranchisement  is  not 
unduly  punished  by  being  disfranchised. 

{h)  That  no  constituency  which  has  merited  disfranchise- 
ment could  ever  be  purified. 

2. — That  the  ''innocent,"  so  called,  are  really  passively 
guilty  ;  no  constituency  can  be  thoroughly  corrupt  if  a  large 
number  of  the  electors  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  pure. 
A  constituency  which  is  disfranchised  can  therefore  fairly  be 
considered  to  be  so  widely  corrupt  that  the  punishment  is 
deserved  by  the  electors  as  a  whole. 
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3. —  (a)  That  if  the  check  of  the  fear  of  disfranchisement 
were  withdrawn,  bribery  and  corruption  would  be  encouraged 
and  increase. 

(h)  That  as  it  is  ver}^  difficult  to  persuade  a  jury  to  convict 
for  electoral  malpractices,  bribery  would  go  entirely  un- 
l)unished,  and  the  constituency  would  be  in  no  way  purified. 

4. — That  the  number  of  petitions  would  be  increased. 

5. — (a)  That  it  is  only  small  boroughs  which  are  disfran- 
chised, and  their  disfranchisement  is  no  loss  to  representa- 
tive government. 

(b)  That  as  now  the  small  boroughs  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,  disfranchisement  is  never  likely  to  be  enforced. 


THE   "OFFICIAL"   EXPENSES    OF    ELECTIONS.* 

It  is  proposed  to  relieve  Parliamentary  candidates 
of  the  cost  of  the  Parliamentary  machinery  of  elections 
-  the  Peturning  Officers'  expenses. f  This  proposal 
is  urged  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (a)  That,  at  present,  however  much  a  candidate  and 
his  supporters  may  desire  to  conduct  the  election  without 
expense,  they  cannot  escape  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
enforced  by  the  State. 

(h)  That  there  exists  thus  a  property  qualification ;  yet 
Parliament,  as  long  ago  as  1858,  professed  to  abolish  all 
property  qualifications  for  Memb'Brs  of  Parliament. 

2. —  ((()  That  it  is  unjust  and  inexpedient  that  the  candi- 

*  See  also  section  on  Payment  of  Members. 

f  The  Ketuming  Officers'  expenses  at  the  election  of  1880  amounted  to 
£134,000  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  £1,050,000  ;  in  1886  they  were 
ii  140,000  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  £021,000.  The  amounts  vary  (for 
contested  elections)  from  some  £80  to  £070  in  boroughs,  and  from  £270  to 
£730  in  counties. 
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date,  desirous  of  serving  his  countiy,  should  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  cost  of  elaborate  and  expensive  machiner}^,  the  use 
of  which  is  enforced  by  the  State  for  its  own  purposes,  and 
over  the  working  of  which  he  has  no  control. 

Qj)  That  more  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
burden  is  from  time  to  time  increased  by  the  national  desiie 
of  affording  greater  facilities  for  voting,  or  of  encouraging 
purity —  the  nation  is  liberal  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 

3. — {a)  That  the  diminution  of  the  pecuniary  obstacles 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  would  increase  the  range  of  selection 
of  candidates. 

(h)  That  thus,  more  especially,  would  the  working  classes 
have  an  improved  opportunit}^  of  being  represented. 

4. — (a)  That  the  Eeturning  Officers'  expenses  constitute 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  of  elections  ; 
their  transference  would  not,  therefore,  encourage  frivolous 
or  vexatious  candidatures. 

(h)  That  the  cost  of  ''sitting,"  and  not  the  cost  of 
**  standing,"  constitutes  the  real  deterrent  to  the  political 
adventurer. 

5. — ((()  That  the  system  of  Second  Ballots*  might  be 
adopted  in  case  of  a  multiplicity  of  candidates. 

(b)  That  if  the  system  of  Second  Ballots  were  not  accept- 
able, there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  checking  frivolous 
or  vexatious  candidatures,  by  requiring  a  deposit  from  each 
candidate,  to  be  forfeited  unless  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
electorate  were  polled  by  him. 

(c)  That  abroad,  where  the  official  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  State,  frivolous  candidatures  are  almost  unknown. 

6. — That  in  the  case  of  School  Board  and  Municipal 
elections  the  official  expenses  are  a  charge  on  the  rates. 

*  That  is  to  say,  that  if  no  candidate  polls  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
total  vote  cast  at  the  first  election,  anotlier  ballot  takes  place,  at  which  the 
candidate  highest  on  the  poll  is  elected. 
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7. — That  the  paj^ment  by  the  State  of  that  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  elections  which  is  due  to  the  machinery  alone 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  personal  and  political  in- 
dependence of  members. 

8. — (a)  That  the  amount  of  these  expenses  varies  in 
different  constituencies,*  they  constitute  therefore  a  varying 
burden  on  different  candidates. 

.  (b)  That,  in  a  two-membered  constituency,  the  candidate 
at  a  bj^e-election  is  charged  with  double  the  expense  that  he 
would  have  to  meet  at  a  general  election. 

9. — That  the  candidate  has  no  check  nor  control  over  this 
expenditure,  and  cannot,  without  incurring  political  odium, 
refuse  to  pay  the  amount  demanded  by  the  Returning  Officer. 

10. — That  in  the  case  of  all  the  great  continental  nations, 
this  charge  is  either  an  Imperial  or  local  one. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  : — 

1. — {a)  That  the  question  is  not  one  of  abolishing  or 
diminishing  the  costs  of  elections,  but  affects  merely  the 
incidence  of  a  certain  portion — a  necessary  and  essential 
portion — of  the  cost. 

{h) — That  it  is  just  and  right  that  the  candidate  who 
aspires  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  the  election  which  his  candida- 
ture renders  necessary. 

2. — That  the  independence  of  members  would  be  seriously 
affected,  if  they  were  indebted  for  their  election  expenses 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  localit}^  they  represented. 

3. — That  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  House,  by  diminishing  the  legitimate  cost  of  elections. 

4. — {a)  That  to  relieve  the  candidate  of  the  cost  of  his 
election  would  be  to  encourage  the  candidature  of  political 
adventurers. 

*  See  note,  p.  122. 
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(b)  That  to  relieve  the  candidate  of  the  cost  of  his  election 
would  be  to  encourage  frivolous  and  vexatious  candidatures. 

(c)  That  even  in  the  case  of  School  Board  and  Municipal 
Elections  frivolous  candidatures  are  by  no  means  unknown  ; 
and  the  attraction  of  a  Parliamentar}'  candidature  would  be 
much  greater. 

5. — That  the  official  expenses  of  elections  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  cost,  and  no  serious  or  repre- 
sentative candidate  is  prevented  from  standing  by  the 
necessity  of  producing  the  comparatively  small  sum  com- 
pulsorily  required. 

6. —  (a)  That  the  system  of  Second  Ballots  would  in  itself 
introduce  many  evils — it  would  increase  the  number  of 
candidates ;  it  would,  as  it  has  done  abroad,  divide  parties 
up  into  an  infinite  number  of  '  groups,*  and  so  make 
party  government  impossible ;  it  would  involve  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  worry,  trouble  and  expense  of  elections. 

(h)  That  any  system  of  deposit,  to  be  forfeited  unless 
certain  conditions  were  fulfilled,  would  act  very  unfairly,  and 
be  almost  impossible  to  work. 

7. — That  School  Board  and  Municipal  Elections  form  no 
precedent.  They  are  local  elections  for  local  purj)oses ; 
the  official  expenses  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  election,  and,  as  the  duties  are  not  very  attractive,  it 
is  essential  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  candidature. 

8. — That  no  comparison  with  the  system  j)revailing 
abroad  is  possible  ;  there,  a  Parliamentary  seat  is  neither 
so  honourable  nor  so  greedily  sought  after  as  in  England  ; 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  candidates  (in  consequence 
of  the  payment  of  election  expenses  and  the  salaries  of 
members)  are  not  of  a  high  class. 

9. — That,  the  official  expenses  being  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  exorbitant  charges  on  the  part  of  the  Return- 
ing Officer  are  not  possible. 
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If  tlie  principle  of  the  relief  of  the  candidate  be 
granted,  the  further  question  arises  whether  the 
burden  should  be  thrown  on  the  taxes,  or  on  the  rates  ; 
on  the  nation  at  large,  or  on  the  constituency. 

Those  in  favour  of  placing  the  burden  on  the  rates 
argue : — 

1. — That  as  the  district  chooses  the  member,  it  should 
also  pay  the  cost  of  the  election. 

2. — That  in  the  case  of  the  School  Board  and  Municipal 
Election,  the  burden  is  borne  by  the  locality. 

3. — (a)  That  nowadays  it  is  practically  the  ratepayers 
who  constitute  the  electorate. 

(h)  That  if  the  burden  were  placed  on  the  taxes,  non- 
electors  would  have  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

4. — That  contests  would  be  discouraged,  to  the  advantage 
of  continuity  of  policy  and  of  person. 

5. — That  the  local  interest  in  economy  would  act  as  a 
check  on  the  expenditure. 

Those  in  favour  of  placing  the  burden  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  argue,  however :  — 

1. — (a)  That  the  expenditure  is  for  national  not  for  local 
purposes,  thereby  differing  from  the  cost  of  School  Board 
or  Municipal  Elections  which  is  rightly  met  from  the  rates. 

(?))  That  to  place  the  charge  on  the  rates  would  be  to 
confirm  the  vicious  principle  that  the  member  represented 
the  petty  local  interests,  instead  of  the  general  political  and 
national  feeling  contained  in  the  constituency^ 

2.— That  the  member  would  be  more  independent  and 
less  of  a  delegate,  if  he  were  indebted  to  the  State  and  not 
to  his  constituents  for  the  expenses  of  his  election. 
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3. — That  to  place  the  expenses  on  the  rates  would  be 
to  throw  a  direct  burden  on  man}^  non-electors — women, 
peers,  &c. 

4. — That  the  charge,  if  placed  on  the  taxes,  would  be  an 

uniform  burden  over  the  countr\' ;  if  j^laced  on  the  rates, 

t      the  charge  (which  itself  varies  in  different  localities)  would 

constitute  a   proportionately   heavier  burden  on   small    or 

straggling  than  on  large  or  comj^act  constituencies. 

5. — That  so  long  as  local  taxation  remains  unreformed,  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation  is  unfair ;  and  to  add  to  it  would 
be  to  accentuate  the  existing  injustice. 

6. — That  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  locality  would  tend 
to  discourage  contests,  which,  from  a  politico-educational 
point  of  view,  are  advantageous. 

7. — That  Exchequer  control  and  audit  would  tend  towards 
economy,  b}^  ensuring  that  those  who  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  should  not  have 
f     the  power  of  increasing  it. 


EEFOEM  OF  THE  PEOCEDUEE  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


The  modern  form  of  "  Obstruction  "  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  the  session  of  1871,  in  the  discussions  on 
the  Ballot  Bill  of  that  year.  Since  then  it  has  become  a 
settled  institution,  and  an  ever-increasing  evil. 

To  meet  it,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  in  1877,  introduced  his  first 
Resolutions.  As  passed,  they  provided  for  the  suspension 
of  a  member  for  the  period  of  the  debate,  if  thrice  called  to 
order ;  and  that,  in  committee,  the  same  member  should  not 
be  allowed  more  than  once  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  The  futility  of  these  Besolutions  was,  however, 
immediately  demonstrated  b}^  the  26 J  hours'  sitting  of 
July  31,  1877.  Again,  in  1880,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  a  further  standing  order  was  adopted,  slightly 
increasing  the  penalty  and  the  facilities  of  suspension,  for 
persistent  and  wilful  obstruction. 

The  question  was,  however,  first  seriously  taken  up  b}' 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881,  after  the  provocation  of  a  very  pro- 
longed debate  on  the  Address,  and  of  a  22  hours'  and  a  41 
hours'  sitting,*  with  general  obstruction  of  business.!     The 

*  The  41  hours'  sitting  was  ou  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  was  ended  by  the 
Speaker  (Sir  II.  Brand)  of  his  own  monition,  closing  the  debate,  and 
refusing  to  call  upon  any  further  speakers. 

f  During  tho  three  months  of  the  short  second  session  of  1880  (according 
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^*  urgency  rules  "  were  adopted,  by  which,  when  the 
'^urgency"  of  any  particuhir  question  was  declared  by  the 
House  on  the  motion  of  its  leader,  extensive  powers  of 
closing  the  debate  were  conferred  on  the  Speaker ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Speaker  was  also  authorised  to  frame  and 
enforce  rules  affecting  the  forms  of  the  House,  calculated  to 
diminish  obstruction.  The  "  urgenc}^  "  rules  were  success- 
fully a2)plied  more  than  once  during  the  session  of  1881. 

In  the  following  session,  1882,  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  Procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  introduced  a  series  of  new  standing  orders, 
adopting  most  of  the  ''  urgency  "  rules  framed  the  previous 
session  b}'  the  Speaker.  Unable  to  pass  his  proposals  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinary  session,  an  autumn  session  was 
held  to  consider  them.  As  ultimately  adopted,  they  pro- 
vided (1)  Against  Obstruction  and  waste  of  time  : — (a)  By 
the  introduction  of  a  ''  closure  "  rule,  by  means  of  which,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  it  became  the  "  evident  sense 
of  the  House  "  that  a  question  had  been  "  adequately  dis- 
cussed," he  could  put  the  question  without  further  debate  ; 
the  proposal,  to  be  effective,  had,  however,  to  be  supported 
by  over  100  members  when  the  minority  was  under  40,  or  by 
over  200  when  the  minority  exceeded  40.*  (h)  By  increasing 
the  stringency  of  the  rules  directed  against  disorderly  con- 
duct ;  a  first  suspension  involved  exclusion  for  a  week,  a 
second  for  a  fortnight,  a  third  for  a  month;  while  power  was 

to  J.ord  Hartingtoii)  six  members — Lord  R.  Churchill,  Sir  H.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Gorst,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Finiiigan,  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor — made  between  them 
407  speeches,  and  in  addition  asked  1G6  questions.  Allowing  ten  minutes 
only  for  each  speech,  and  putting  aside  the  (luestions,  each  session  would, 
if  all  the  other  members  occupied  the  same  amount  of  time  as  these  six, 
last  over  eight  years  ! 

*  This  '"closure"  rule  itself  was  only  once  actually  enforced,  namely,  on 
February  24,  1885,  and,  on  that  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
and  abstention  of  many  members,  the  motion  nearly  failed  to  obtain  the 
requisite  majority,  the  numbers  being  but  207  to  1(1. 
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given  to  the  Speaker  to  silence  any  member  for  "  continued 
irrelevance    or     tedious    repetitions."        (c)  By    depriving 
members  of  their  former  power  of  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  any  question,  unless 
it  were  a  "  definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance,"  and 
unless  the  mover  were  supported  by  40  members,  rising  in 
their  places,     {d)  By  confining  the  discussion  on  an  ordinar}- 
motion  for  adjournment  of  the   House,  or  of  the  debate,  to 
the  question  of  adjournment;  by  prohibiting  a  member  from 
twice  moving,  or  twice  speaking  on,  the  adjournment;   and 
by  empowering  tlie   Speaker  to  refuse  to  put  a  motion  for 
adjournment  if  he  considered  it  ''an  abuse  of  the  rules  of 
the  House."     (e)  By  altering  the  rules  as  regards  "going 
into  committee  of  supply,"  the  "half-past  twelve  rule,"  Sec, 
so   as  to  facilitate   business  and  economise  time.     (2)  For 
Devolution  of  Business,  by  the  appointment,  as  a  sessional 
order,  of  two  public  Grand   Committees,  to  consist  of  60  to 
80  members,  one  for  Law  and  one  for  Trade  and  Justice,  to 
which  all  Bills  affecting  these  questions  were  to  be  referred, 
and  there  thrashed  out,  though  Bills  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Grand  Committees  could  be  re-discussed  by  the  House.* 
Though  these  rules  were  unquestionabl}^  of  much  use,  the 
forms  of  the   House  still  adapted  themselves  so  readily  to 
the  delay  of  business,  that  though  each  Government,  session 
by  session,  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  time  allotted 
to  private  members,  the   length   of  the  sittings  appreciably 
increased,   and  the  strain   on   the   strength   and  health   of 
members  gradual^   became   intolerable.     Consequently,  in 
1887,    and    again   in    1888,  Lord    Salisbury's    Government 
revolutionized,    with    (so    far    as    can    as   yet    be  judged) 

*  The  qiiesti^)ii  of  "Grand  Committees"  was  inserted  in  the  third 
edition  of  this  book,  published  in  May,  1881  ;  since  its  acceptance  the 
section  has  been  omitted. 

Grand  Coni'^iittees  were  appointed  during  tlie  session  of  1883,  and  were 
revived  in  the  session  of  1888. 
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singularly  good  effect,  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Under  the  New  Rules,  as  ultimatel}-  adopted  : — 

(1.)  All  contentious  business  was,  in  the  ordinary  wa}', 
to  end  at  midnight.* 

(2.)  The  Committee  and  Report  stages  of  the  Address  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  were  abolished  ;  the  process  of 
*'  going  into  Committee  "  was  further  simplified,  and  there 
was  a  limitation  of  the  amendments  possible  on  the 
''Report"  stage  of  Bills. 

(3.)  Notice  of  Questions  could,  in  future,  only  be  given 
in  writing. 

(4.)  The  Speaker  or  Chairman  was  invested  with  further 
powers  of  refusing  to  put,  or  of  summarily  putting,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ordinary  adjournment  of  the  House,  Committee, 
or  Debate,  if  he  considered  it  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of 
the  House ;  while  he  could  call  upon  members  to  rise  in 
their  places,  if  he  thought  that  a  division  on  any  question 
was  being  frivolously  or  vexatiousl}"  claimed. 

(5.)  'J'he  closure  rules  were  greatly  strengthened.  Any 
member  was  empowered,  at  any  time,  to  move  "  that  the 
question  be  now  put ;  "  and  unless  it  appear  to  the  Chair 
that  such  a  motion  is  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  or 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  the  question 
is  to  be  put  forthwith,  and  decided  without  amendment  or 
debate,  t 

*  The  House  beginning  its  ordinary  sitting  at  3  instead  of  at  i  o'clock. 
When  there  is  a  morning  sitting,  namely,  from  2  till  7  p.m.,  the  evening 
sitting  beginning  at  9,  may  last  until  1  o'clock.  The  12  o'clock  Rule  may 
be  suspended  by  notice  given  on  behalf  of  the  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sitting. 

t  In  the  session  of  1887  the  closure  was  moved  on  37  occasions,  on  32  of 
which  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  responsible.  The  assent  of  the  Speaker 
or  the  Chairman  was  withheld  on  5  occasions.  In  the  session  of  1888  the 
tigures  were  respectively  ()8,  18.  and  :lo. 

K   '2 
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(6.)  Further  powers  of  silencing  members  for  irrelevance 
or  tedious  repetition,  and  of  suspension  for  disorderly 
conduct,  were  given  to  the  Chair. 

(7.)   The  S3^stem  of  Grand  Committees  was  revived. 

(8.)  The  order  of  private  members'  Bills  was  so  altered, 
that  after  Whitsuntide  priorit}^  was  given  to  the  Bills  then 
most  advanced. 

It  is  possible,  especialty  in  the  interests  of  private 
members'  Bills,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  Government  Bills 
in  Committee  and  ''  Supply,"  that  these  rules  may  from 
time  to  time  have  to  be  modified  ;  but,  as  they  stand,  they 
have  struck  at  the  root  of  obstruction,  and,  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  sitting,  have  put  an  end  to  the  system  under  which 
it  was  physically  impossible  for  members  satisfactorily 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the  ice 
has  been  so  effectually  broken,  that  no  objection  could  now  be 
urged,  on  principle,  to  any  further  extension  of  the  rules. 
Hence  it  seems  unnecessary^  to  repeat  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  **  Beform  of  the  Procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  which  have  appeared  in  former  editions  of  this 
book. 
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It  is  urged  that  the  House  of  Lords,  on  its  present 
basis,  has  become  a  constitutional  anomaly,  and  that 
it  must  either  be  swept  away  altogether,  leaving  the 
House  of  Commons  to  stand  alone  ;  or  that  its  consti- 
tution must  be  so  radically  altered  that  it  shall  become 
a  more  popular  and  representative  body — somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  most  ^'  Second  Chambers  "  abroad. 

In  1888,  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (in  addition 
to  15  minors)  numbered  499  ;  *  the  elected  Scotch  Peers 
numbered  16,  and  the  elected  Irish  Peers  28,  but  of  these 
representative  Peers  three  are  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  voting  strength  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  thus 
540. 

The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  supported  on 

the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  an  institution,  to  be  allowed  to  exist,  must 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  general  utility — and  this  con- 
dition the  House  of  Lords  does  not  fulfil. 

2. — That  the  existence,  as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
of  an  oligarchical,  irresponsible,  and  unrepresentative  body 
of  hereditary  legislators,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  England,  alone  among  nations,  possesses  such 
a  legislative  body. 

*  Composed  as  follows  : — 4  Princes  of  the  Blood,  2  Archbishops,  22  Duke?, 
yj  Marquises,  114  Earls,  28  Yiscouu'.s,  24  Bishops,  286  Barous, 
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B. — That,  alone  among  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  undergone  neither  renewal  nor  reform. 

4.- — (rt)  That  whereas  the  tendency  now-a-days  is  towards 
popular  representative  self-government,  the  nation  has 
neither  voice  in  the  selection,  nor  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Lords. 

{!))  That  while  the  Lower  House  has  been  gradually 
placed  on  an  increasingly  democratic  basis,  and  now"  rests 
on  the  votes  of  six  million  electors,  the  Upper  House  has 
become  in  no  way  more  representative. 

5. — (a)  That  it  is  an  absurdity  for  a  number  of  irresponsible 
individuals  to  have  the  power  of  over-riding,  or  thwarting,  the 
popular  will,  as  expressed  b}"  the  House  of  Commons. 

{h)  That  more  especially  is  this  the  case,  when  the  vast 
majority  of  these  persons  are  legislators,  not  on  account  of 
their  own  merits,  but  merely  through  an  accident  of  birth. 

(c)  That  their  ancestors  were  not  necessarily  nor  usually 
ennobled  because  of  any  special  fitness  for  legislative  work  ; 
while,  even  where  such  fitness  existed,  it  was  not  necessarily 
hereditary. 

6. — That,  under  the  present  system,  a  Peer,  however  unfit 
or  unwilling  to  serve,  cannot  be  relieved  of  his  legislative 
functions. 

7. — (a)  That  the  ordinary  attendance  of  the  Peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  small  and  perfunctor}'. 

(h)  That  the  important  votes  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
not  decided  by  the  professed  politicians,  but  b}-  the  whip- 
ping up,  as  occasion  requires,  of  Peers  who  take  no  part  in, 
care  nothing,  and  know  less  about  politics. 

8. — (a)  That  the  Lords  are  representative  of  but  one 
class,  the  landlords,  and  one  interest,  the  land  ;  which  thus 
obtains  an  undue  influence  in  legislation. 

(h)  That  the  legislation  which  the  Lords  chiefly  obstruct, 
is    tliat   which     they    imagine    affects    themselves,    more 
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especially  as  regards  land  ;  their  own  personal  or  class 
interests  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  national 
])rogress. 

9.  — {a)  That  decade  by  decade  the  Honse  of  Lords  has  in 
every  way — in  wealth,  nnmbers,  opinion — become  less  and 
less  representative. 

{h)  That  in  former  days  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  a 
party  assembly.  It  has  gradually,  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  more  especially  of  late  j^ears,  been  converted 
into  a  wholly  Conservative  part}^  instrument.* 

(c)  That  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  election,  election 
by  simple  majority,  the  forty-four  co-optatively  elected 
Irish  and  Scotch  Peers  are  invariably  Conservatives,  though 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ordinary  parliamentary 
electors  in  those  countries  are  Conservative. 

10. — That  the  countr}-  has  become  increasingl}'  Liberal ; 
and  the  House  of  Lords  has  thus  become  ever  more  and 
more  opposed  to  the  popular  will. 

11.  —  {a)  That  the  relative  positions  of  the  majority  and 
minorit}^  do  not  change  with  those  of  the  Lower  House  ; 
an  anomal}^  which  makes  itself  increasing!}^  felt  as  successive 
Liberal  Governments  come  into  office. 

{h)  That  when  a  Conservative  Government  is  in  office, 
the  Upper  House  is  useless,  for  it  always  concurs  in 
that  which  is  done  ;  w!ien  a  Liberal  Government  is  in  office 
it  is  mischievous,  for  it  always  opposes  everything  they  do. 

12. — {a)  That  with  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  office,  the  relative 
and  natural  positions  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
are  reversed  in  the  Ijords.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
practically  the  Ijeador  of  tlie  House,  and  tlie  Government 
are  always  in  a  minority. 

{h)  That  all  Liberal  legislation    suffers  in   thoroughness 

*  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  .■)()()  i^ld  IVers,  onlv  some  ,')0  are  Home 
Jiulers, 
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from  the  existence  of  an  irresponsible  Upper  House.  Every 
Government  measure  proposed  has  to  be  drawn  with  a  view 
of  passing  that  House,  amendments  are  introduced  in  the 
Commons  with  the  same  object,  and  the  Bill  is  still  further 
amended  in  the  Lords. 

13, — (a)  That  the  Lords  can,  and  often  do,  over-ride  the 
judgment  of  the  Government,  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  will  of  the  country'  which  sustains 
both. 

(b)  That  often  when  the  Commons,  after  anxious  thought 
and  laborious  care,  have  passed  an  important  measure,  the 
liords  throw  out  or  mutilate  the  Bill,  and  thus  render  barren 
the  Session. 

(c)  That  powerful  Governments,  with  the  nation  at  their 
back,  have  to  appeal  to  the  Lords  as  suppliants — an 
undignified  position,  and  one  in  which  no  Government 
should  be  placed. 

14.  — (a)  That  the  only  limit  which  exists  to  the  destructive 
and  damaging  power  of  the  Lords  is  the  expediency  of  using 
it — their  authority  is  tempered  by  necessity  alone.  Within 
the  limits  of  supposed  danger  to  themselves  the}'  act  as  they 
will. 

(h)  That  more  than  once  when  the  Lords  have  over- 
stepped this  limit,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  to  create,  or  threaten  to  create,  a  sufficient  number 
of  Peers  to  constitute  a  Government  majority ;  thereb}' 
reducing  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Lords  to  an 
absurdity. 

(c)  But  that,  now-a-days,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
increased  numbers  of  the  Peerage,  and  the  increasing  dis- 
proportion between  Liberal  and  Conservative  Peers,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  through  a  Liberal  measure  by 
means  of  a  creation  of  Peers. 

L"). — {(i)    I'hat    an    unrepresentative,    irresponsible,    and 
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avowedly  Conservative  body  is  thus  almost  omnipotent,  the 
result  being  that  it  is  continually  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  national  will ;  questions  which  the  country  is  bent  on 
closing  are  kept  open,  and  discord  and  irritation  are  created 
and  continued  ;  while,  when  submission  is  at  last  made  to 
public  pressure,  all  the  grace  of  concession  has  evaporated. 

(b)  That  this  body  has  systematically  and  obstinately 
opposed  every  great  reform  of  the  present  century,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  civil  and  religious  libertv. 

(c)  That  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  even  when  it  accepts  a 
reform,  it  mars  and  mutilates  it,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
thorough  and  lasting. 

(d)  'I'hat  more  especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  Irish 
legislation ;  much  of  the  disquiet  state  of  Ireland  is  due  to 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Lords 
to  pass  measures  of  justice,  and  to  the  mutilated  form  in 
which  Irish  Bills  are  unwilling!}"  allowed  to  pass. 

(e)  That  not  only  do  measures  of  importance  suffer  at  its 
hands,  but  ver}'  many  small  and  necessary  measures  are 
delayed,  emasculated,  or  rejected. 

(/)  That  thus,  w4iile  its  existence  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  educates  public  opinion,  prevents  precipi- 
tanc3%  modifies  extremes,  and  perfects  legislation,  it  reall}' 
obstructs,  mars,  and  irritates. 

(g)  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  House  of  Jjords  being  an 
element  of  stability  and  permanence,  it  is  a  source  of  ob- 
struction, disturbance,  and  irritation. 

16. — That  it  is  no  real  check  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
Moreover,  the  Opposition  and  the  "  Waverers  "  in  the  Com- 
mons have  always  prevented  an}^  undue  haste  in  accepting 
or  passing  measures,  and  the  difficulty  now-a-days  is  to 
legislate  at  all ;  the  nation  is  far  from  requiring  an  extra- 
neous check  on  the  precipitancy  of  the  Lower  House, 
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17. — That  the  House  of  Lords  has,  of  necessit}-,  less  and 
less  work  given  it  to  do,  and  is  becoming,  therefore,  of 
diminished  practical  value  as  a  legislative  body.  A  Liberal 
Government  cannot,  with  an}-  prospect  of  success,  introduce 
its  Bills  into  the  Lords ;  while  b}^  the  time  the  great 
measures  of  the  Commons  are  sent  to  the  Upper  House, 
public  interest  in  them  is  more  or  less  exhausted,  and  there 
is  little  scope  left  for  originality. 

18. — (a)  That  the  existence  of  the  Upper  House  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  paradox.  It  has  no  control  over 
the  government  of  the  da}^ ;  if  it  adopts  a  motion  of  non- 
confidence  in  a  Liberal  Government  the  vote  is  treated  with 
silent  contempt.  It  is  obliged  to  accept  measures  of  which 
it  disapproves ;  wliile  its  amendments  are  often  summarily 
rejected  and  reversed  by  the  Commons — and  each  time  it  is 
thus  forced  to  give  way  its  influence  is  diminished. 

(h)  That  ever^"  time  it  strongly  resists  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment it  loses  somewliat  of  its  power,  by  raising  up  a  feeling 
adverse  to  its  action  and  existence. 

(c)  That  thus  at  one  period  it  is  treated  with  contempt, 
and  at  another  it  is  assailed  with  menace  and  reproach.  In 
either  case  its  prestige  and  power  suffer. 

19. — That  the  pressure  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  create 
Peers,  and  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Peerage,  is  ever 
increasing,  and  will  gradualh  swell  the  House  of  Lords  to 
unmanageable  proportions. 

20. — That  the  House  of  Lords,  if  reformed,  would  contain 
admirable  materials  for  a  Second  Chamber,  and  might  easily 
be  made  a  powerful  and  popular  authorit3\ 

21. — That  the  increased  respect  and  efficiency  that  would 
accrue  to  the  Upper  House  from  its  re-formation  on  some 
representative  system,  would  not  detract  from  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

22.— That  if  the  position   of  the  House  of  Lords  is  so 
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anomalous  that  it  will  not  stand  remodelling,  the  sooner  it 
is  altogether  swept  away  the  better. 

23. — That  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  deprives 
the  country  of  tlie  best  services  of  many  able  and  useful 
politicians,  inasmuch  as  their  powers,  energy,  and  ability  are 
hampered  and  emasculated  by  being  confined  to  the  Upper 
House  ;  reform  or  abolition  would  enable  such  men  to  take 
a  larger  part  in  politics. 

24. — That  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  Lords  are 
placed  is  their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault ;  they  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  they  act  on  the  authority  committed  to 
them,  and  prefer  to  lose  their  existence  as  a  corporate  body, 
— and  be  allowed  to  take  their  part  in  politics  in  other 
ways  —rather  than  consent  to  submit  to  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  their  influence  and  power. 

25. —  {a)  That  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  offices  in 
the  Government  have  to  be  allotted  to  Peers,  occasionally 
necessitates  an  inferior  man  being  preferred,  because  he  is  a 
Peer,  to  some  commoner  of  greater  ability. 

{!))  That  the  Peers  in  charge  of  Government  offices  are 
not  as  accessible  to  public  interrogation  as  the}'  would  be  if 
they  were  in  the  Commons. 

26. — That  the  hereditary  principle,  as  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  Crown,  is  totally  different  from  that  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Crown  has  no  legislative 
or  executive  responsibility,  and  has  not,  for  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  exercised  its  power  of  veto. 

27. — (By  some.)  That  by  limiting  the  number  of  legisla- 
tive Peers,  by  selection  and  election  from  amongst  their 
body,  by  the  creation  of  Life  Peers,  and  by  a  limitation  on 
the  right  of  veto,  much  might  be  done  to  render  the  Upper 
House  more  representative,  and  an  efficient  and  necessary 
estate  of  the  Realm. 

28. — That   the   position    of  the    Scotch   Peers    at    least 
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requires  alteration.  A  certain  number  are  elected  by  them, 
from  among  themselves,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but, 
as  there  is  a  Conservative  majorit}^  none  except  Conserva- 
tives are  ever  chosen.  A  Scotch  Liberal  Lord  has  therefore 
no  prospect  of  being  elected  a  representative  Peer,  and  as 
he  is  ineligible  for  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  ostracised 
from  politics.* 

On  the  other  hand,  any  radical  alteration  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  oi)posed, 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. —  That  a  constitutional  institution  which  has  grown  up 
with  the  nation's  growth,  and  Avhich  is  founded  on  tradition 
and  descent,  should  not  be  pulled  down  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  great  advantage  would  follow  its  destruction. 

2. — (a)  That  though  the  existence  and  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  be  defended  on  theoretical  and 
logical  grounds,  its  continued  existence  is  of  great  practical 
advantage  to  the  State ;  the  Constitution  works  very  well  as 
it  stands. 

(h)  That  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
by  any  means  perfect  or  ideal,  but  the  country  desires  a 
Second  Chamber,  and  the  existing  Chamber  is  better  thnn 
would  be  one  artificialh^  constructed. 

3. — {a)  That  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  country  that 
the  aristocracy  should  be  drawn  into  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics. 

(h)  That  the  English  nobilit}^  have  hitherto  deserved  and 
retained  their  hold  over  the  respect,  confidence,  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people ;  and — to  the  advantage  of  equality — are 
a  less  distinct  class  than  the  aristocracy  of  any  other  nation. 

*  An  Irish  PeCi'.  if  not  elected  as  a  repvesentativc  reev,  is  at  liberty  to 
stand  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
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4. — (a)  That  the  Upper  House  has  become  more  and  more 
truly  representative,  in  consequence  of  its  ranks  being  con- 
tinually recruited  from  the  People  ;  it  represents  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  leisure,  wealth,  and  influence. 

(h)  That  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  Peers  have 
had  a  legislative  training  as  members  of  the  Lower 
House.* 

(c)  That,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  in  addition 
have  held  administrative,  judicial,  or  other  high  offices,  and 
bring  to  the  House  the  experience  the}^  have  thus  acquired. 

5. — That  the  argument  urged  for  reforming  the  House 
of  Lords, — that  it  has  not  always  gone  so  far  or  so  quickly  as 
the  Commons, — is  reason  rather  for  desiring  to  leave  it  alone. 

6. — (a)  That  by  preventing,  modifying  or  delaying  the 
hasty,  ill-digested,  or  unjust  measures  adopted  by  the 
Commons,  it  puts  a  proper  and  constitutional  check  on 
precipitancy  and  Radicalism,  allows  time  for  popular 
opinion  to  mature  itself,  and  thus  prevents  the  Government 
from  acting  on  first  impulses,  or  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  passion  or  excitement,  or  in  obedience  to  a  chance 
majorit}^ 

(b)  That  this  hasty  legislation  will  tend  to  occur  more 
often  under  the  new  Democrac}^;  and  the  last  check  has 
disappeared  with  the  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the  Lower 
House. 

7. — That  more  especially  is  the  House  of  Lords  an 
eft'ectual  barrier  against  demagogic  rule,  or  the  "  one  man 
power." 

8. — That  when  it  has  delaj^ed  legislation,  it  has  always 
had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

9. — (a)  That  though  perhaps  the  House  of  Commons  may 

*  In  188«?,  no  less  than  182  of  the  sitting  Peers  had,  at  some  time  or  other, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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not  very  often  be  over  hasty  or  rash  in  legislation,  its 
moderation  is  greatly  due  to  the  latent  knowledge  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  that  its 
opinions  must  be  consulted.  Remove  this  check,  and  legis- 
lation would  immediately  become  more  rash  and  precipitate. 

(h)  That  the  result  of  this  influence  has  been,  that  Avhile 
in  certain  cases  legislation  may  have  been  somewhat  delayed, 
when  a  Bill  is  ultimately  passed,  it  has  been  so  well  con- 
sidered, and  is  of  such  a  satisfactory  nature,  that  reactionary 
legislation  is  never  necessary — and  thus  progress,  though 
slow,  is  sure. 

(c)  That  in  ordinary  legislation  the  Upper  House  smoothes 
down  the  rough  legislative  excrescences  of  the  Lower. 

10. — {(()  That  having  no  fear  of  constituencies  before  their 
minds,  the  Peers  are  independent,  and  speak  boldly  their 
own  minds. 

(h)  That  their  debates  on  great  occasions  surpass  in 
interest  and  intellect  those  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

11. — (a)  That  when  popular  feeling  has  been  definitely  ex- 
pressed, the  House  of  Lords,  if  at  variance  with  the  national 
will,   gracefully  subordinates  its  own    opinions,   and  gives 

way. 

(b)  That  within  the  last  fifty  years  especially,  the  Lords 
have  assented  to  a  vast  number  of  most  useful  reforms. 

(c)  That  though,  theoretically,  the  power  of  the  Lords  is 
luilimited,  practically  it  is  kept  within  very  reasonable  and 
moderate  bounds. 

12. — That,  if  necessary,  the  Government  can  override  the 
majority  of  the  Lords  by  the  creation  of  fresh  Peers,  by 
Royal  Warrant,  or  by  tacking  a  clause  on  to  the  "  Appro- 
priation Bill,"  which  the  Lords  must  pass,  or  reject,  in  its 
entirety. 

13. — ((0  That  it  is  easy  to  talk  loosely  of  the  Reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  practically,  unless  the  Upper  House 
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v/ill  reform  itself,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a 
dangerous  revolution. 

14. — (a)  That  if  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
were  once  touched,  its  end  would  soon  follow.  It  survives 
chiefly  through  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  veneration  and 
sentiment ;  this  feeling  once  disturbed,  the  anomalies  of 
its  existence  would  becom3  apparent,  and  it  would  be 
doomed. 

(h)  That  no  more  creation  of  life  Peers,  or  a  simple 
change  in  the  hereditary  system,  would  be  effective  in 
strengthening  the  Upper  House.  * 

15. — (a)  That  some  Second  Chamber  is  essential  to  the 
Progress,  Prosperity,  and  Peace  of  the  nation,  and  as  a 
check  on  the  l^eople. 

(b)  That  no  brand-new  Second  Chamber  could  ever  take 
the  place  now  occupied  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would 
not  command  the  respect  of  the  countr}^  or  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  while,  if  it  were  very  powerful,  it  would  be  con- 
stantly coming  into  conflict  with  the  Lower  House. 

(c)  That  the  House  of  Lords  once  pulled  down,  could 
never  be  replaced  in  any  permanent,  useful,  or  satisfactorv 
form. 

16. — (By  some.)  That  having  obtained  one  Chamber 
absolutely  representative  of  the  People  at  large,  it  would  be 
illogical  to  endeavour  to  set  up  another  which  cannot  be 
equally  representative. 

17. — That  if  the  House  of  Lords  Avere  destroyed,  the 
''  machinery  of  the  '  caucus  '  would  be  used  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Commons  from  exercising  its  functions 
with  discrimination  and  freedom." 

18. — {a)  That  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  certain.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave  it  gradually 
to  die  a  natural  death,  than  to  hasten  its  end  at  the  risk  of 
conflict  and  agitation. 
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(b)  That  year  b}^  year  it  is  becoming  weaker,  and  more 
impotent  to  do  harm;  while  an  unsuccessful  crusade  against 
it  might  revive  and  invigorate  its  vitalit}'. 

19. — (By  some.)  That  if  it  were  reformed,  it  would  become 
stronger,  and  constitute  a  formidable  rival  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

20. — (a)  That  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  abolished,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  swamped  with  Peers,  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  Peer  having  great  influence  in  many 
constituencies ;  and  would  become  more  aristocratic  and 
conservative,  to  the  hindrance  of  progress  and  reform. 

[h)  That  consequently  an  agitation  would  spring  up  for 
the  creation  of  a  Second  Chamber,  in  order  to  rid  the  House 
of  Commons  of  its  Peers. 

21. —  That  even  if  it  were  true,  that  the  legislation  which 
the  Lords  chiefly  prevent  or  amend  is  that  which  mostly 
affects  themselves,  they  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  inti- 
mate with  the  subject ;  while  those  who  press  forward  such 
legislation  have,  as  a  rule,  ''sinister  interests"  of  their  own. 

22. — That  if  the  hereditary  principle  were  abolished  in 
the  case  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  principle  would  be  in 
jeopard}'  as  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Crown. 


THE    EXCLUSION    OF    BISHOPS    FKOM    THE 
HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

At  present  twenty-six  Bishops  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Life  Peers  in  virtue  of  theii'  oflSce. 
It  is  proposed  to  deprive  them  of  their  legislative 
powers  and  of  their  seats  in  the  House. 
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This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  most  diverse,  and 
sometimes  diametrically  opposite  grounds,  namely  : — 

1. — {a)  That  it  is  neither  right  nor  just  that  one  section 
of  religious  belief — a  minority,  or  at  most  a  bare  majority 
— should  alone  be  ex  officio  represented  in  ParUament. 

{h)  That  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords  would  remove  a  great  cause  of  sectarian  irritation. 

(c)  That  thus  one  strong  argument  for  Disestablishment 
would  disappear. 

2. — That  to  remove  the  bishops  from  the  Upper  House, 
would  be  further  to  sever  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State,  and  be  a  great  step  towards  Disestablishment. 

8. — That  the  Church  would  still  be  amply  represented  in 
Parliament  by  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

4. — {a)  That  the  bishops  lose  in  popular  sympathy,  from 
the  possession  by  them  of  exceptional  and  anomalous 
political  privileges,  especially  as  these  are  tinged  with 
i:)olitical  partisanship. 

(6)  That  this  is  more  especially  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
bishops  have  mostly  shown  themselves  by  their  votes  and 
speeches  to  be  opposed  to  progress  ;  and  have  never  used 
their  political  powder  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  Church  or 
of  the  community  at  large. 

(c)  That  thus  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
suffer  in  the  general  estimation. 

{d)  That  the  withdrawal  of  these  exceptional  privileges 
would  strengthen  and  not  impair  the  influence  and  position 
of  the  bishops  ;  and  the  Church  itself  would  thus  gain  from 
their  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

5. — {a)  That  the  legislative  functions  of  a  bishop  interfere 
greatly  with  his  diocesan  work  and  episcopal  functions — 
already  so  manifold  as  to  be  nearly  overwhelming. 

(h)  That  either  he  must  neglect  his  legislative  work,  or 
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-he  must  partially  withdraw  his  presence  and  influence  from 
his  diocese ;  in  trying  to  perform  both  functions,  he  probabl}^ 
does  neither  well. 

(c)  That  more  especially  the  presence  in  London  of  the 
youngest  bishop — as  ex  officio  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Lords — is  undesirable  :  he  is  called  away  from  his  diocese 
just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  necessary  that  he  should 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  his  episcopal  functions. 

6. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  inclusion  of  the  bishops 
amongst  the  peers  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  bishops  have  not  the  freedom  of 
action  of  life-peers,  for  they  speak  as  delegates,  while  they 
are  not  really  representative,  are  responsible  to  no  one,  and 
owe  their  nomination  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

(b)  (By  others.)  That  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  a  democratic  step,  tending  to 
w^eaken  the  Upper  House,  by  depriving  it  of  men  of  acknow- 
ledged abilit}",  life-peers,  and  men  more  or  less  represen- 
tative. 

7. — That  if  it  be  inexpedient  to  prohibit  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  being  elected  to  the  Lower  House, 
it  is  inexpedient  to  allow  the  bishops  to  sit  in  the  Upper 
House. 

8. — That  the  possession  of  legislative  functions  by  some 
bishops,  and  not  by  all,  is  an  anomaly. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  nrged  : — 

1> — (a)  That  so  long  as  the  Church  is  joined  with  the 
State  she  ought  to  have,  and  is  entitled  to  have,  a  represen- 
tative voice  in  framing  laws  which  she  will  have  to  obe^^ 
and  in  deciding  on  matters  affecting  the  people. 

(h)  That  more  especially  as  "  Turks,  Jews,  Lifidels,  and 
Heretics  "  have  full  liberty  to  speak  and  vote  in  Parliament 
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on  matters  affecting  the  Church,  she  should  not  be  left 
entirely  at  their  merc}^,  and  alone  he  dei:)rived  of  a  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  realm. 

(c)  That  while  it  is  inexpedient,  and  out  of  harmon}^ 
with  their  spiritual  functions,  to  allow  the  clergy  personalh' 
to  involve  themselves  in  part}^  contests,  there  is  nothing 
undignified  or  prejudicial  in  allowing  bishops  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

(d)  That  to  exclude  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  feeling  that  politics  are  merely  a 
party  game. 

((?)  That  as  ministers  of  other  denominations  can,  and 
sometimes  do,  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  these  sects 
obtain  as  full  a  representation  in  Parliament  as  the  Cliurch 
of  England  does  through  her  bishops  in  the  Peers. 

2. — That  the  position  of  the  Church  would  be  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  much  harm  be  done  to  religion, 
if  her  bishops  were  publicly  degraded  by  being  excluded 
from  the  Upper  House. 

3. — (a)  That  it  is  a  principle,  not  onl}'  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  of  the  British  nation,  that  the  clergy  should  in 
no  way  be  a  "  caste  "  by  themselves,  but  should  be  ordinary 
members  of  the  communit}^ 

(h)  That  while,  as  already  stated,  it  is  inexpedient  to  allow 
the  clergy  to  be  eligible  for  Parliament,  it  is  greatly  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  bishops  themselves,  tliat 
the  latter  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  world 
through  their  position  in  the  constitution,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  carr}^  out  their  work  with  greater  knowledge  and 
more  discretion. 

4. — (a)  That  the  attendance  of  the  bishops  to  their 
legislative  work  in  the  House  of  Lords  need  not,  and  does 
not,  interfere  with  a  due  regard  to  their  episcopal  and 
diocesan  functions. 

L    2 
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(b)  That  matters  affecting  the  Church  seldom  arise  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  while  the  sittings  of  the  Upper  House 
are  so  infrequent,  and  so  short,  as  to  absorb  but  little  time 
or  attention. 

(c)  That  large  numbers  of  business  men  find  time,  without 
neglecting  their  own  work,  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons 
with  its  more  numerous  sittings  and  longer  hours. 

(d)  That  if  the  Church  were  disestablished,  the  bishops, 
as  necessarily  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church, 
would  still  have  to  be  in  London  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year. 

5. — That,  as  the  bishops  are  men  of  ability,  and  bring 
variety  and  a  representative  element  into  the  Upper  House, 
to  exclude  them  would  be  to  lower  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords. 

6. — That  as  the  ''  Lords  Spiritual  "  are  a  recognised  part 
of  the  Constitution,  to  permit  any  tampering  with  their  posi- 
tion would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party ; 
and  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  against 
attack, 

7. — (a)  That  to  permit  the  bishops  to  be  excluded,  would 
be  to  surrender  an  important  outwork  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  to  render  more  easy  the  accomplishment  of 
D  ise  stablishment . 

(h)  That  to  allow  the  exclusion  would  be  to  confess  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  truly  representative  of  the 
nation. 
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PAYMENT    OF    MEMBERS. 

It  is  proposed  that  those  members  who  themselves, 
or  whose  constituents,  desire  it,  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  State  salary  for  their  Parliamentary  services.* 

It  is  proposed  by  some  that  all  members,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  whether  they  desired  it  or  no,  should 
receive  the  salary ;  but  it  is  generally  felt  that  it 
would  be  an  anomaly  (as  well  as  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  country)  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  670  members  for 
the  sake  of  those  individuals  to  whom  the  salary  is 
essential. 

The  former  proposal  is  advocated  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  leading  principle  of  representation  is,  that 
each  constituency  should  have  a  right  to  choose  the  candi- 
date they  prefer. 

(b)  That  more  especially  should  this  be  the  case  now  that 
the  electorate  is  so  wide,  for  thus  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature  would  be  strengthened. 

2. — That  the  working  classes  ought,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  be  directly  represented  in  Parliament,  by  working-men. 

3 — (a)  That,  at  present,  the  choice  of  candidates  is  almost 
exclusively  restricted  to  men  of  means ;  while,  except  as 
representatives  paid  by  their  fellows,  working-men  are  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  House. 

(b)  That  the  sacrifices  entailed  on  the  Labour  candidates 
and  on  those  who  send  them,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 

*  The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  salary  should  be  fixed  at  £300  or 
£400  a  year. 
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sacrifices  entailed  on  other  members  of  Parliament  and  tlieir 
constituents. 

(c)  That  the  working-men  delegates  are  an  honourable 
addition  to  the  House ;  and  it  wouki  be  ver}^  advantageous, 
for  the  sake  of  all  classes,  that  their  numbers  should  be 
increased. 

3. — {(i)  That  it  is  not  so  much  the  election  expanses  that 
prevent  men  from  standing;  but  the  cost  of  maintaining 
themselves  afterwards  as  members  of  Parliament. 

(h)  That  practically,  therefore,  the  non-payment  of  a  salary 
constitutes  a  property  qualification  for  members  of  Parliament. 

4. — That  sitting  and  voting  are  not  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  individual,  but  a  duty  performed  towards  the  community 
— and,  as  such,  should  be  paid  for. 

5. — That  the  demands  on  the  time  of  members  have  so 
much  increased,  as  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  a 
man  to  do  his  duty  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  earn  his  own  living. 

6. — That,  nowadays,  we  do  not  want  dilettante  politicians, 
but  practical  hard-working  men  ;  and,  if  the  members  were 
paid,  they  would  feel  a  higher  responsibility  towards  those 
who  emploj^ed  them,  and  the  work  of  the  nation  would  not 
be  neglected. 

7. — That  ministers  are  already  paid,  and  well  paid,  for 
devoting  themselves  to  the  public  service.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  eas}^  to  obtain  the  gratuitous  services  of  good  men 
for  these  duties,  but  the  nation  prefers  to  pay  them,  in  order 
to  secure  a  wider  range  of  selection,  and  to  ensure  that  no 
man  shall  be  pecuniarity  a  loser  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
public  service.  Similarly,  the  private  member,  who  also  has 
to  sacrifice  a  very  large  amount  of  time,  is  entitled  to  receive 
some  propoi'tionate  remuneration. 

8. — ((/)  That  the  principle  is  practically  admitted  by  the 
fact,   that  already,   on  personal    application,    and   on   proof 
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that  the  i^ension  is  necessary  to  enable  the  recipient  befit- 
tingly  to  maintain  his  position,  a  certain  number  of  political 
l)ensions  are  granted  to  ex-cabinet  ministers. 

(h)  That  these  pensions  are  given  to  men  who  have  already, 
as  ministers,  received  considerable  payment  from  the  nation  ; 
and  who,  when  not  in  office,  are  charged  with  duties  practi- 
cally no  heavier  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  private 
members. 

9. — That,  as  no  stigma  attaches  to  the  possession  of  these 
pensions,  so  no  stigma  would  attach  to  the  possession  of  a 
salar}',  granted  in  order  to  enable  tlie  holder  properly  to 
maintain  his  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

10. — (a)  That  the  necessity  of  publicly  proving  that  he 
was  entitled  to  claim  the  salary,  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  needy  adventurer. 

(h)  That  the  prophecies  made  at  every  stage  of  electoral 
reform,  that  the  spouter  and  the  demagogue  would  now 
become  omnipotent,  have  always  been  falsified  by  the  in- 
stinctive common-sense  of  English  constituencies. 

11. — That  such  a  State  salar}',  if  generally  I'ecognised, 
would  in  no  wa}^  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
member.  At  present,  the  poorer  member  is  obliged  directly 
to  depend  on  his  friends  or  his  constituents. 

12. — That  the  superior  character  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  over  similar  institutions  abroad,  arises  from 
constitutional  and  national  causes,  not  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  non-payment  of  members. 

13. — That  the  total  annual  cost  Avould  not  be  heavy  ; 
each  individual  salary  would  be  small,  and  no  great  number 
would  be  applied  for. 

14. — That  it  was  the  ancient  practice  in  England  to  pay 
members  of  Parliament.  The  unpopularity  of  that  system 
arose  from  the  fact  of  its  being  founded  on  a  wrong  principle, 
—payment  by  the  constituency  instead  of  by  the  State. 
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15. — That  England  almost  alone,  among  nations,  does 
not  pay  lier  legislators :  other  nations  do  so,  usually 
with  an  additional  allowance  for  travelling  expenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  : — 

1. — That  one  source  of  England's  greatness,  and  of  her 
national  pride,  is  that  her  citizens  generally  have  always  been 
ready  to  devote  themselves  gratuitously  to  the  public  service. 

2. — That  one  reason  why  the  people  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  members  make  some  personal  sacrifice  to 
represent  them  in  the  House. 

3. — That  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  men  of  leisure 
and  ability  ready  to  serve  their  country  gratuitously,  and  it 
would,  under  those  circumstances,  be  foolish  and  wasteful  to 
supersede  them  by  others,  perhaps  less  worthy. 

4. — That  while  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  an  association 
desiring  to  be  repesented  in  Parliament,  should  pecuniarily 
support  its  representative,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole 
nation  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  give  to  a  few  trades  or 
classes  special  representation. 

5. — That  to  pay  them  a  salarj^  as  such,  would  degrade 
the  office  and  position  of  members  of  Parliament. 

6. — That  a  member  who  applied  for  a  salary  would  place 
himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  and  invidious  position  ;  and  a 
stigma  would  rest  on  those  who  accepted  pa3\ 

7. — That  the  independence  of  the  member  would  be 
seriously  endangered  if  he  were  State-paid. 

8. — That  a  class  of  candidates  would  arise  who  would 
look  to  membership  as  a  means  of  livelihood ;  and  thus  the 
whole  tone  of  the  House  would  be  fatally  lowered. 

9. — That  the  payment  of  a  salary  would  tend  still  farther 
to  attract  lawyers  ;  the  salary  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  while  they  were  trying  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  at  the  bar — 
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and  there  are  already  too  many  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

10. — That  the  attraction  of  the  salary  would  lead  to  such 
a  multiplication  of  candidates  as  to  necessitate  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pernicious  system  of  Second  Ballots.* 

11. — That  the  foreign  S3^stem  of  payment  of  members  has 
produced  evil  results;  in  no  country  are  politics  on  so  high 
a  level,  are  politicians  so  honest,  independent,  and  patriotic 
as  in  England. 

12. — That,  even  under  present  circumstances,  the  anxiety 
of  members  to  keep  themselves  en  evidence  tends  to  delay  in 
the  transaction  of  Parliamentary  business,  and  this  evil 
would  be  greatly  accentuated  if  members  were  paid. 

13. — (a)  That  the  system  would  not  long  remain  per- 
missive ;  in  all  probability  the  law  would  soon  be  altered, 
and  in  any  case  the  exception  would  gradually  become  the 
rule. 

(h)  That,  thus,  the  ultimate  annual  outlay  would  be  very 
heavy. 

14. — That  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  members  would  be 
an  anomaly,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  pecuniar}^  obstacles 
to  their  entrance  into  Parliament.! 

15. — That  the  ancient  system  of  payment  of  members 
forms  no  precedent.  It  was  carried  on  under  totally 
different  conditions ;  and,  moreover,  it  worked  so  badly 
that  it  had  to  be  abolished. 

*  See  G.— 00  p.  125. 

t  See  section  on  the  "  Official "  expenses  of  election. 
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The    Metropolis,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  con 
tained    a   2:)opulation  of    8,813,000   persons  ;    its    rateable 
annual  value  amounted  to  £28,000,000,  of  which  the  City, 
with  51,400  inhabitants,  produced  £3,590,000. 

The  authorities  who  in  1887,  between  them,  controlled 
and  governed  the  Metropolis,  were  as  follows : — 

(i.)  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, — consisting 
of  206  Common  Councilmen  and  26  Aldermen, — which  has 
full  municipal  authority  over  the  City,  and  levies  therein 
rates  and  taxes. 

(ii.)  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  constituted  in 
1855 — 43  of  whose  members  were  elected  by  the  Vestries, 
and  3  by  the  Common  Council — which  throughout  the 
extra-city  metropolitan  area,  controlled  the  main  di'ainage 
and  sewerage,  Thames  embankment  and  floods,  bridges, 
street  improvements,  buildings,  naming  and  numbering  of 
streets,  dangerous  structures,  artizans'  dwellings,  commons, 
parks,  and  open  spaces,  fire  brigade,*  nuisances,  explosives, 
cattle  disease,  &c. 

(iii.)  The  twenty  -  three  Vestries  and  fifteen  District 
Boards — the  members  of  which,  (numbering  some  2,450,) 
are  (nominally)  elected   by  the   ratepayers,  a  third  of  the 

*  The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  fires  is  a  good  instance  of  the  confusion 
of  authorities  which  at  present  exists.  The  fire  brigade  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  police  obey  tlie  Home  Office,  the 
salvjige  corps  is  under  the  command  of  the  Fire  Insurance  offices,  the 
turncocks  are  servants  (>f  the  Water  Companies,  and  the  thoroughfares  are 
the  property  of  the  Vestries. 
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members  retiring  each  3'car  —  who  control  the  paving, 
lighting,*  watering,  branch  drainage,  cleansing,  and  sanitary 
matters,  &c.,  in  their  respective  districts,  and  who  assess 
the  houses  and  levy  parochial  rates  for  these  purposes,  and 
for  poor-law  administration,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  precepts 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  School 
Board.  The  rates  vary  in  different  parishes,  from  as  little 
as  3s.  4cL  to  as  much  as  7s.  4fZ. 

(iv.)  The  School  Board — the  50  members  of  which  are 
directly  and  publicly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  every  three 
years — which  has  charge  of,  and  control  over  the  elementary 
education  of  London. 

(v.)  The  thirty  Boards  of  Guardians  —  elected  or 
appointed  in  different  ways — who  have  charge  of  the  poor- 
law  administration.  There  is  also  an  Asylums  Board — 
which  consists  partly  of  guardians,  partly  of  nominees  of  the 
Local  Government  Board — to  look  after  the  sick  poor. 

(vi.)  The  Thames  Conservanc}^  Board — non-representa- 
tive— wdiich  has  the  control  of  the  Biver  Thames. 

(vii.)  In  addition,  the  Home  Secretar}^  has  control  of  the 
Police  Force  outside  the  City,  while  within  the  Cit}'  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Home  Secretar}^  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  cabs. 
The  Water  and  Gas  Companies  are  private  concerns. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  confer  on  London  the  municipal  privileges 
conferred  on  other  large  towns  by  the  Act  of  1835,  from  which 
London  was  then  specifically  excluded.  The  most  compre- 
hensive attempt  was  that  of  1884.     By  the  London  Govern- 

*  The  lighting,  however,  of  some  of  the  pcarks  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  while  others  are  lighted  by  the  Board 
of  AN'oiks  ;  moreover  th(^  Board  of  Trade  have  supervision  over  the  gas 
supply. 
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ment  Bill  of  that  year  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
Corporation  of  London  to  the  whole  area  of  the  Metropolis 
as  defined  in  the  (amended)  Act  of  1855,  so  as  to  include 
the  existing  Corporation  of  the  City,  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  powers.  The  Central  Bod}^, 
thus  formed,  was  to  consist  of  240  members,  to  be  directly 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  every  three  years.  In  order 
to  preserve  local  interests  and  to  obtain  local  knowledge 
and  assistance,  a  "  District  Council"  was  to  be  formed  for 
each  of  the  thirty-nine  districts  of  London.  The  functions 
and  powers  of  these  District  Councils  were  to  be  defined  by 
and  to  proceed  from  the  Central  Body,  while  the  members 
were  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers  with  the 
members  of  the  Corporation. 

Education,  Poor  Law,  and  Police  (except  so  far  as  they 
are  already  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City)  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  functions  of  the  new 
bod}^ ;  and  it  was  to  be  instructed  to  introduce  bills  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  gas,  water,  and  cabs. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,*  provides  for  the 
initial  step  in  the  reform  of  the  government  of  London. 
One  central  representative  administrative  body,  mider  the 
name  of  the  London  County  Council,  is  to  be  formed  for 
the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  outside  the  City.  The  County 
Councillors,  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  Parlicimen- 
tary  electors,!  will  number  120,  two  for  each  Parliamen- 
tary division ;  I    the  Aldermen,  selected  by  the  Councillors, 

*  See  section  on  Local  Self-Government. 

f  See  explanation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  on  this  point,  p.  1G3. 

X  The  City,  though  practically  outside  the  authority  of  the  London  County 
Council,  is  to  elect  two  members  to  it,  but  these  Councillors  are  not  to 
be  entitled  to  vote  on  matters  affecting  expenditure  for  which  the  City  is 
not  liable  to  be  assessed. 
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are  not  to  exceed  in  number  one- sixth  of  the  whole  number 
of  Councillors.  The  Councillors  are  to  hold  office  for  three 
years,  and  all  go  out  together ;  the  Aldermen  for  six  years, 
half  going  out  every  three  3'ears. 

All  the  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  London 
County  Council;  as  well  as  those  of  Quarter  Sessions,  so  far 
as  elsewhere  transferred  under  the  Act  to  other  County 
Councils.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  (except  in 
so  far  as  a  greater  equalisation  of  the  Poor  Bate,  b}'  means 
of  the  "Common  Poor  Fund,"  is  concerned)  is  to  be  left 
intact.  The  School  Board  is  to  remain  independent.  The 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  is  to  retain  its  existence.  The 
City  of  London  is  to  be  made  into  a  separate  ''  county," 
the  Corporation  to  all  intents  and  purposes  retaining  its 
independent  administrative  position  ;  though  it  will  have  the 
option  of  at  any  time  merging  the  "  City  "  county  into  the 
London  County. 

For  the  present  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  are  to 
be  left  untouched ;  and  they  will  have  even  less  relation 
than  before  to  the  central  body,  for,  while  they  formerly 
selected  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
they  will  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  new  council. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  before  long  all  the  diiferent 
branches  of  local  and  municipal  life  in  London  will  be 
brought  into  relationship  the  one  with  the  other. 

The  section  on  London  Municipal  Reform  contained  in 
former  editions  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  creation 
of  one  central  representative  body  for  the  whole  of  London ; 
such  a  Body  being  now  about  to  be  brought  into  existence, 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments  for  and  against  its 
creation. 
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The  term  "rural  districts"  is  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
country  not  comprised  in  "  Boroughs,"  "Improvement  Act," 
and  "Local  Government"  Districts;  and  includes  nearly 
every  village. 

The  ordinary  rural  authorities  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  "county,"  the  "union," 
and  the  "  parish.^'  * 

The  authorities  who  together  possess  the  government  of 
the  county  area, — and  who  are  appointed  hy  various 
methods,  upon  various  tenures,  and  for  various  terms, — are 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  At  the  head  of  "  County''  affairs  are  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  High  Sheriff,  who  are  appointed  and  can  be 
removed  by  the  Crown. 

The  management  of  "  County  "  affairs  is  chiefly  vested  in 
the  county  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
who  meet  and  transact  their  business  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

Their  criminal  jurisdiction  (which  extends  to  most 
offences)  is  exercised  in  Quarter  and  Petty  Sessions.  For 
the  latter,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  countj^  is  divided  into 
petty  sessional  divisions. 

*  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  to — amongst  other 
authorities — Mr.  George  Brodrick's  Essay  on  "  Local  Self-Government,"  re- 
published in  liis  ''Political  Studies.'''  See  also  ''■Local  Administration,^^ 
by  Messrs.  W.  Kathbone,  M.P.,  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  and  F.  C.  Montague,  :M.A. 

The  description  given  above  of  the  existing  rural  local  self-government 
by  no  means  fully  represents  the  confusion  of  areas,  duties,  rating,  election, 
&c.,  which  really  exists. 
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The^^  have  the  supervision  of  the  county  gaols,  the  county 
poHce,  and  county  lunatic  asylums, — subject  however  to  the 
Home  Office. 

They  regulate  county  finance  and  taxation — subject  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

The}'  have  the  power  cf  granting,  renewing,  or  refusing 
licences  to  public-houses,  &c. 

They  may  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle  during  tlie 
prevalence  of  cattle  plague,  &c. 

Thej^  in  conjunction  with  certain  others, — resident  magis- 
trates and  waywardens  elected  by  the  parishes, — form  ''High- 
way Districts,"  and  settle  questions  connected  with  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  &c. 

In  addition  there  are  the  local  income-tax  assessors. 

(ii.)  The  "  Union  "  authority  is  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
A  union  can  be  constituted  or  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  may  also  lay  down 
stringent  rules  for  the  regulation  of  relief,  &c.  It  consists 
of  ex-officio  members,  namely,  the  county  magistrates 
residing  in  the  union,  and  elective  members  chosen  by  the 
ratepayers. 

The  business  consists  of  the  general  supervision  of 
workhouses,  the  regulation  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the 
education  of  pauper  children  ;  in  some  instances,  as  school 
attendance  committees,  the  care  of  elementary  education  ; 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Vaccination  Acts ;  and  the  assess- 
ment or  valuation  of  property  for  purposes  of  rating.  The 
Board  is  also  the  sanitary  authority  in  its  rural  sanitary 
district,  which  comprises  the  whole  area  not  under  urban 
authorities  or  Local  Government  Acts. 

(iii.)  The  *'  Parish^'  authorities  are  the  Yestrj-,  and  the 
Overseers  appointed  b}^  the  Vestry,  who  represent  the  parish; 
and,  where  one  has  been  appointed,  the  School  Board, 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  charged  with  the  education  of 
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the  children  of  the  class  attending  elementary  schools — 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Education  Department. 

In  rural  districts,  therefore,  the  areas  are  divided  into  the 
County,  the  Union,  the  Parish,  the  Petty  Sessional  Divisions, 
the  Highway  District,  and  the  Rural  Sanitary  District ;  and 
these  areas  may  overlap,  coincide  with,  or  include  one 
another. 

The  authorities  who  have  jurisdiction  in  these  various 
areas  consist  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Home 
Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Count}^ 
Magistrates,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  School  Board, 
the  Highway  Board,  the  Vestry,  and  the  Assessors  of 
Licome-Tax. 

Their  duties  consist  in  keeping  the  records ;  supervising 
parliamentary  elections ;  magisterial  duties ;  supervision  of 
county  gaols,  police,  and  lunatic  asylums ;  count}^  union, 
and  parish  finance,  taxation  and  valuation  of  property  for 
rating ;  licensing  public-houses,  &c.  ;  regulating  movements 
of  cattle ;  supervising  bridges,  roads,  highways,  &c. ; 
managing  workhouses  and  outdoor  relief ;  sanitary  matters, 
vaccination,  and  public  health ;  all  matters  connected  with 
elementary  education  ;  registration  of  voters,  juries,  births, 
i^c.  Many  of  their  duties  clash  or  coincide  with  those  of 
the  urban  magistrates  and  town  councils. 

The  modes  of  rating,  moreover,  differ  considerably,  while 
the  exemptions  and  exceptions  are  numerous. 

A  large  number  of  Bills  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Rural  Local  Self- Government  have  from  time  to  time  been 
introduced  into  the  House,  but,  until  1888,  no  comprehen- 
sive scheme  found  acceptance.  The  two  latest  and  most 
important  (but  unsuccessful)  attempts  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion were,  first  the  Bill  of  1871,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
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which  was  chiefly  financial,  and  which  proposed  the  con- 
solidation of  rates  and  the  institution  of  Parochial  Boards. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  Boards,  who  were  required  to  have  a 
.;£40  qualification,  were  to  elect  from  amongst  themselves  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  for  each  petty  sessional 
division.  The  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  were  to 
elect  from  amongst  themselves  a  number  of  members  equal 
to  the  total  number  of  parochial  representatives.  Secondl}', 
the  Bill  of  1878  introduced  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  which  also 
adopted  the  petty  sessional  divisions,  whilst  it  gave  to  each 
division  two  quarter-session-elected  magistrates  and  two 
members,  qualified  to  be  guardians,  to  be  elected  by  the 
guardians  of  each  petty  sessional  division. 

The  objection  raised  against  these  and  former  proposals 
was,  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  simplify  areas,  authorities, 
and  duties,  while  Mr.  Sclater-Booth's  Bill  would  have 
actually  increased  the  confusion  of  Local  administration. 

In  1888  a  comprehensive  measure  of  county  government 
for  England  and  Wales  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  and, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  many  important  portions  of  the  Bill, 
was  ultimately  passed,  and  is  to  come  into  force  in  1889.* 

The  Act,  as  it  stands,  is  very  incomplete.  It  omits  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  District  Councils,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  with  that  of  the  Licensing  Laws. 
It  deals  most  inadequately  with  the  question  of  decentrali- 
zation of  Executive  duties  and  powers,  and  does  little  to 
simplify  the  existing  complications  of  assessment  and  rating. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  the  question  of  District 
Councils  will  be  dealt  with  in  1889.  The  question 
of  Decentralization  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government    Board.      The    question   of    the    transference 

*  See  also  section  on  London  Municipal  Reform. 
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to  the  County  Councils  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  and  that  of  the  Licensing  Laws  must  inevitably  recur  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  these  powers  and 
responsibilities  will  be  handed  over  to  the  representative 
local  municipal  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom.* 

The  Act,  as  it  stands,  simply  in  general  terms  transfers 
to  a  directly  elected  body  in  each  County — the  County 
Council — the  administrative  and"  financial  powers,  other 
that  the  judicial  and  licensing  powers,  formerly  held  and 
exercised  by  the  magistracy  of  the  counties.  In  addition, 
the  County  Councils  will  elect  the  County  Coroner,  public 
election  by  the  freeholders  being  abolished. 

They  will  have  extended  powers  in  regard  to  roads  and 
bridges.  They  may,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  so 
decide,  have  transferred  to  them  certain  powers  at  present 
possessed  by  various  government  departments  and  other 
bodies.  The  control  of  the  County  Police  Force  (in  every 
county  other  than  London)  is  to  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  an  independent  Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  Justices,  appointed  by  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
of  Councillors  or  Aldermen,  appointed  by  the  Count}' 
Council. 

The  financial  relations  between  the  Exchequer  and  the 
County  are  to  be  considerably  altered ;  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  render  fairer  the  incidence  of  local  taxa- 
tion, as  between  realty  and  personalty,!  b}"  handing  over 
for  local  purposes  certain  branches  of  revenue — derived  from 
personalty,  or  in  the  form   of  licences — hitherto  paid  into 

*  The  Bill  of  1888  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  creation  of  District 
Councils,  and  with  the  transfer  of  the  licensing  powers  to  the  County 
Councils  (see  section  Local  Option)  ;  but  the  clauses  were  withdrawn.  For 
a  good  analysis  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  see  a  little  volume  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Holdsworth,  published  by  Routledge  &  Sons. 

f  In  former  '^ditions  a  section,  now  (seventh  edition)  omitted,  was  devoted 
to  this  subject. 
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the  Exchequer  ;  and  at  the  same  time  partially  withdrawing 
the  Imperial  grants  in  aid  of  the  rates. 

Certain  local  subsidies  (mostly  granted  since  1874), 
amounting  to  .£2,600,000,  will  disappear ;  and  in  lieu  of 
them,  Imperial  taxation  to  an  amount  of  about  £4,700,000 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  new  County  Boards.  The 
taxation  thus  transferred  is  to  consist  of  half  the  probate 
duty  (£1,700,000)  ;  existing  intoxicating  liquor  licences 
(£1,400,000);  existing  "  establishment"  and  other  licences 
(£1,600,000).  In  addition,  new  licence  duties  on  '^  wheels  " 
and  on  horses,  to  produce  (as  modified)  about  £730,000,  are 
to  be  imposed  and  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities,  mak- 
ing the  total  Imperial  contribution  about  £5,500,000,  against 
a  saving  of  £2,600,000,  or,  in  all,  an  additional  contribution 
from  the  taxes  to  the  rates  of  some  three  millions  a  year. 

The  largest  boroughs — those  containing  over  50,000 
inhabitants,  sixty-one  in  number — are  to  be  constituted 
separate  and  independent  Counties,  under  the  name  of 
County  Boroughs,  and  will  retain  all  the  powers  that  they  at 
present  possess  under  the  different  Municipal  Corporations' 
Acts.  In  the  case  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  boroughs  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants,  the  Council  of  the  borough  retains  its 
independent  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  as  local  authority, 
but  for  other  purposes  the  borough  will  constitute  part  of 
the  County.  In  the  case  of  boroughs  of  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Borough  Council  will  be  very  much  curtailed,  and  to  a 
large  extent  transferred  to  the  County  Council  of  the  district. 

The  electors  will,  in  general  terms,  consist  of  the 
existing  Parliamentary  electors,  less  the  lodger  service  and 
property  qualifications,  and  with  the  addition  of  women 
and  peers.  They  will  directly  elect  the  Councillors, 
whose  number  will  be  determined  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.     The  electoral  districts  will  be  as  far  as  possible 
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equal  in  population ;  and,  except  in  London,  there  will  be 
single  seats.  The  Councillors  will  be  elected  for  three  years 
and  will  all  go  out  together. 

They  will  select  from  among  themselves,  or  from  outside, 
other  Councillors,  to  be  called  Aldermen,  who  will  number 
one-tkird  of  the  number  of  Councillors,  and  whose  term  of 
office  will  be  six  years,  one-half  of  them  going  out  of  office 
every  third  year. 

The  general  principle  of  representative  County  Councils 
being  now  adopted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments  which  appeared  in  former  editions  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  Kural  Local  Self- Government. 


LAND   LAWS. 


From  the  "  New  Domesday  Book"  published  in  1874,  it 
appears  that  (including  duplicate  entries,  which  are  very 
numerous,  holders  of  glebe,  charities,  and  corporations), 
there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  301,000  holders  of  land 
of  above  one  acre,  to  a  population  of  about  33,000,000. 
The  number  of  holders  of  ten  acres  and  upwards  amounted 
to  180,000.*  The  total  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  77,800,000  acres,  of  which  about  30,000,000  are 
waste  and  mountain  pasture,  and  48,000,000  under  crops, 
pasture,  or  covered  with  woods  and  forests.  Of  the  total 
acreage,  955  persons  own  together  nearly  30,000,000  acres. 
In  the  next  rank  of  landowners  about  4,000  persons  average 
5,000  acres  each  ;  10,000  persons  own  between  500  and 
2,000  acres  ;  50,000  persons  own  between  50  and  500  acres, 
and  about  130,000  own  between  one  acre  and  50  acres,  t 

The  land  is  very  differently  distributed  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  the  former  about  4,500 
persons  own  half  the  soil,  in  Scotland  but  70  persons  own 
half  the  land,  and  in  Ireland  the  half  is  owned  by  744 
persons.  1 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
cultivated    by  tenant    farmers.     The}^    number   560,000  in 

*  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  ("  Freedom  of  Land ")  estimates  that,  after  due 
deductions  are  made  for  duplicates,  holders  of  glebes,  corporations,  and 
charities,  and  owners  merely  of  houses  as  distinguished  from  owners  of  land, 
the  landowners  number  only  200,000  in  all,  of  whom  about  106,000  are  in 
England,  21,000  in  Ireland,  and  8,000  in  Scotland. 

t  Lefevre,  '*  Freedom  of  Land,"  p.  11. 

i  Kaye,  "Free  Trade  in  Land,"  p.  17. 
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Great  Britain,  and  about  500,000  in  Ireland,  in  all  1,060,000. 
Excluding  mountains,  waste,  and  water,  the  cultivated  land 
is  held  by  them  at  an  average  of  56  acres  in  England,  and 
26  in  Ireland.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  tenant  farmers 
occupy  farms  under  50  acres  (chiefly  in  Ireland)  ;  12  per 
cent,  occupy  farms  of  between  50  and  100  acres ;  18  per 
cent,  of  more  than  100  acres ;  5,000  occupy  farms  of  between 
500  and  1,000  acres,  and  600  occupy  farms  exceeding  1,000 
acres.* 

The  extent  of  land  under  various  crops  in  1887  was, — 
wheat  2,387,000  acres,  barley  2,255,000,  oats  4,418,000, 
other  green  crops  (including  potatoes)  5,390,000,  other  crops 
695,000,  grass  under  rotation  6,000,000,  permanent  pasture 
25,700,000,  and  woods,  plantations,  2,500,000.  The  value  of 
home  crops  and  animal  produce,  compared  to  foreign  imports 
of  food,  was  in  1883  as  follows  : — f 

Home    Growth.  Foreign,  1882. 

Value  of  corn  and  vegetable  produce   ...     ^105,750,000         £69,748,000 
Value  of  animal  produce  135,000,000  68,645,000 


Total     ...         ...     £240,750,000       £138,393,000 

The  number  of  agricultural  labourers  and   shepherds  in 
Ingland  and  Wales  amounts  to  about  800,000. 


LAND. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  Land  Laws  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes.  The  one  class  of  reforms 
are  advocated  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  transfer  and 
sale  of  land  should  be  as  far  as  possible  facilitated ; 

*  Caird,  "  The  Landed  Interest,"  p.  58. 

"t  From  figures  kindly  furnished  me  by  Sir  James  Caird.  In  the  fii-st 
edition  (1880),  the  figures  quoted  were  for  1877,  when  the  Home  Growth 
amounted  to  £260,740,000,  and  the  Foreign  Imports  to  £110,700,000. 
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and,  with  this  intent,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  or 
amend — 1.  The  Intestacy  laws.  2.  The  law  of  Entail ; 
and  3.  To  introduce  an  efficient  system  of  Ecgistra- 
tion  of  Titles  to  land. 

The  other  class  of  reforms  are  chiefly  advocated  on 
the  ground  that,  if  adopted,  more  capital  would  be 
attracted  to  the  soil,  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, and  to  the  enrichment  of  the  country ;  and 
with  this  intent  it  is  proposed — 4.  To  abolish  the 
law  of  Distress.  5.  To  give  security  for  tenants' 
capital  invested  in  the  soil.  6.  To  extend  the  notice 
to  quit.  7.  To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Local 
Taxation ;  and  8.  To  amend  or  abolish  the  Game 
Laws.'' 

[The  questions  of  9.  Allotment  Extension,  and  10. 
Leasehold  Enfranchisement,  as  not  so  directly  con- 
nected with  what  are  usually  called  the  Land  Laws, 
are  discussed  separately  later  on.] 


LAW    OF   INTESTACY. 

By  the  Law  of  Litestacy,  or  Primogeniture,  all 
the  real  property  (that  is,  the  landed  property)  of  the 
deceased  who  has  neglected  to  make  a  will,  goes  to 
his  heir-at-law,  while  all  his  personal  property  (that 

*  It  seemed  preferable  to  leave  this  section  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition 
(June  1880),  though  since  then  something  in  the  way  of  reform  has  been 
accomplished  as  regards  Nos.  2  and  4  and  S),  and  much  as  regards  Nos.  5 
and  8. 
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is,  iDroperty  other  than  land)  is  divided  equally  among 
his  children  (after  making  due  provision  for  the 
widow),  or  failing  these,  among  the  nearest  of  kin. 

The  abolition  of  this  law,  and  the  assimilation  of 
real  to  personal  property  in  case  of  intestacy,  is 
advocated  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  now  -a-days  real  and  personal  property  are  prac- 
tically similar  tl  angs  under  different  names,  and  are  equally 
secure;  and  as  there  is  now  no  need  for  a  "  head  of  the 
family,"  the  distinction  drawn  between  them  is  merely  a  relic 
of  feudalism,  and  oat  of  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  the  age. 

2. — (a)  That  the  custom  of  primogeniture  revolts  the 
sense  of  equity,  and  ought  not  to  receive  any  countenance 
from  the  law\ 

(b)  And  further,  that  the  law  should  never  be  allowed  to 
favour  the  one,  as  against  the  many. 

3. — That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  make  a  will  ;  which,  if 
he  neglects,   the   State   should  step  in  and  administer  his 
property  with  justice  and  equality  to  those  of  equal  kindred  ;  • 
and  should  not  punish  the  younger  children  for  the  neglect 
of  the  parent. 

4. — That  however  convenient  this  custom  or  law  may 
have  been,  or  ma}'  still  be,  with  regard  to  rich  landowners  or 
ancient  families,  it  works  mischievously  and  unfairlj^  in  the 
case  of  small  holders  of  land,  and  in  cases  where  the  v/hole 
property  of  the  deceased  consisted  of  land. 

5. — That  though  the  law  does  not  often  come  into  force 
(since  most  men  with  anything  to  leave  make  wills),  yet  it 
sanctions  the  principle,  and  has  led  to  the  custom,  of  an 
unequal  division  of  property,  and  tends  to  the  formation  of 
"  eldest  sons,"  and  towards  '*  entail" — and  these  are  evils. 

(). — That  the  abolition  of  the  law  would   cause  no  re- 
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volution,  but  only  affect  a  personal  change  of  feeling  opposed 
to  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  in  favour  of  the  subdivision 
of  property  among  the  children. 

7. — That  the  repeal  of  the  law  would  therefore  tend  to 
break  up  the  land ;  that  the  more  the  land  is  broken  up 
into  small  estates  or  plots,  the  better  for  the  body  politic, 
the  present  accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands  constituting 
a  grave  political  danger. 

8. — That  this  law  helps  to  maintain  the  aristocratic 
system  of  society  in  England ;  and  that  to  abolish  it  would 
be  a  democratic  step. 

Alterations  in  the  law  are  opposed  upon  the 
grounds  : — 

1. — That  social  and  material  inequality  has  its  advantages. 

2. — That  our  social  system  has  been  built  up  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  primogeniture  ;  and  w^ould  be  greatl}^  shaken  by  any 
attempt  to  discredit  or  alter  it. 

3. — That  the  whole  question  is  a  very  unimportant  one  ; 
the  vast  majority  of  landowners  leave  wills,  and  he  who  does 
not  desire  his  eldest  son  to  inherit  all  his  real  propert}^  has 
but  to  make  a  will. 

4. — (a)  That  the  bent  which  the  law  gives  towards  the 
formation  of  *'  eldest  sons"  and  to  ''entail"  is  advantageous 
to  the  countr3\ 

{b)  That  the  law  ought  to  follow  the  prevailing  custom, 
and  it  is  the  prevailing  custom  with  landowners  to  leave 
their  land  to  the  eldest  son. 

5. — That  any  law  which  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
subdivision  of  land  has  advantages,  and  should  be  retained. 

6. — (a)  That  the  law  helps  to  maintain  the  aristocratic 
system  of  society  in  England ;  to  abolish  it  would  be  a 
democratic  step. 
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(b)  That  it  would  tend  towards  the  abolition  of  entail. 

7. — That  though  it  may  occasionally  lead  to  hardship,  it 
propagates  none  of  the  evils  of  entail^  for  the  heir  succeeding 
under  this  law  is  absolute  owner  of  the  land  and  may  sell  it, 
or  it  can  be  seized  for  his  debts. 

8. —  That  if,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  land  had  to  be 
divided  or  sold,  ill-feeling  would  often  be  engendered,  and 
delay  and  loss  would  be  occasioned. 

9. — (a)  That  real  and  personal  property  are  altogether 
dissimilar ;  the  latter  can  without  any  difficulty  be  divided 
into  portions,  while  the  former  cannot  be  distributed  without 
considerable  inconvenience  ;  there  is  therefore  no  anomaly 
in  dealing  with  them  in  a  different  spirit. 

{b)  That  a  personal  estate,  though  distributed,  can  be  rj- 
accumulated ;  whereas  a  real  estate,  once  broken  up  and 
divided,  cannot  be  resumed  under  the  same  conditions  as 
before. 

(c)  That  personal  does  not  appeal  to  the  sentiments  in 
the  same  way  as  real  property ;  and,  while  the  co-heu's 
would  naturall}^  object  to  the  whole  of  the  former  being  left 
to  one  person,  they  would  usually  be  in  favour  of  the  non- 
division  of  the  real  estate ;  ^xt,  if  the  law  were  changed, 
they  could  not  prevent  sub -division. 


ENTAIL. 

By  the  laws  which,  until  1882,  regulated  Entails,*  a  land- 
owner could  so  tie  up  his  land  by  settlement  that  (if  a  sale 

*  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  "  Laws  of  Entail  "  in  the  very  early  or 
feudal  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  perpetual  descent  of  land  in  one  family.  The 
descent  of  land  is  regulated  by  a  custom,  prevalent  among  land-owning 
families,  and  favoured  by  the  law,  and  sufficiently  universal  to  produce  in 
practice  results  almost  equivalent  to  those  which  would  be  produced  by 
entail  properly  so  called. 
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were  expressly  negatived,  and  in  any  ease  without  the  consent 
of  the  trustees  and  otliers  interested)  it  could  not  be  sold,  or 
seized,  or  lessened  in  size,  for  a  period  comprising  the  life- 
time of  any  number  of  persons  actually  in  existence,  and 
until  the  yet  unborn  child  of  one  of  these  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  None  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  land  was 
entailed,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  could  sell  the  land 
or  mortgage  it  beyond  his  life  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
other  persons  interested  in  the  entail. 

These  restrictions  have  now  been  considerably  relaxed 
by  Lord  Cairns'  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882,  mentioned 
below ;  it  did  not,  however,  affect  the  other  laws  of  entail, 
which  prevent  the  tenant-in-tail  (the  last  named  in  the 
settlement),  even  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  from 
breaking  the  settlement  without  the  consent  of  the  '*  pro- 
tector of  the  settlement "  (i.e.,  usually  the  existing  tenant- 
for-life) ;  and  which  provide  that  each  of  those  on  whom 
the  land  is  entailed  must  carry  out  all  the  regulations  and 
hear  all  the  charges  imposed  on  the  estate  by  the  will. 

"The  Settled  Land  Act"  of  1882,  referred  to  above, 
provides  that : — A  tenant-for-life  may  (1)  sell,  exchange, 
or  partition  some  or  all  of  his  settled  land ;  or  (2)  may 
lease  it,  with  or  without  reservations,  for  a  term  of  3'ears ; 
for  building  purposes,  granting  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  ; 
for  mining  a  sixty  years'  lease  ;  and  for  any  other  purpose 
a  twenty-one  years'  lease  ;  while,  with  the  consent  of  the 
court,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  longer  leases,  even 
in  perpetuity,  can  be  granted.  The  capital  money  received 
from  the  sale,  exchange.  Sec,  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the  court 
or  to  the  trustees,  and  by  them  applied,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  tenant-for-life,  to,  (1)  Investment  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  or  other  securities  allowed  under  the 
settlement ;  (2)  To  tlie  redemption  of  incumbrances  on  the 
land  ;  (3)  To  payment  for  improvements  under  the  db-ec- 
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tion  of  the  trustees ;  "  improvements  "  including  such 
works  as  drainage  of  all  sorts,  fencing,  reclamation, 
road-making,  and  the  building  of  cottages  *  and  farmhouses, 
&c.,  the  making  of  railways  or  tramways — practically  to  any 
"permanent"  improvement ;  the  improvements,  when  made, 
have,  however,  to  be  maintained  or  insured  by  the  tenant- 
for-life  ;  (4)  To  the  purchase  in  England  of  freehold  or 
leasehold  property  (if  sixty  years  unexpired).  All  such 
investments  to  devolve  in  the  same  way  as  the  land  would 
have  done  if  left  untouched. 

If  money  is  required  from  *'  enfranchisement,"  or  for 
"  equality  of  exchange  or  partition,"  it  can  be  raised  on 
mortgage  of  the  settled  land.  Personal  chattels  devolving 
with  land  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  The  mansion 
or  park  cannot,  however,  be  sold,  except  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  trustees  or  by  order  of  the  Court ;  the  "  Court " 
being  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

As  regards  Scotland,  the  "  Entail  Amendment  Act  (Scot- 
land)," of  1882,  has  practically  abolished  any  legal  support 
of  "  entails,"  and  has  changed  the  tendency  of  the  law,  so 
as  to  discourage  the  tying- up  of  land.  This  Act  enables  an 
owner  of  entailed  land,  if  he  desires  to  sell,  to  force  the 
next  heir  to  give  consent  to  the  disentailing  of  the  property ; 
the  Court  of  Session  fixes  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  to  the  "  heir,"  for  loss 
of  entail ;  and  after  this  sum  has  been  paid,  the  owner  is  at 
liberty  to  dispose,  as  he  pleases,  of  the  balance.  In  Eng- 
land, as  already  mentioned,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  must 
be  re-invested  in  a  specified  way. 

The  abolition  of  the  '^  Law  of  Entail '' — or  more 

*  Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885,  land  may  be 
leased  or  sold  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
at  a  less  price  than  the  market  value. 
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strictly  speaking  of  the  power  of  settlement — is  pro- 
posed on  the  grounds  :  — 

1. — (a)  That  the  law  is  the  main  prop  of  the  aristocratic 
system  of  society  which  prevails  in  England ;  and  that  its 
abolition  would  be  a  democratic  step. 

(b)  That  its  abolition  would  broaden  the  foundations  on 
which  law  and  order  rest,  by  leading  to  the  possession  by  a 
larger  number  of  persons  of  a  real  stake  in  the  countr}^ ;  that 
its  abolition  would  therefore  have  a  Conservative  tendency. 

2. — (a)  That  the  law  artificially  fosters  one  class  ;  and  the 
protection  of  any  class  by  the  State  from  the  consequences 
of  its  own  folly  or  ill-luck,  is  unfair  to  the  community",  un- 
sound in  princii^le,  and  mischievous  in  practice. 

(h)  And  that  this  artificial  protection  of  the  aristocracy 
really  injures  those  whom  it  was  meant  to  cherish,  for  by 
securing  profligates  from  the  natural  consequences  of  their 
misconduct,  it  fosters  profligacy,  and  damages  both  the 
character  and  the  fortunes  of  the  aristocracy. 

3. — That  if  the  ruined  part  of  the  aristocracy  were 
allowed  to  perish  off  the  land,  and  their  places  were  taken 
by  new  men,  it  would  lead  to  a  greater  mingling  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes — to  the  good  of  both  and  of  the 
nation. 

4. — That  the  law  maintains  in  influential  positions  men 
unworthy  to  be  in  those  positions. 

5. — That  the  law  lessens  due  parental  control  by  making 
the  eldest  son  independent  of  his  father ;  that  it  leads  to 
disputes  between  fiither  and  son ;  while  it  induces  careless 
landowners  to  be  more  careless  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  about  the  education  of  their  children. 

G. — That  it  causes  the  ruin  of  many  eldest  sons  b}'  allow- 
ing them  to  live  in  indolence  ;  and  by  securing  to  them  their 
succession,  tempts  them  to  anticipate  and  squander  their 
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fortune  ;  while  it  causes  penury  to  many  younger  sons,  by 
depriving  them  of  any  share  in  their  father's  property. 

7. — (a)  That  the  accamulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands  is 
a  grave  political  danger;  while  it  leads  to  the  evils  of 
absenteeism. 

(b)  That  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  entail,  though 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  increasing,  land  is  passing  into 
fewer  hands.  The  land  laws  generally,  and  entail  particu- 
larly, have  tended  to  the  creation  of  large  estates,  and  have 
caused  the  absorption  of  the  small  freeholds. 

(c)  That  whereas  land  ought  to  be  greatly  broken  up,  the 
law  tends  to  keep  it  in  a  few  hands  ;  for  it  prevents  estates 
being  sold  which  would  otherwise  naturally,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  insolvency,  come  into  the  market,  and  thus 
artificially  raises  the  price  of  land ;  renders  necessary  long 
and  costly  deeds  and  wills  ;  and  by  thus  throwing  difficulty 
and  expense  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  title, 
adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  land,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  small  plots. 

(d)  That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  tend  to  the  sale  of 
portions  of  an  estate  to  provide  jointures  and  provisions  for 
the  younger  children,  instead  of  these  being  charged  on  the 
estate. 

8. — That  the  law  offends  against  the  canon  of  "  free 
trade  in  land,"  viz.,  that  nrither  should  artificial  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  land  and  the  breaking  up  of  large 
estates  be  retained,  nor  should  there  be  artificial  fostering 
of  small  estates. 

9 — (a)  That  the  law  causes  the  soil  to  be  far  worse  dealt 
with  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  all  in  the  hands  of  absolute 
owners ;  for  it  tends  to  enlarge  instead  of  to  diminish 
estates ;  for  it  deprives  the  landowner  of  any  but  a  life 
interest  in  his  estate,  and  thus  gi'eatly  diminishes  his  care  for 
the  land ;  it  deprives  him   of  the  means  of  improving  the 
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estate,  inasmuch  as  he  receives  only  the  income,  and  may 
not  sell  part  to  improve  the  rest  (at  all  events,  without  very 
great  trouble),  and  may  not  raise  money  on  mortgage,  except 
for  his  own  life,  or  for  a  limited  number  of  years  ;  in  most 
cases  he  has  to  save  what  he  can  for  the  younger  children, 
instead  of  investing  his  surplus  in  improving  the  land,  while 
he  is  obliged  to  charge  the  land  with  annuities  and  jointures  ; 
and  the  restrictions  and  covenants  inserted  in  the  settlement 
often  prevent  him  from  agreeing  to  the  best  terms  for  him- 
self and  the  tenant,  thereby  retarding  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvements. 

{h)  That  entailed  land  cannot  be  said  to  be  really  owned 
by  anyone,  but  is  a  joint  ownership  of  several  persons;  the 
interests  of  the  different  co-partners  being,  moreover,  often 
antagonistic. 

(c)  That  if  it  be  true — which  is  denied — that  rents  are,  as 
a  rule,  lower  on  entailed  than  on  unentailed  properties,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  land  has  been  lessjudiciously  farmed  or  improved. 

10. — {a)  That  strict  settlements,  by  suggesting  re- settle- 
ment, tend  to  perpetual  entail. 

{b)  That  if  entail  and  settlement  were  abolished,  the  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  **  tying  up  "  land  would  gradually  tend  to 
disappear. 

11. — That  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  not  specifically 
injure  any  single  individual ;  while  it  would  benefit  the 
general  community. 

12. — {a)  That  under  the  Act  of  1882  the  inducements  to 
sale  are  not  sufficient,  seeing  that  the  tenant  for  life  has  no 
real  control  over  the  proceeds. 

ih)  That  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  he  has  an 
interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  much  land  has  been 
brought  into  the  market.* 

*  Land  to  the  value  of  some  £10,000,000  has  been  already  disentailed 
under  this  Act. 
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13. — That  Engiand  alone  retains  these  laws ;  all  other 
civilised  countries  have  greatly  modified  or  entirely  abolished 
them. 

14. — (By  some.)  That  all  power  of  settlement,  of  any 
sort,  in  land,  should  be  abolished  ;  and,  to  this  extent,  there 
should  be  less  liberty  of  dealing  with  real  than  with  per- 
sonal property;  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  is  more  in- 
jurious to  land  that  the  owner  for  the  time  being  should  not 
have  absolute  power  over  it,  personal  property  (for  instance, 
consols),  is  in  no  way  deteriorated  by  being  tied  up. 

[Some  consider  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  abolition  of  entail  and  settlements  are  problematical,  but 
are  in  favour  of  sweeping  away  any  class  privileges  or  re- 
strictions which  can  be  shown  to  exist.] 

See  also  the  section  on  Intestacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  '^  Law  of  Entail "  is  upheld 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  there  is  something  sacred  about  the  owner- 
ship of  land  which  must  not  be  interfered  with. 

2.— (a)  That  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  countr}^  to 
preserve  the  ancient  aristocracy  intact ;  an  ancient  aristo- 
cracy exercises  a  good  influence  on  the  character  of  a 
nation,  and  should,  therefore,  be  indirectly  protected  by  law. 

(b)  That  the  abolition  of  entail,  by  causing  the  monetary 
ruin  of  many  peers,  would  necessitate  alterations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  disadvantages 
and  dangers  of  such  a  step  would  outweigh  any  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  tlie  abolition  of  entail. 

(c)  That  an}^  tampering  with  the  present  system  of  societ}^ 
as  founded  on  the  aristocratic  and  feudal  principles,  would 
be  little  less  than  a  revolution. 
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3. — That  tlie  land  is  better  cultivated  in  large  masses 
than  if  broken  up  among  many  small  owners. 

4. — (a)  That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  tend  to  tlie 
purchase  of  estates  by  commercial  men,  and  men  with  no 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  propert}^ 

(b)  That  estates  are  better  cared  for  and  improved  under 
the  existing  laAv  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  abolished, 
for  landowners  cannot  now  mortgage  heavily  or  squander  their 
capital  as  if  it  were  income  ;  while,  except  in  an  infinitely 
small  number  of  cases,  the  interests  of  the  tenant-for-life 
and  his  successor  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  public. 

(c)  That  tenants-for-life  and  trustees  do  now  possess  very 
considerable  powers  of  dealing  with  the  land. 

(d)  That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  noble  parks  and  mansions,  the  existence  of 
which  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  refinement  of  all  classes. 

5. — That  the  abolition  of  entail  would  only  accelerate  the 
accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands,  for  its  action  chiefly 
helps  to  preserve  the  smaller  properties ;  the  tendency  of 
the  land  market  being  towards  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  separate  estates. 

6. — That  the  heir  may  fitly  claim  the  aid  of  the  law  in 
guarding  him  from  the  destruction  of  the  property  he  ought 
to  inherit.  He  may  fairly  ask  that  his  predecessor  should 
be  only  allowed  to  ruin  himself,  but  not  to  ruin  his  suc- 
cessor as  well. 

7. — ((0  That  the  younger  sons  partake  in  the  benefit  which 
this  system  confers  on  their  (the  aristocratic)  class,  and  share 
the  lustre  of  the  family  position ;  while  their  best  energies 
are  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  carving  out  their  own 
fortunes  ;  and  it  is  such  men  who  have  given  us  Indin, 
and  colonized  the  world. 

(h)  That  at  the  same  time  the  responsibilities  cast  upon 
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the  eldest  son  call  out  his  best  energies  ;  while  in  most  eases 
he  has  been  j^roj^erl}^  educated  for  the  duties  of  his  position. 

8. — That  land  is  no  more  unequally  divided  than  other 
descriptions  of  property ;  the  unequal  distribution  is  the 
result  of  wealth,  not  of  the  land  laws. 

9. — (a)  That  personal  property  can  be  entailed  (by 
placing  it  in  trust,  &c.),  and  the  abolition  of  the  power  of 
settlement  would  be  placing  real  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared to  personal  propert3\ 

(h)  That  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  would  be 
equivalent  to  placing  restrictions  on  freedom  of  settlement. 

(c)  That  such  restrictions  would  render  land  a  less 
eligible  investment  than  at  present ;  and  the  objects  aimed 
at  would  thus  be  defeated. 

(d)  That,  if  entail  were  abolished,  the  power  to  grant 
annuities  and  charges  on  estates  to  the  widows  and  younger 
children  would  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  security  for 
payment  would  be  diminished. 

10. — That  those  who  desired  to  tie  up  their  land  would 
easily  find  means  to  evade  the  law. 

11. — (By  some.)  That  rents  are  often  lower,  and  that  the 
tenure  is  more  secure,  on  entailed,  than  on  unentailed  estates. 

See  also  the  section  on  Intestacy. 


REGISTRATION    OF    TITLES    TO    LAND. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  complete 
system  of  registration  of  Titles  to  Land,  but  as  yet  without 
success.  In  1862  Lord  Westbury  brought  in  the  "  Transfer 
of  Land  Act,  1862,"  which,  however,  was  so  far  from  a 
success,  that  only  five  years  afterwards  Lord  Westbury  him- 
self was  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  Royal  Commission  to 
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enquire  into  tlie  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Act — a  faihire 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  in  no  way  provided 
for  the  simple  register  of  title,  but  on  the  contrary  encouraged 
complication.  In  1873  Lord  Selborne  introduced  a  Bill, 
founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
which  provided  for  the  gradual  registration  of  all  titles. 
Lord  Cairns  re-introduced  the  Bill  in  1874,  exempting  from 
its  operation  all  land  under  the  value  of  ^300.  Again,  in  1875, 
the  Bill  reappeared,  this  time  in  a  purety  permissive  form, 
as  the  "  Land  Transfer  Act,  187-"),"  and  was  passed — but 
has  been  a  dead  letter.  In  1878  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  and  reported,  recom- 
mending :— completion  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  England; 
payment  to  solicitors  by  results  and  not  by  verbiage ; 
vesting  of  the  freeholds  in  some  one  ascertained  person ; 
substitution  of  simple  charges  on  land  defeasible  in  case 
of  repayment,  for  the  complicated  machinery  of  mortgages 
and  reconveyances ;  reduction  of  the  time  necessary  for  ob- 
taining a  "title";  establishment  of  convenient  registers, 
properly  indexed,  and  containing  a  clear  resume  of  past 
transactions. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  Land  Eegistry  offices, 
where  a  public  record  of  all  transactions  affecting  the 
land  should  be  registered,  and  information  concerning 
them  obtained  for  a  small  ad  valorem  fee. 

By  some  it  is  proposed  that  the  titles  to  land  only 
should  be  registered,  and  that  for  every  property  one 
name  should  be  registered  as  that  of  the  legal  pro- 
prietor, with  absolute  power  of  transfer.  All  titles, 
''  absolute,"  or  ^'  qualified,"  as  Avell  as  those  depending 
on  possession,  Avould  be  here  registered. 
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Priority  of  registration  would  give  priority  of  mort- 
gage, claim,  or  title.  The  object  of  the  registration  of 
title  would  be  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  in  future 
transactions  of  tracing  the  history  of  past  transactions. 

By  others  it  is  proposed  to  register,  not  the  title, 
but  all  deeds  connected  with  the  land. 

Eegistration,  whether  of  Title,  or  Deeds,  or  both, 
is  advocated  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  land. 

2. — That  it  would  tend  to  the  subdivision  of  land,  and  the 
formation  of  small  properties ;  at  present  the  cost  of 
conveying  small  plots  is  (irrespective  of  the  price  of  the  land), 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value,  and  is  often  so  great  as 
to  be  prohibitive. 

3. — That  it  would  lessen  the  trouble  and  expense,  and 
so  facilitate  the  mortgaging  of  land. 

4. — (a)  That  much  litigation  on  the  question  of  titles, 
deeds,  and  claims  to  land,  &c.,  would  be  avoided  ;  for  regis- 
tration would  make  titles,  &c.,  much  more  secure. 

(h)  That  the  fraud  at  present  occasionally  perpetrated  in 
titles  and  mortgage  deeds  would  be  impossible,  and  the  fear 
of  fraud  would  cease. 

5. — That  the  landowners  would  profit  by  registration; 
the  element  of  uncertainty  of  the  cost  of  search  being 
eliminated,  registered  land  would  fetch  two  or  three  years' 
purchase  more  than  unregistered. 

6. — That  dealings  in  land  are  daily  becoming  more 
complicated,  the  sooner  they  are  simplified  by  registration 
the  better. 

7. — That  the  registration  of  deeds  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  of  titles  in  Australia,  has  been  a  success. 
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The  registration  of  Title  alone  is  advocated  on  tlie 
ground : — 

8. — That  the  simple  registration  of  title  would  present 
the  intending  purchaser  or  mortgagee  with  the  net  results 
of  former  dealings  with  the  property,  w^hile  the  registration 
of  deeds  places  the  dealings  themselves  before  him,  but 
leaves  him  to  investigate  them  for  himself. 

The  registration  of  Deeds  alone  is  advocated  on  the 
grounds  : — 

9. — That  the  search  of  the  register  would  be  made  by  an 
official  conversant  with  the  subject,  v/ho  would  deliver  a 
*'  certificate  of  search,"  showing  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  the  certificate  would,  for  future  transactions,  be 
accepted  as  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the  title  up  to  date, 
and  thus  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee  would  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  a  search  anterior  to  that  date. 

10. — That  the  process  of  copying  the  deeds  on  the  official 
register  would  involve  purely  clerical  work,  and  would  create 
no  difficult}^  or  delaj^ 

11. — That  the  fear  of  malevolent  curiosity  is  unfounded; 
in  the  case  of  the  Probate  Court,  the  Middlesex,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Registers,  no  complaints  have  been  made  on  this 
score,  though  any  one,  for  a  small  fee,  may  search  those 
records. 

The  proposals  to  register  the  Title,  the  Deeds,  or 
both,  are  opposed  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  they  are  impracticable;  and  that  all  the 
schemes  already  put  into  operation  have  completely  failed 
in  their  object. 
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2.— (a)  That  tlie  title  and  deeds  would  still  have  to  be 
"  searched  "  at  the  Kegistry  Office. 

(h)  And  that  the  registered  title  and  deeds  would  not 
satisfy  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  and  outside  ''  searching  " 
would  be  continued. 

3. — That  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  "  searcher"  might 
lead  the  State  into  complications  with  reference  to  titles, 
Sic,  which  would  be  inexpedient. 

4. — That  it  would  give  rise  to  inconvenient  enquiries  and 
in  many  cases  great  difficult}^  would  be  experienced  in  prov- 
ing the  title. 

5. — That  it  would  be  unfair  to  require  landowners  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  registration,  when  perhaps 
they  had  no  desire  or  opportunity  of  selling  their  land. 

6. — Some,  who  are  in  favour  of  registration,  consider  that 
to  legislate  for  the  registration  of  titles  and  deeds,  without, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  sim^^lifying  the  titles  to  be  registered, 
is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 

The  proposal  to  register  Titles  alone,  is  further 
opposed  on  the  grounds: — 

7. — That  if  an   owner  were   created  for  the  purposes  of   f 
registration,    the    remaining   interests    would    become    the 
subject  of  a  second  record  of  title  outside  the  register;  and 
searching  would  be  as  troublesome  and  expensive  as  ever. 

i 

The  proposal  to  register  Deeds  is  further  opposed    * 
on  the  grounds  : — 

8. — {(()  That  the  "  searching"  would  be  just  as  tedious 
and  expensive  at  the  Registry  Office  as  it  is  at  present 
outside. 

(h)  Thpt  the  copying  of  deeds  on  an  official  register 
would  be  productive  of  nuich  delay  and  expense. 
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9. — (d)  Tliat  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  landowners  to 
expose  to  public  view  all  tlieir  land  debts,  mortgages,  and 
settlements. 

{h)  And  that  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to  expect  them 
publicly  to  notify  the  fact  when  they  wished  to  charge  their 
estates  with  any  burden  ;  while  in  the  case  of  landowners 
em})lo3'ed  in  business,  the  knowledge  that  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  raise  mone}'  might  greatly  injure  their  commercial 
credit. 
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It  is  proposed  by  some  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
system  of  registration  adopted,  all  existing  landowners 
shonld  be  compelled  to  register  their  land ;  others 
consider  that  the  owner  of  land  shonld  not  be  com- 
pelled to  register  (thongh  he  might  do  so  volnntarily), 
except  at  the  moment  of  first  selling  or  mortgaging 
his  land  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Compulsory  registration  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

That  unless  registration  be  made  compulsory,  it  will  be 
delusive ;  that  it  is  the  permissive  character  of  the  different 
schemes  already  adopted  that  has  caused  their  failure.  For, 
unless  compelled,  few  care  to  embark  in  an  experiment,  the 
success  of  which  is  not  assured,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  their  neighbours  will  follow  their  example. 
It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  solicitors  to  advise  their 
clients  to  register.  Expense  is  involved  at  the  time  of 
registration,  while  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its 
adoption  are  prospective  only.  Some  fear  that  a  Haw  in 
their  title  may  be  exposed,  if  they  have   to  prove  it;    or 
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dread  the  difficulties  of  identifying  parcels  of  land.  Some 
shrink  from  exi30sing  their  indebtedness,  and  the  charges 
falling  on  their  land. 


DISTRESS. 

Before  1883,  by  the  law  of  Distress,  the  landlord  had 
a  first  claim  on  the  estate  of  the  farmer  for  arrears 
of  rent,  and  this  had  to  be  satisfied  in  fnll  before  the 
other  creditors  conld  receive  a  penny.  And  further, 
in  liquidation  of  his  own  debt,  he  might  seize  any 
live  or  dead  stock  which  might  be  on  the  land,  even 
including  that  which  was  known  to  belong  to  persons 
other  than  the  debtor.  He  might  allow  arrears  of  rent  to 
run  for  six  years,  and  at  any  time  during  that  period 
he  might  enter  and  sell  what  he  found  on  the  land ; 

he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  any 
moment  when  stock  or  goods  belonging  to  others 
might  have  been  placed  on  the  farm. 

By  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (England)  of 
1883,  the  right  of  distraining  for  rent  was  limited  to 
one  year ;  while  any  live-stock  and  agricultural  or 
other  machinery  which  may  be  on  the  land  of  the 
tenant,  but  bond  fide  the  property  of  someone  else,  is 
now  practically  exempted  from  seizure. 

It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  law  of  Distress,  and 
to  put  the  landlord  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
creditors,  on  the  grounds  : — 
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1. — That  the  present  law  is  a  gross  infringement  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  contract.  It  not  only  interferes  with 
the  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
also  with  that  between  the  tenant  and  third  parties. 

2. — That  the  law  is  a  relic  of  feudalism,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  present  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as 
also  between  them  and  outside  traders. 

3. — That  it  places  the  tenant  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landlord ;  the  latter  can  issue  execution  before  making 
any  application  to  the  Court. 

4. — (rt)  That  it  is  an  unfair  monetary  privilege  possessed 
by  one  class  at  the  expense  of  others.  Money  transactions 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  land  should  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  commercial  transactions. 

(b)  That  the  law  is  manifestly  unfair  on  other  creditors 
by  giving  a  preference  to  one. 

(c)  That  the  law  encourages  the  landlord  to  allow  his 
tenants  indulgences  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  not  at 
his  own  risk  ;  and  tliis  without  the  other  creditors  having 
a  voice  in  the  matter. 

(d)  That  even  without  the  law,  the  landlord  would  still 
be  in  a  better  position  than  other  creditors  to  assert  his 
claim,  and  to  proceed  at  once,  if  the  tenant  were  in  arrears 
with  the  rent;  while,  at  the  worst,  he  would  but  lose  his 
rent,  and  could  always  recover  the  principal  of  his  loan — the 
land — while  other  creditors  would  still  be  liable  to  lose  all 
their  advances. 

5. — (a)  That  though  landlords  do  not  often  take  advan- 
tage of  the  power  they  i)Ossess  of  distraining,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  law  operates  adversely  to 
prosperity  and  production. 

(h)  For  it  increases  the  expenses  of  the  farmer  and  the 
cost  of  production,  in  that  it  greatly  lowers  his  credit,  both 
by  giving  the  landlord  a  preferential  claim,  and  by  making 
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it  difficult  for  other  creditors  to  ascertain  whether,  or  how 
far,  the  rent  is  in  arrears. 

(c)  It  allows  men  without  capital  and  ''  men  of  straw"  to 
he  accepted  as  tenants,  whom  the  landlord  could  not  afford 
to  accept  unless  this  law  were  in  force ;  and  by  the  undue 
competition  of  these  men,  rents  are  forced  up,  while  better 
farmers,  and  men  of  capital,  are  often  shouldered  out,  and 
production  suffers. 

(d)  It  discourages  the  tenant  from  investing  his  capital 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

6. — That  therefore  the  consumer  suffers  from  the  law. 

7. — That  the  landlords  would  gain  by  the  abolition  of 
the  law ;  for  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  more  trouble 
in  ascertaining  the  solvency  and  capability  of  their  tenants, 
they  would,  in  many  cases,  obtain  better  men  ;  the  pro- 
duction, and  consequently  the  rent  of  the  land,  would  l)e 
increased. 

8. — That  the  practice  of  allowing  rent  to  fall  into  arrears 
is  a  bad  one,  and  would  tend  to  disappear  if  the  law  were 
abolished. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  : — 

1. — That  the  present  law  is  a  right,  and  cannot  be  fairly 
abolished  without  compensation  ;  that  its  abolition  would 
unfairly  advantage  other  existing  creditors  at  the  expense  of 
the  landowner. 

2. — 'J'hat  practicall}^  the  law  is  only  put  into  force  in  the 
case  of  bad  tenants ;  a  landowner  is  more  likely  to  be 
lenient  than  any  other  creditor. 

3. — (a)  That  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  landlords  in 
the  soil  ;  wliile  it  would  also  discourage  the  tenant  from 
sinking  his  capital  in  the  land. 
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(h)  That  if  the  hiw  were  abolished,  the  landlords  (for 
their  own  security)  would  have  to  demand  payment  of  the 
rent  in  advance,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  capital  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  rent  is  the  surplus  profit  resulting  from  the 
farmer's  outlay  and  attention,  it  would  not  be  found  possible 
to  demand  this  profit  before  it  were  obtained. 

(c)  And  that  consequently  the  landlord  would  have  to 
lend  his  land  without  any  securit}"  for  his  rent ;  while  he 
would  not  possess  equal  means  with  other  creditors  of 
obtaining  his  dues  ;  greater  insecurity  would  oblige  him  to 
raise  his  rents. 

(d)  That  the  landlord  would  require  securities  from  the 
farmer ;  and  thus  a  pernicious  S3'stem  of  securities  and 
mutual  backing  would  arise. 

4. — {a)  That  it  would  lower  rents  b}'  eliminating  those 
farmers  who  are  designated  ''men  of  straw." 

(b)  That  often  those  farmers  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  are  the  best,  but  yet,  as  the}^  possess  little  or  no 
capital,  the  landowner,  if  the  law  were  abolished,  would  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting  them  as  tenants. 

5. — (a)  That  at  present,  arrears  of  rent  are  often  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  consequence  of  the  landlord's  sense  of 
security ;  this  leniency  could  no  longer  be  expected  if 
the  law  were  abolished  ;  consequentlj'  many  existing  tenants 
would  at  once  receive  notice  to  quit ;  while  in  bad  seasons 
the  tenant  could  not,  as  now,  count  on  receiving  forbearance 
and  assistance  to  tide  him  over  times  of  adversit3\ 

(h)  That,  therefore,  many  tenants  would  be  ruined  who 
might  otherwise  pull  through  ;  and  the  tenants  and  the  trades 
interested  in  agriculture  would  alike  suffer. 

6. — (a)  That  the  landlord  would  not  only  lose  his  rent  in 
the  case  of  a  bankrupt  tenant,  but,  in  addition,  his  land 
would  probably  have  been  greatly  injured  and  diminished  in 
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value,  while  the  other  creditors  at  the  worst  would  only  lose 
the  goods  they  had  advanced. 

(h)  That  other  traders  need  not  advance  their  goods,  or 
can  alwaj'S  cease  to  do  so  ;  the  landowner  must  lend  his 
land  end  oannot  re-enter  on  it  at  any  moment. 

(c)  That  other  traders  have  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  solvency  of  a  farmer  as  they  have  of 
gaughig  that  of  any  other  debtor ;  they  are  aware  of  the 
preferential  claim  of  the  landlord,  and  are  therefore  not 
wronged  by  the  law. 

(d)  That  in  all  trades  some  creditors  have,  or  can  obtain, 
preferential  claims. 

7. — That  the  more  easily  debts  are  recovered  the  better 
for  commercial  prosperity  and  morality  ;  distress,  therefore, 
should  not  be  abolished,  but  greater  facilities  should  be 
given  to  other  creditors  to  recover  their  debts. 

8. — That  it  would  operate  against  leases  if  the  landlord 
could  not  afford  to  allow  any  rent  to  fall  into  arrear. 

[It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the  law  of  distress  be 
abolished,  the  landlord  must  be  given  a  more  speedy  right 
of  re-entry  than  he  possesses  at  present.] 


TENANT    RIGHT. 


Before  1875  any  improyements  made  by  a  tenant 
on  his  farm  Avent  by  presumption  to  the  landlord 
without  compensation. 

By  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  that  year  the 
tenant,  if  disturbed  in,  or  resigning,  his  holding, 
became  entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  any  im- 
provements made  on  the  farm  by  him.     The  Act  was 
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however  permissive,  and  landlord  and  tenant  could 
contract  themselves  out  of  it. 

By  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883,  compen- 
sation was  made  compulsory,  the  measure  of  compen- 
sation to  be  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  the 
incoming  tenant;  the  county  court  being  the  final 
arbitrator.  For  permanent  improvements  the  consent 
of  the  landlord  is  required  ;  for  '^  drainage,"  the  land- 
lord must  do  the  work,  otherwise  the  tenant  has  a 
right  to  perform  it  himself  and  claim  compensation  ; 
for  quickly  perishable  improvements  the  consent  of 
the  landlord  is  not  required.  Fixtures  and  macliinery 
are  made  by  presumption  the  j)roperty  of  the  tenant.* 

"As  tenant  right  is  now  in  fact  compulsory,  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  reprint  the  section,  appear- 
ing in  former  editions,  and  which  dealt  chiefly  with 
the  question  whether  or  no  the  Act  of  1875  should  be 
made  compulsory. 


NOTICE    TO    QUIT. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  England 
formerly  held  their  farms  on  a  six  months'  notice 
to  quit,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural 

*  It  is  objected  to  this  Bill  that  it  in  no  way  protects  the  "sitting 
tenant  "  from  an  arbitrary  increase  of  rent  on  his  own  improvements.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  landlord  will  be  prevented  from 
charging  an  unfair  rent,  through  the  fear  that  the  tenant  would  quit  and 
claim  compensation  ;  and  that  any  other  system  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
Government  valuation  of  rents. 
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Holdings  Act  of  1875  they  could  be  turned  out  of 
theii-  holdings  by  a  six  months'  notice.  That  Act 
permissively  extended  the  notice  to  quit  to  a  year;  but 
allowed  landlord  and  tenant  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  its  operations  ;  a  principle  also  adopted  in  the 
Act  of  1883. 

It  is  proposed  to  repeal  this  power,  and  to  make  a 
year's  notice  to  quit  compulsory  in  every  case. 

The  proposal  to  make  a  year's  notice  compulsory  is 
upheld  on  the  grounds*  : — 

1. — That  the  short  notice  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
tenant  against  investing  his  capital  in  the  land ;  for  he  has 
no  security  that  his  rent  will  not  be  immediately  raised  in 
consequence  of  his  improvements ;  and  he  has  no  induce- 
ment so  to  rotate  his  crops  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
production. 

2. — That  the  landlord  would  not  be  in  a  worse  position 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration,  for  as  the  tenant  w^ould 
receive  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  there 
would  be  no  inducement  to  him  to  exhaust  the  soil  before 
leaving  ;  if  he  did  exhaust  the  soil,  the  landlord  could  sue 
for  breach  of  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  six  months'  notice  is 
upheld  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  it  is  seldom  enforced,  except  in  the  case  of  really 
l)ad  tenants. 

'2. — Tliat  if  a  year's  notice  were  substituted,  the  landlord 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  tenant ;  he  could  not  get 

*  Tbo  arsruments  for  and  against  the  question  of  "  freedom  of  contract," 
OS  iiifriiiired  V)y  this  proposal,  are  not  given  here. 
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rid  of  liim  quickly,  and  could  not  prevent  his  exhausting 
the  soil  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  land  during  the 
time  in  which  he  was  under  notice  to  quit. 

3. — That  the  change  would  take  too  much  power  out  of 
the  landlord's  hands ;  and  would  diminish  his  interest  in  his 
land. 

4. — That  it  would  act  hardly  on  the  tenant,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  surrendering  his  farm  except  on  a  long 
notice. 
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Considerable  powers  have  of  late  years  been 
given  to  Municipalities,  and  to  Eural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities, "I"  to  erect  houses,  and  to  purchase  plots  to  be 
let  to  the  working  classes.  It  is  proposed  still  fur- 
ther to  extend  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Local 
Authorities — the  Municipal  Corporation  in  towns, 
the  representative  County  Councils  in  the  country 
— so  that,  if  they  wish,  they  shall  be  enabled  to 
acquire  land  compulsorily  at  a  ^'  fair  price "  |  for 
public  purposes,  in  order  that  they  may  re-let  it  in 
the  form  of  cottages  and  allotments  for  labourers,  and 
of  small  holdings  for  the  working  classes  in  the  towns. 
The  tenant  to  have  security  of  tenure,  so  long  as  the 
rent  is  duly  paid,  and  the  other  conditions  of  tenancy 
fulfilled. 

*  This  section  is  left  as  it  stood  in  former  editions,  though  in  1887  an 
Act  was  passed  "  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  allotments  for  the  labouringf 
classes."  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  this  Act  is  so  hedged  about  with 
restrictions,  and  gives  snch  opportunities  for  delay,  as  to  make  it  useless  for 
purposes  of  practical  working. 

t  Most  of  these  powers  were  extended  to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
by  the  "  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  "  of  1885. 

J  A  "  fair  price  "  was  defined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Hull,  August  6, 
1885— to  be  "  the  fair  market  value,  the  value  which  the  willing  purchaser 
would  pay  to  the  willing  seller,  without  any  addition  for  compulsory  sale," 
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This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds  : — * 

1. — That  it  is  of  the  utmost  social,  economical,  and  poli- 
tical importance,  to  give  an  interest  in  the  land  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons. 

2. — (a)  That,  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  monopol}^ 
which  exists  in  land,  the  labourer  and  the  artizan  are 
entirely  divorced  from  the  soil,  which  their  labour  makes 
valuable  or  productive.  The  labourer  has  no  chance  of 
obtaining  with  his  cottage  a  reasonable  allotment,  at  a  fair 
rent,  and  with  security  of  tenure  ;  the  artizan,  similarly,  has 
no  opportunity  of  renting  a  small  holding. 

(h)  That  whilst  formerly  the  labourer  used  to  possess 
rights  of  grazing  on  the  roadsides,  commons,  &c.,  this  land 
has  now  for  the  most  part  been  enclosed. 

3. — That,  consequently,  the  lot  in  life  of  the  ordinary 
labourer  or  artizan  is  ''landless,  joyless,  restless,  hopeless  ;  " 
a  source  of  evil  to  himself,  and  a  danger  to  the  community 
at  large. 

4.— (rt)  That  while  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  has 
vastly  increased,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has 
not  improved  in  proportion  to  the  general  average  ;  and  the 
nation  cannot  rest  content  with  the  enormous  disparitj^ 
which  exists  in  wealth,  health,  and  happiness. 

(b)  That  the  best  wa}"  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  is  to  give  them  a  direct  interest  in  the 
soil,  to  make  them  less  dependent,  to  enable  them  to  possess 
a  home,  and  an  interest  to  which  the}^  can  turn  their  super- 
fluous energies — something  which  will  induce  to  thrift  and 
saving,  and  prevent  waste  and  drunkenness.  This  can  alone 
be  done,  by  giving  them  a  direct  and  secure  interest  in  the 
fruits  of  their  labour. 

(c)  That  it  is  little  use  to  increase  wages,  or  to  lessen  the 

*  See  also  the  sections  on  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  and  on  Entail. 
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hours  of  labour,  so  long  as  the  workmg  man  has  no  fair 
opportunity  of  improving  his  surroundings  ;  unless  a  man 
can  alter  his  surroundings,  his  surroundings  will  mould  his 
character. 

{(l)  That  the  possession  of  an  allotment  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  daily  duties  of  the  labourer  to  his  employer  ; 
while,  by  improving  his  condition,  he  would  become  a  more 
efficient  worker. 

(c)  That,  thus,  the  working  classes  would  be  more  hopeful, 
healthy,  prosperous,  and  content,  and  the  wealthier  classes 
would  be  more  secure  against  pestilence  and  revolution. 

5. — That  the  present  system  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
diminution  in  the  number  of  labourers,  with  the  result  that 
the  land  is  not  properly  cultivated.*  By  planting  the 
labourer  on  the  land,  and  hj  giving  him  an  interest  in  it,  he 
would  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  country  instead  of,  as 
now,  migrating  into  the  towns,  a  migration  which  results  in 
his  own  great  physical  and  mental  deterioration,  which  lowers 
the  wages  of  the  townsmen,  and  which  leads  to  the  many 
grave  social  evils  arising  from  overcrowding. 

6. — That,  thus,  the  general  community  (and  especially 
the  farmer)  would  benefit,  both  from  the  increased  produc- 
tion which  would  ensue,  and  from  the  improved  phj^sique  and 
morale  of  the  people.  The  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
not  merely  wealth  in  the  aggregate,  should  be  the  aim  and 
v/ould  be  the  result. 

7. — (ii)  That  the  community  at  large  has  a  j^erfect  right — 
on  paying  fair  compensation — to  resume,  for  its  own  benefit, 
the  land  which  originally  belonged  to  it. 

(IS)  That  the  landowners  hold  their  land  on  the  implied 
condition  that  it  is  to  be  used  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  whole  community,  and  if  the}'  will  not, 

*  It  is  estimated  that  the  hibouviiig  population  ot  the  country  districts 
iuis  diminished  co  the  extent  of  800,000  persons  during  the  hist  fifteen  years. 
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or  cannot,  carry  out  their  dut}^  voluntarily,  the}'  must  be 
forced  to  do  it,  or  have  it  done  for  them.  In  the  matter  of 
cottages  and  allotments,  the}'  have  neglected  their  dut}-.  Few 
landowners  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  on  their 
estates,  hardly  any  have  given  allotments. 

(c)  That,  in  the  matter  of  land  especially,  the  State  has 
for  too  long  allowed,  and  has  in  fact  encouraged,  the 
interests  of  the  few  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of,  and  to  override, 
those  of  the  man}-. 

8. — That  the  compulsory  clauses  would  rarely  have  to  be 
enforced,  for  the  fear  of  them  would  cause  landowners  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  working  classes. 

9. — That  there  would  be  no  confiscation  or  robber}^  as  a 
fair  price,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute, 
would  be  given  for  any  land  resumed  by  the  community. 

10. — That  experience  shows,  that  without  the  possession 
of  compulsory  powers  of  purchasing  at  a  "  fair  price,"  the 
Local  Authority  would  be  absolute^  unable  to  acquire  land, 
except  at  an  exorbitant  or  prohibitive  price. 

11. — That  the  scheme  would  be  no  real  infringement 
of  the  laws  of  political  economy.  Political  economy  assumes 
equality  in  dealings ;  at  present,  land  being  a  monopoly, 
there  is  no  equality  between  the  two  parties. 

12. — (a)  That  the  land  system  has  been  an  artificial  one. 
The  State,  by  encouraging  Entails,  Primogeniture,  non- 
division  on  Intestacy,  &c.,  has  done  much  to  foster  land 
monopoly,  and  to  divorce  the  labourer  from  the  soil. 
Merel}'  to  repeal  these  Land  Laws  would  not  undo  the 
mischief  which  has  been  done. 

(h)  (By  some.)  That  merely  to  cheapen  and  simplify  the 
transference  of  land,  would  but  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  class  of  persons,  and  would  probably  result  in 
the  further  purchase  of  land  by  the  rich,  and  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  estates. 

0  2 
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13. — That  legislation  cannot  do  everything,  and  may  not 
be  successful  in  this  instance,  but  it  can  assist  to  form,  to 
clarify,  to  carry  out  public  opinion.  The  voluntary  system 
has  failed  ;  it  is  time  to  see  whether  State  interference  would 
not  attain  the  desired  ends. 

14. — That  the  proposal  is  undoubtedly  a  socialistic  one. 
But  Socialism  is  already  incorporated  in  our  laws,  and 
there  are  precedents  in  the  Poor  Laws,  Municipal  Admi- 
nistration, Education  Laws,  Sanitary  Laws,  Artizans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Laws,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Irish  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act ;  *  while  compulsory  powers 
of  purchase  are  already  possessed  by  railways,  school  boards, 
Sec,  for  the  public  benefit. 

15.— (rt)  That  it  is  no  new  thing  to  give  considerable  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  representative  local  authorities,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  times  is  still  further  to  enlarge  their  powers. 

(h)  That  there  would  be  no  compulsion  on  the  Local 
Authorit}^  to  exercise  their  compulsory  powders  ;  thus, 
unless  the  majority  of  the  local  community  so  desired, 
nothing  would  be  done ;  while,  in  ever}^  case,  great  caution 
would  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  provision 
of  allotments  ;  and  public  opinion  would  always  prevent 
excess  in  supply,  or  any  unfair  treatment  of  a  particular 
landlord. 

16.—  (a)  That  there  would  be  no  fear  of  immovably  fixing 
a  particular  labourer  to  a  particular  spot ;  the  tenant-right 
would  always  be  saleable,  and  the  holder  would  thus  always 
be  able  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another  without  loss. 

*  Th;  i  Act,  passed  in  1S82,  with  the  amending  Acts  of  1883  and  1885, 
practically  gives  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  nearly  all  the  powers  in  the  matter  of  pur- 
chase of  land,  erection  of  cottages,  and  letting  of  allotments,  which  arc  now 
demanded  for  England  and  Scotland  ;  loans  for  the  purpose  being  made  to 
the  Boards  of  Cuardians  by  the  Treasury  on  very  easy  terms.  The  Boards  are 
enabled  not  only  to  purchase  land,  to  build  cottages,  and  to  attach  to  each 
half  an  acre  of  land,  but  can  attach  such  plots  to  any  existing  cottages. 
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(/>)  That  the  Local  Authorit}^  wouUl  not  provide  allot- 
ments and  cottages  for  all ;  thus  there  would  never  be  any 
excess  of  labourers  attracted  by  this  means  to  any  particular 
locality. 

17. — (a)  That  the  labourers  and  artizans  would  be  glad 
and  willing  to  rent  cottages  and  allotments  at  a  fair  rent, 
with  security  of  tenure.  The  habit  and  taste,  however,  for 
ownership  having  been  lost  by  long  disuse,  it  will  only  be 
re -acquired  by  degrees. 

(h)  That  the  offers  made  to  them  now,  and  refused  (from 
whence  some  argue  that  they  do  not  want  allotments),  are 
often  not  genuine  ;  no  real  security  of  tenure  is  offered, 
and,  as  a  rule,  enormous  rents  are  demanded  ;  while  they 
are  made  in  order  to  stave  off  legislation,  for  electioneering 
purposes,  or  from  desire  of  profit.  Until  the  experiment 
has  been  more  fairly  tried,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed. 

(c)  That  where  the  system  of  allotments  has  been 
genuinely  carried  out  by  some  enterprising  landlords,  it  has 
proved  eminently  successful. 

18. — (a)  That,  the  land  being  acquired  at  a  fair  price, 
and  let  on  reasonable  terms,  the  cost  would  be  no  burden 
to  the  rates.  That  even  at  present,  where  land  is  thus  let 
to  the  labourer  or  artizan,  he  is  able  to  make  it  pay — small 
holdings  will  answer  where  large  ones  fail — though  his 
rent  is  high  and  his  security  of  tenure  small. 

(h)  That  the  addition  of  an  allotment  will  enable  him  to 
pay  for  a  better  cottage,  and  to  attain  to  a  mode  of  living 
and  diet  now  unknown  to  him. 

(c)  That  even  if,  in  bad  times,  the  rents  were  not  fully 
paid,  the  general  benefit  to  the  communit}'  resulting  from  the 
improved  condition  of  the  working  classes,  would  outweigh 
the  loss  to  the  rates. 

19. — («)  That  it  would  be  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
creation  of  ti  class  of  peasant  proprietors^  which  constitutes 
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the  backbone  of  every  countiy  where  it  exists.  The 
holders  of  allotments  would  be  enabled,  and  have  an  incen- 
tive, to  save  money. 

(h)  That  though  the  peasant  proprietors  abroad  live 
hard  and  frugal  lives,  it  is  from  preference  and  not  from 
necessity. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  : — 

1. — That  the  local  authorities  nlready  possess  ample 
powers  of  supplying  any  legitimate  and  genuine  demand  for 
cottages  and  gardens. 

2. — (a)  That  while  the  State  has  a  perfect  right,  for 
public  purposes,  and  for  the  general  good,  to  acquire  land 
compulsorily — so  long  as  it  pays  the  full  value — this  power 
should  be  exercised  only  with  great  caution,  and  certainly 
should  not  be  exercised  for  the  sake  merely  of  a  few 
individuals. 

(h)  That  those  who  would  benefit  from  the  proposal 
would  be  merel}^  those  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  dwellings  and  allotments,  which  they  would  obtain 
at  the  expense  of  the  landowner  and  of  the  general  com- 
munity. 

3. — (a)  That  the  general  community  would  not  benefit, 
but  would  be  injured  by  the  scheme.  Public  confidence  in 
the  "  rights  of  property  "  would  be  seriousl}''  shaken,  and 
thus,  instead  of  increasing,  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
wealth,  by  weakening  the  incentives  to  accumulation,  and 
the  means  of  profitable  employment  of  capital.  The  first 
to  suffer  from  this  state  of  tilings  would  be  the  classes 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  benefit,  for  they  depend  on  employ- 
ment. 

(h)  That  the  landowners  would  suffer  much  from  the 
confiscation    of    property    which    would   take   place.     The 
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"  fair  price "  wliicli  would  be  given  b}"  the  arbitrators 
would  never  equal  the  real  value  which  the  landowner  could 
obtain  b}'  holding  on  to  his  land,  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
a  favourable  moment.  The  price  given  would  not  cover 
the  loss  which  would  ensue  from  the  deterioration  in  value 
of  the  whole  estate,  caused  by  the  arbitrary  seizure  of 
certain  portions  of  it — perhaps  the  most  valuable  portions 
— for  the  erection  of  cottages  or  the  formation  of  allot- 
ments. 

4. — {a)  That  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
of  the  individual,  that  "  freedom  of  contract,"  "rights  of 
property,"  the  principles  of  political  economy,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  should  be  fully  respected  ;  the  scheme 
would  run  counter  to  them  all. 

(h)  That  b}^  creating  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  it  would  diminish  the  desire  of  possession, 
while  it  would  take  from  the  farmer  the  confidence  he  now 
feels  in  investing  his  capital  and  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

5. — (a)  That  no  legislation  can  possibly  prevent  the 
enormous  inequalities  of  wealth  which  will  always  exist 
in  the  world ;  vexatious  legislation  can  easil}"  diminish, 
without  in  any  way  diffusing,  the  total  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(b)  That  a  certain  amount  of  labour  would  be  irrevocably 
fixed  on  the  soil,  in  a  particular  place,  irrespective  of 
varying  needs  and  fluctuating  local  demands,  and  the 
labourer  himself  would  be  hindered  from  freely  migrating  to 
wherever  he  could  best  obtain  work  and  wages. 

6. — (a)  T'hat  experience  has  shown  that  labourers  and 
artiznns  do  not  want,  and  cannot  afford,  to  rent  allotments 
or  good  dwellings.  Such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
in  that  direction  have  mostly  failed. 

(h)  That  where  the  farmer,  wlio  lias  capital  aiidintellioeiu'C, 
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fails,  the  working  man  certainly  would  not  succeed  in  earning 
enough  to  pa}^  a  fair  rent  for,  and  to  keep  up  a  cottage  and 
allotment ;  at  present,  as  a  rule,  the  rent  of  the  cottage 
is  nominal,  to  make  them  a  pecuniary  success  the  rents 
would  have  to  he  raised  to  a  point  prohibitive  to  the 
ordinary  labourer. 

(c)  That  land  cannot  be  profitably  bought  to  be  let  in 
cottages  and  allotments ;  and  more  especially  would  this  be 
the  case  where  the  purchaser  was  an  uneconomical  and 
routine-ridden  public  body.  A  labourer,  if  he  undertook  to 
pay  the  rent  which  must  be  demanded  in  order  to  save  a 
loss,  would  soon  fall  into  arrears  ;  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  his  exhausting  the  holding,  and  there  would  be 
grejit  difficultj^  in  forcing  payment  of  the  rent,  or  in  evicting 
him  if  in  arrears  ;  thus  the  cost  of  the  scheme  to  the  rates 
would  be  very  considerable,  and  a  few  would  be  subsidised 
at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

7. — (a)  That  it  would  constitute  an  interference  with  the 
labour  market,  and  affect  the  rate  of  wages.  Wages  would 
not  rise,  while  the  labourer  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  an 
increased  rent  for  his  cottage,  his  low  rent  being  at  present 
"  considered  "  in  his  wages. 

(h)  That  the  farmers,  and  other  employers,  would  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  before  to  those  who 
would  now  be  giving  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
their  own  land. 

8. — {a)  That,  on  the  whole,  the  landowners  have  dealt 
very  well  with  the  labourers. 

(h)  That  the  lot  of  the  labourer  was  never  better  than  it 
is  now. 

9. — That  public  expectations  would  be  raised  which  could 
not  be  fulfilled  ;  and  there  would  be  much  disappointment 
and  irritation. 

10. — That  the  diminution  of  population  in  the  agricultural 
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districts  is  due,  not  to  the  action  of  the  land  laws,  but  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  to  the  extension  of  pasturacje, 
and  to  the  disastrous  depression  in  agriculture. 

11. — (a)  That,  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authorit}^  there 
would  be  great  temptation  to  jobbery  and  political  corruption, 
both  in  the  purchase  of  land,  &c.,  and  in  the  selection  of 
tenants. 

(h)  That  it  would  place  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Local  Authority  to  injure  or  annoy  any  particular  land- 
lord, against  whom  there  might  be  a  personal  or  public 
prejudice;  while  this  power  would.be  also  wielded  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  legitimate  one  of  acquiring  necessary 
land. 

12. — (a)  That  the  Local  Authority  would  have  to  erect 
cottages  as  well  as  let  allotments,  and  thus  would  become 
itself  a  landlord  ;  and  a  corporate  body  is  alwa3'S,  and  is 
bound  to  be,  much  stricter  in  its  dealings  with  its  tenant 
than  the  or  dinar}"  landlord. 

(b)  That  it  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
between  the  respective  demands  of  rival  claimants  to  cot- 
tages and  allotments. 

13. — That,  with  security  of  tenure  and  fair  rents, 
gradually  the  right  of  free  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest 
would  spring  up,  and  the  Local  Authority  would  soon  lose 
all  control  over  the  disposal  of  the  allotments. 

14. — That  if  men  are  to  be  set  up  in  one  form  of 
business  by  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
the  demand  will  be  raised  to  extend  this  privilege  to 
others. 

15. — (a)  That  experimental  legislation,  such  as  this, 
would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 

(b)  That  the  interference  of  the  State  would  discourage 
voluntary  effort,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  less  and  not  more  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  desired  direction, 
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16.  (The  "laissez  faire  "  argument.) — That,  at  present, 
there  is  altogether  too  much  legislation  and  demand  for 
legislation.  Things  are  better  done  by  voluntary  means 
and  voluntary  agencies,  by  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear, 
than  by  hasty  legislation. 
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It  is  proposed  that  the  urban  leasehokler,  holding  a 
lease  of  which  twenty  years f  are  still  unexpired  (or 
'for  lives'),  should  have  the  power  of  purchasing  the 
freehold  of  his  house  at  a  fair  price  ;  or,  at  his  option, 
pay  a  perpetual  rent-charge  in  lieu  thereof.  The 
price,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  be  decided  by  the  County 
Court.  The  purchase,  or  perpetuity,  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  lease,  to  be  subject  to  any  covenants  or 
restrictions  contained  in  the  lease,  except  in  regard  to 
structural  alterations. 

This  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (a)  That  as  property — especially  landed  property — is 
held  more  or  less  at  the  convenience  of  the  community  at 
large,  the  State  has  always  a  right  to  hiy  down  and  to  vary 
the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  held. 

*  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  refer  to 
the  First  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  1885,  especially  to  pp.  11,  22,  and  59  ;  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Town  Holdings  Committee  1887  and  1888  ;  to  Leasehold  Enfranchise- 
ment, by  Mr.  H.  Broadhurst,  M.F.,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  M.P.,  and  to  the 
reply  under  the  same  title  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ilnderhill.  See  also  the  section  on 
"Allotments  Extension."' 

+  Many  persons  would  desire  to  see  the  powers  extended  to  all  bona  tide 
tenants  holding  leases  of  a  year  or  longer. 
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(b)  That  the  State,  being  only  the  aggregate  of  individuals, 
has  a  right,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community,  to 
interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  a  few  individuals. 

2.  — (a)  That  it  would  not  be  an  interference  with  true 
"freedom  of  contract,"  but  with  a  monopoly.  Freedom  of 
contract  cannot  exist  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  two  parties 
are  not  on  terms  of  equality.  In  the  case  of  land  used  for 
residential  purposes,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  London 
and  in  other  large  towns,  the  monopoly  is  almost  absolute ; 
the  householder  has  practically  no  choice  of  locality,  and 
the  freeholder  can  exact  his  own  terms.  This  monopoly 
must  become  even  greater  as  population  increases  in  every 
centre  of  trade,  industr}^  and  fashion. 

(b)  That  even  where  freedom  of  contract  does  exist,  it  can 
be  over-ridden  on  grounds  of  public  policy ;  and  there  are, 
in  every  department  of  life,  many  precedents  for  so  over- 
riding it. 

(c)  That,  in  the  case  of  railways,  artizans'  dwellings, 
street  improvements,  &c.,  compulsor}^  purchase  is  of  every- 
day occurrence. 

(d)  That,  in  the  case  of  copjdiolds,  the  State  has  already 
stepped  in  and  has  enabled  an}^  cop3diolder  to  enfranchise  his 
land,  with  or  without  the  assent  of  the  landlord. 

3. — (a)  That  the  multiplication  of  freeholds,  and  the 
reduction  in  tlie  size  of  enormous  urban  estates,  would  tend 
towards  the  stability  of  political  institutions,  and  of  the 
rights  of  property. 

{h)  That  the  present  absorption  of  town  property  in  a  few 
hands  is  unjust  and  injurious,  and  constitutes  a  serious 
social  danger ;  while,  as  leases  gradually  fall  in,  the  anomaly 
will  become  more  marked,  and  the  danger  to  property  will 
consequently  be  increased. 

(c)  That  it  is  better  to  accept  a  moderate  measure, 
tending  (without  injustice)  to  the  greater  sub-division  of  r^s^l 
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property,  rather  tlum  to  postpone  reform  until  the  absorption 
of  town  property  in  a  few  hands  has  become  so  unendurable 
that  measures  far  more  revolutionary  are  inevitable. 

4. — That  to  give  power  to  the  leaseholder  to  purchase  the 
freehold  of  his  house  would  involve  no  confiscation  of  pro- 
pert}^,  as  a  fair  price  would  be  paid. 

5. — [a)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the 
present  system  of  leases  subjects  the  leaseholder  to  periodic 
confiscation  of  property  without  compensation.  The  value 
of  the  house  for  which  he  has  paid,  and  of  his  improvements 
(often  insisted  on  by  the  landlord)  is  never  actually  exliausted 
by  the  end  of  the  lease. 

(b)  That,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  property,  however 
little  exhausted,  passes  absolutel}'  to  the  landlord,  who 
either  evicts  the  tenant  without  compensation,  or  renews 
the  lease  at  an  increased  rent.* 

(c)  That  the  landlord,  without  having  himself  expended  a 
sixpence  on  the  property,  is  enabled  to  charge  an  increased 
rent,  either  because  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  capital  by 
the  tenant,  or  b}'  reason  of  the  natural  increase  of  value 
(the  ''unearned  increment")  which  has  taken  place,  the 
result  of  the  capital,  labour,  thrift,  enterprise,  and  rating  of 
the  individual  tenant  and  of  others. 

{cl)  That  more  especially  does  confiscation  take  place  in 
the  case  of  a  tradesman  who  has  worked  up  a  business,  and 
to  whom  removal  means  loss  of  connection.  As  he  has  no 
legal  means  of  acquiring  his  freehold,  he  is,  when  his  lease 
falls  in,  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  who  can  exact  what 
premium  or  additional  rent  he  pleases ;  can,  in  fact,  force 
him  to  purchase  the  goodwill  which  he  has  himself  created. 

6. — {a)  That  the  system  of  "  building  leases,"  to  which 
the  system  of  leaseholds  gives  rise,  still  further  aggravates 
the  evil  of  the  monopoly,  by  placing  town  dwellers  at  the 
*  Paid  often  in  the  form  of  a  premium. 
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mercy  of  the  freeholder  and  buikler ;  thus  enabling  these 
latter  to  charge  exorbitant  rents,  to  absorb  the  capital  of  the 
tenants  without  compensation,  and  to  impose  restrictive 
and  irksome  conditions,  which  totally  prevent  improvement 
of  the  property. 

(/;)  That  as  the  builder  has  not  only  to  receive  a  fair 
interest  on  his  outlay,  but  also  such  a  return  as  will  replace 
his  capital  within  a  limited  number  of  years,  he  must  charge 
an  enormous  rent  in  order  to  recoup  himself. 

7. — (a)  That  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  on  large  pro- 
perties the  system  of  leaseholds  enables  the  freeholder  to 
deal  with  and  to  improve  the  estate  more  freel}',  these  advan- 
tages are  too  dearly  purchased.  The  existing  system 
enables  him  for  a  fixed  period  to  impose  any  restrictions 
he  pleases  on  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  property ;  and 
thus  places  large  tracts  of  houses,  sometimes  whole  towns, 
at  the  mercy  of  one  man,  and  gives  him  an  undue  power 
over  other  people. 

{!))  That  the  possibility  of  a  general  improvement  by  the 
freeholder  of  a  particular  property  at  some  distant  date  when 
all  the  existing  leases  shall  have  fallen  in,  has  practically  the 
effect  of  postponing  any  improvements  until  that  time  arrives. 
Continuous  improvement  by  the  tenant  is  sacrificed  to  an 
hypothetical  general  improvement  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence. 

8. — (a)  That  the  conditions  usually  imposed  in  building 
leases  are  not  only  irksome  to  the  occupier,  but  tend  in- 
definitely to  delay  progress  and  improvement  in  town 
property. 

{}))  That  even  where  the  tenant  is  prepared  to  take  the 
risk,  all  manner  of  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
making  improvements.  Leave,  as  a  rule,  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  while  a  deterrent  system  of  fines  and  fees  very  ofte^i 
prevails. 
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9. — That  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  against 
sucli  use  being  made  of  the  purchased  house,  as  \V(juld 
adversely  affect  the  value  or  comfort  of  the  neighbouring 
property.  At  present,  moreover,  the  local  authority  has 
power  to  prevent  a  nuxn  from  putting  his  house  to  uses 
likel}^  to  cause  injury  or  annoyance  to  his  neighbours. 

10. —  {a)  That  the  shortness  of  the  usual  building  lease, 
and  the  system  whereby  the  freeholder  comes  into  the  whole 
of  the  reversionary  interest  in  the  house,  causes  houses  to 
be  cheaply  and  badly  built.  The  builder  is  tempted  to 
scamp  the  work,  in  order  that  the  house  may  not  outlast 
the  term  of  the  lease.  Consequently  houses  are  run  up  in 
an  unsanitary  and  uninhabitable  condition,  such  as  to 
cause  injury  to  the  occupier  and  anno3'ance  to  the  neigh- 
bours. 

(h)  That,  similarly,  the  leaseholder  is  discouraged  from 
making  any  repairs  or  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature. 

(c)  That  where  it  is  a  condition  of  the  lease  that  the 
houses  must  be  substantially  built,  the  additional  outlay 
thereby  involved  forces  the  builder  to  charge  largel}^  in- 
creased rents  ;  money  which  ultimately  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlord. 

11. — {a)  That  during  the  "fag  end"  of  a  lease  the 
houses  necessarily  fall  into  great  disrepair,  to  the  injury  of 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  general  community — for  the 
leaseholder  will  not,  and  the  freeholder  cannot,  expend 
money  on  keeping  them  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

Qj)  That  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  poorer 
and  most  overcrowded  quarters  of  London.  There, 
especially,  the  *'fag  ends"  of  leases  are  bought  up  by 
speculative  middlemen,  Avho  turn  tenement  houses  into 
lodging  houses,  overcrowd  them,  exact  the  highest  rents, 
and  fulfil  none  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
ought  to  devolve  on  the  landlord. 
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(c)  That  this  baneful  system  of  middlemen,  very  much 
the  creation  of  the  terminable  leasehold  system,  is  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  those  houses  on  an  estate  of 
which  the  leases  first  fall  in  are  usually  re -leased  for  short 
periods  only. 

12. — That  thus— by  causing  houses  to  be  ill-built,  by  pre- 
venting them  from  being  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  by 
preventing  old  houses  from  being  pulled  down  and  new  ones 
built  in  their  place, — the  present  system  causes  great  waste  of 
capital,  danger  to  health,  overcrowding,  and  excessive  rents. 

13. — That  while  it  ought  to  be  to  the  direct  pecuniary 
interest  of  some  one  person  that  each  house  should  be  well 
built,  and  be  maintained  in  a  proper  condition,  there  is, 
under  the  present  system,  throughout,  a  dual  (sometimes  a 
treble)  and  antagonistic,  and  at  some  periods  a  mutuall}" 
paralysing  ownership  in  the  same  property.  Dual  owner- 
ship means  divided  responsibilit}^,  and  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility inevitably  involves,  in  the  end,  neglect  and  decay. 

14. — That  the  ordinary  system  of  leases  has  led  to  the 
worse  evil  of  "  leases  for  life,"  which  paralyses  all  the 
energies  of  the  lessee,  and  causes  stagnation  of  enterprise; 
no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  make  improvements  when  the 
l^eriod  of  their  ownership  depends  merely  on  the  life  of 
another. 

15. —  (a)  That  under  the  existing  system  the  occupier, 
however  anxious  he  may  be  to  purchase  his  freehold,  has, 
usualh%  no  chance  of  being  able  to  do  so. 

(h)  That  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  owner  of  his 
home,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  improvements  as  he 
makes  will  be  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  would  conduce  to 
industry  and  thrift  in  the  leaseholder. 

IG. — {(()  That  a  man  can,  if  need  be,  borrow  more  easily 
and  cheaply  for  the  purchase  of  a  freehold  than  for  that  of  a 
leasehold  house. 
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Qj)  That  as  there  would  be  no  compulsion,  the  tenant 
would  presumabl}'  not  purchase  unless  his  means  permitted 
him  to  do  so. 

(c)  That,  as  now,  where  freeholds  are  purchaseable,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  leasehold  houses,  societies  w^ould  be  formed 
to  enable  working  men  to  purchase  their  freeholds  by  the 
payment  of  small  instalments. 

17. — That  there  would  be  no  interference  with  short 
leases  or  temporary  arrangements,  or  with  houses  bona  fide 
used  by  the  owner  for  his  own  purposes.  But  to  grant  a 
lease  for  over  twenty  j^ears  implies  that  the  transaction  is 
not  a  temporary  one,  and  that  the  property  is  being  used 
chiefly  as  a  source  of  income.  There  would  be  no  real 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  property  by  the  compulsory" 
purchase  of  the  ground  rent  at  a  fair  price. 

18. — That  as  building  land  is  much  more  valuable  than 
agricultural  land,  owners  would  not  refuse  to  apply  suitable 
plots  to  building  purposes  ;  while  further  legislation  could,  if 
necessary,  be  introduced  to  prevent  such  an  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  property. 

19. — That  the  system  of  terminable  leaseholds  relieves 
ground  landlords  from  their  due  share  of  local  taxation. 

20. —  {a)  That  the  leasehold  system  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date. 

(1))  That  the  system  is  confined  to  certain  districts  only 
in  England. 

(c)  That  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  United  States^  the  system  of  leasehold  tenancy  does 
not  exist. 

21. — That,  unless  the  proposal  be  made  retrospective,the 
evils  of  the  leasehold  system  will  continue  unabated  during 
the  period  of  the  existing  leases — 50,  60,  or  70  years. 
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On  tlie  other  hand  it  is  contended : — 

1. — That  the  proposal  would  involve  a  gross  interference 
with  the  rights  of  propert}?-. 

2. — (a)  That  it  is  very  inexpedient  that  Parliament 
should  interfere  with  the  ordinar}^  operations  of  trade  ;  and, 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  no  interference 
with  "  freedom  of  contract  "  should  be  permitted. 

(/;)  That  there  is  no  monopoly  involved.  The  house- 
holder is  at  liberty  to  live  where  he  likes,  and  the  contract 
into  which  he  enters  is  but  a  fair  market  transaction. 

3. — (a)  That  State  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty must  only  be  in  the  intei'ests  of  the  general  com- 
munit3\  In  this  case,  the  State  would  be  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  certain  individuals  in  order  to  benefit,  not  the 
communit}^  at  large,  but  merely  certain  other  individuals. 

(b)  That  thus  would  be  created  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  subsequent  spoliation  of  property. 

4. — (a)  That  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  would  in- 
juriously affect  national  and  local  prosperit}^  and  improve- 
ment, by  placing  restrictions  on  the  free  exercise,  develop- 
ment, and  investment  of  capital. 

(h)  That,  moreover,  it  would  induce  freeholders  to  limit 
their  leases  to  under  twenty  j^ears,  and  would  thus  seriously 
aggravate,  and  in  no  way  alleviate,  the  evils  of  the  leasehold 
system.  Yet,  if  the  plan  were  applied  to  all  leases  how- 
ever short,  it  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  convenient  operations  of  trade  and  social  life. 

5. — That  the  interests  of  the  landlord  in  the  cases  of  a 
copyhold  and  of  a  freehold  property  are  totally  distinct.  In 
the  former  case  he  has  practically  but  a  simple  i)ecuniary 
interest,  and  has  no  real  reversion  in  the  land  itself. 

G. — {(()  That  if  the   State  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
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property,  it  must  take  care  that  full  compensation  be  given 
to  the  individual  who  is  expropriated. 

{h)  That,  in  other  cases  of  legislatively  compulsory  sale,  a 
considerable  bonus  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  market 
value.  Under  the  proposal  now  made,  no  such  bonus  is  to 
be  given — the  price  is  to  be  tliat  which  a  willing  seller  would 
accept  from  a  willing  buyer. 

7. — {a)  That,  in  estimating  the  price,  the  prospective 
value  of  tlie  freehold,  which  represents  much  to  the  free- 
holder, but  of  which  the  actual  market  price  is  small,  would 
not  and  could  not  1)p  adequately  taken  into  acrount  by  the 
arbitrators. 

(/;)  That  the  freeholder  receives  for  very  many  3'ears  but 
a  small  fixed  annual  sum,  and  is  deprived  of  an}^  share  in  the 
*'  unearned  increment  "  of  his  property.  It  is  but  just, 
therefore,  that  he  should  ultimately  benefit  from  the  im- 
proved value  of  his  own  estate. 

8. — {a)  That  improvements  made  b}'  the  owner  to  the 
whole  property  (streets,  roads,  open  spaces,  and  general 
improvement  of  the  neighbourhood)  would  not  be  adequately 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  tlie  value  of  a  particular 
house. 

(/>)  That,  moreover,  the  general  value  of  the  estate  would 
be  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  purchase  of  some  idiots 
and  not  of  others  ;  while  the  freeholder  would  probably  be 
left  with  the  least  valuable  and  saleable  portions  of  the 
estate  on  his  hands.  The  loss  occasioned  by  "severance" 
would  not  be  susceptible  of  valuation  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividual houses,  and  no  compensation  would  be  given, 
though  to  the  freeholder  the  loss  would  be  very  great. 

(c)  That,  further,  a  tenant,  after  purchasing,  might  pro- 
ceed to  apply  his  premises  to  some  trade  which  would  in- 
juriously affect  the  value  of  the  surrounding  houses  ;  or  he 
might  purchase  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  freeholder,  under 

p  2 
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threat  of  turning  the  house  to  some  obnoxious  purpose,  to 
re-purchase  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

9. — That  the  purchaser,  having  power  to  buy  at  any 
time  during  the  duration  of  his  lease,  would  choose  his  own 
time,  and  take  advantage  of  a  moment  of  low  prices  to  pur- 
chase his  freehold  cheaply ;  while  the  seller  would  have  no 
corresponding  advantage. 

10. — That  it  would  force  the  owner  to  produce  and 
prove  his  title,  to  reveal  his  debts  and  encumbrances, 
and  might  thus  do  him  serious  injury  ;  while,  after  all, 
the  lessee  might  not  proceed  with  the  purchase. 

11. — That  every  enfranchisement  would  lead  to  costl}^ 
litigation. 

12. — That  thus,  in  manifold  ways,  the  freeholder  would 
be  seriously  injured  ;  part  of  his  property  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  lessee,  he  would  not  receive  full  compensation 
for  his  loss,  and  the  rights  of  property  would  be  infringed. 

13. — That  if  fair  and  full  compensation  were  granted,  the 
tenant  would  be  no  better  off  than  before  ;  the  benefit  he  looks 
to  is  to  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  freeholder. 

14. — (a)  That,  under  the  existing  system,  the  tenant 
purchases  or  leases  his  house  on  much  less  onerous  terms, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  a  wasting  property,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  There  is  thus  no  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  leaseholder. 

(b)  That  where  improvements  are  made  bv  the  tenant,  he 
makes  them  with  the  full  knowledge  that  his  right  in  them 
will  expire  with  his  lease. 

15. — That  few  tenants  would  be  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  ;  or,  if  able  to  do  so, 
they  would,  in  many  cases,  be  so  crippled  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  effect  necessary  or  advantageous  improvements. 

IG. — That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  a  readjustment  of 
ground-rents  were    first   made,     any    system    of    assessing 
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compensation  on  the  value  of  a  particular  ground-rent  would 
be  grossly  unjust,  for,  in  man}^  cases,  it  would  afford  no  true 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  lessee's  interest,  the  ground-rents, 
on  large  properties,  being,  as  a  rule,  arbitrarily  divided  among 
the  lots.* 

17. — {a)  That,  at  the  best,  the  class  of  house-landlords 
would  not  disappear ;  the  place  of  the  large  freeholders 
would  never  be  taken  by  small  freeholders. 

(?>)  That  the  large  freeholder  is,  as  a  rule,  more  generous 
and  far-sighted  than  the  small ;  more  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  and  more  able  and  willing  to  undertake  general 
improvements. 

18. — That,  if  an  estate  were  cut  uj)  into  many  separate 
freeholds,  the  public  improvements  now  carried  out  to 
the  benefit  of  the  property,  and  of  the  neighbourhood, 
without  an}'  cost  to  the  rates, — such  as  making  roads,  setting 
back  fronts,  structural  improvements,  giving  land  for 
schools  and  churches,  &c.,  &c., — would  not  be  undertaken. 

19. — That  the  power  to  deal  as  a  whole  with  an  urban 
estate  on  the  termination  of  the  leases  is  often  absolutely 
essential  to  dealing  to  advantage  with  it  at  all.  The  sale  of 
the  freeholds  of  a  few  detached  houses  would  render  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  carr}'  out  plans  for  rebuilding  or 
improving,  which  would  be  not  only  to  the  profit  of  the  free- 
holder, but  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

20. —  (rt)  That  the  restrictions  on  use  imposed  on  lease- 
hold houses  are    of  great  advantage  to  the    whole  of  the 


*  ''  The  reason  for  this  apparently  eccentric  procedure  is  as  follows  : — The 
practice  is  to  secure  the  total  rent  payable  to  the  landowner  as  early  as 
possible,  by  apportioning  comparatively  high  rents  to  the  houses  first  built  ; 
the  consequence  of  course  being  that,  as  the  agreement  is  gradually  worked 
out,  very  low  or  even  nominal  ground-rents  are  reserved  in  the  leases  of  the 
houses  last  built ;  and  thus  two  identical  houses  on  the  same  estate  are  often 
subject  to  widely  different  ground-rents." — Underhill.  Leasehold  En/ran' 
chi  seme  fit,  p.  39. 
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tenants,  b.y  preventing  an}"  individual  from  injuring  or 
annoying  liis  neighbours  by  establishing  some  objection- 
able trade  or  business. 

(h)  That  restrictions  on  use  could  net  be  imposed  in- 
definitely ;  and,  if  imposed  only  for  a  limited  time,  they 
would  be  but  a  temporary  safeguard.  At  present,  the 
neighbouring  tenants  and  the  freeholder  are  protected  from 
a  nuisance  by  the  full  control  which  the  latter  possesses 
over  his  own  property ;  the  freehold  once  passed  out  of  his 
hands,  his  power  would  be  gone. 

(c)  That,  at  present,  public-houses  are  often  suppressed 
as  the  leases  fall  in  ;  under  the  proposed  system,  the  brewers, 
who  are  usually  the  actual  lessees,  would  buy  up  the  free- 
hold, and  thus  peipetuate  tlie  nuisance. 

21. — ((/)  That  tiinis}^  buildings  and  scamped  work  are 
unknown  on  large  freehold  properties,  substantial  buildings 
are  there  insisted  on. 

(h)  That  the  builder  is  not  only  bound,  under  contract 
witli  the  freeholder,  to  erect  substantial  dwellings,  and,  under 
Buildings  Acts  and  local  statutes,  to  make  them  safe  and 
sanitary,  but  he  must  erect  good  houses  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  them. 

(c)  That,  as  a  rule,  the  houses  on  leasehold  estates  are 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  better  and  more  modern 
buildings,  long  before  they  become  in  the  least  uninhabitable. 
The  system  ensures  complete  periodic  renovation. 

{d)  That  the  individual  freelioldei'  would,  as  a  rule,  neither 
be  in  a  position  nor  would  he  desire  to  pull  down  and 
rebuild  his  house,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  efflux  of  time. 

22. — (a)  That  jis  the  landlord  can  insist  on  the  tenant 
keei^ing  the  property  in  repair,  a  freeholder  in  reversion  is 
much  more  likely  to  take  care  that  the  property  is  kept  in 
proper  repair,  than  is  a  freeholder  in  possession  who  will  have 
liimself  to  pay  for  any  repairs. 
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(/>)  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leasehold  property  is,  as  a 
rule,  in  a  much  better  state  of  repair  than  small  freehold 
property. 

(c)  That,  in  American  cities,  where  small  freeholders 
abound,  there  is  as  much  poverty,  overcrowding,  and 
wretchedness  as  in  the  large  towns  of  England  ;  proving 
that  the  existence  of  leaseholds  is  not  the  cause  of  the  evil. 

23. — That  the  abolition  of  leaseholds  would  entirely 
destroy  the  present  ver}^  convenient  system  of  division  of 
labour  and  risk,  under  which  the  freeholder  supplies  the 
land,  and  the  builder  erects  the  buildings,  develops  the 
property,  and  re-sells  to  the  leaseholder. 

24. — (a)  That  the  worst  cases  of  insanitary,  overcrowded, 
and  uninhabitable  tenements  exist  in  the  case  of  those 
houses  which,  being  let  on  short  terms  only,  would  not  be 
affected  by  a  sj^stem  of  leasehold  enfranchisement. 

(J))  That  the  working  classes  alone  suffer  from  the  system 
of  leaseholds.  But  they,  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
weekly  or  monthly  tenants,  would  in  no  way  benefit  from  the 
proposed  change. 

(c)  That  they  would,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  special  injury, 
inasmuch  as  the  system  of  farming  tenements  and  turning 
them  into  lodging  houses,  provides  a  larger  amount  of 
accommodation  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  And,  whereas  they  now  often  combine  to  form  build- 
ing clubs,  in  order  to  erect  a  block  of  houses  on  long  leases, 
the  change,  by  preventing  long  leases,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  comprehensive  building  schemes,  would  prevent  this  ;  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  their  freeholds. 

25. — That,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  change  would 
aggravate  the  evils  of  high  rents  and  overcrowding,  for  rich 
owners  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  build,  and,  in  many 
cases,  would  altogether  refuse  to  let  their  land  on  building 
leases. 
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26. — That  even  if  the  proposed  reform  tended  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  particular  class  of  middleman,  they  would  crop 
uj)  in  a  worse  form  elsewhere.  The  working-man  lessee, 
especially,  would  be  tempted  to  sell  his  reversionary  interest 
in  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  to  some  speculative  middle- 
man. 

27. — That  it  would  be  impossible  to  create  a  Court 
capable  of  fairly  assessing  the  value  of  the  freeholds. 

28.  — (a)  That  a  vast  number  of  persons  hold  ground-rents 
simply  as  a  secure  investment,  or  have  advanced  money  on 
them  ;  and  these  would  suffer,  not  only  from  the  depreciation 
in  marketable  value  that  would  take  place,  but  from  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  a  perpetual  and  increasingly  valuable  security, 
they  would  possess  an  investment  repayable,  and  repayable 
in  driblets,  at  the  option  of  the  leaseholders. 

(b)  That  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  assessing  the  com- 
parative claims  of  mortgages,  settlements,  &c.,  charged  on 
freeholds  where  some  tenants  purchased  and  others  did 
not. 

29. — That  the  State  would  be  called  upon  to  advance 
money  on  easy  (and  unremunerative)  terms  to  leaseholders, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  their  freeholds. 

30. — That  in  any  case  the  proposal  should  not  be  retro- 
spective, for  that  would  be  to  insert  into  a  bargain  advan- 
tages, to  one  side  alone,  which  were  not  taken  into  account 
when  the  bargain  was  struck. 


INTOXICATING  LIQUOR  LAWS. 


I 


Since  1552,  when  the  first  Licensing  Act  was  passed,  a 
vast  amount  of  legislation  has  from  time  to  time  been 
promulgated,  dealing  with  the  different  questions  connected 
with  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  aim  of  this 
legislation  has  usually  been  to  restrict  and  safeguard  the 
trade  by  checking  and  regulating  its  dealings,  with  a  view 
to  diminish  drunkenness,  and  to  preserve  public  order  and 
morality;  on  the  principle,  that  the  State  may  interfere 
with  a  trade  in  order  to  keep  people  out  of  harm's  way,  even 
though  that  trade  does  not  itself  trespass  on  any  individual 
rights. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare)  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive measure  of  reform,  w^liich  was  intended  : — To 
repeal  in  w^iole,  or  in  part,  forty  or  fifty  Acts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  liquoi-  trafiic;  to  abolish  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  local  licensing  justices;  to  enforce  greater 
care  in  the  issue  of  new  licences ;  to  provide  that  all  new 
licences  should  be  advertised,  and  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
ratepayers,  a  majority  of  three-fifths  to  possess  the  power  of 
vetoing  or  reducing,  but  not  of  increasing,  the  number 
proposed ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  be  tlie  duty  of 
the  licensing  justices  to  prevent  the  number  of  public-houses 
falling  below  a  certain  proportion  to  the  population  ;  to 
cause  fresh  licences  to  be  disposed  of  by  tender  ;  to  deter- 
mine all  existing  licences  after  ten  years,  when  they  would 
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come  under  the  regulations  applied  to  new  certificates  ;  to 
diminish  the  hours  of  opening  ;  and  to  increase  the  severity 
of  punishment  for  adulteration.  This  Bill  was  withdrawn, 
but  was  followed,  in  1872,  by  an  Act,  introduced  by  Lord 
Kimberley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  main  provisions  of 
which,  as  passed,  were : — To  improve,  by  strengthening,  the 
licensing  boards,  without  departing  widely  from  the  existing 
system  ;  to  increase  and  consolidate  the  police  regulations 
with  reference  to  convictions  for  illegal  acts,  and  the  for- 
feiture of  licences  ;  and  to  curtail  the  hours  of  opening. 

In  1874,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cross  introduced  the  latest 
Licensing  Act,  which  modified  the  Act  of  1872  by: — Fixing 
by  statute  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates ;  by  ex- 
tending for  half  an  hour  the  authorised  hours  of  opening  in 
some  towns  ;  by  slight  alterations  in  the  police  regulations, 
and  the  law  of  adulteration ;  and  by  curtailment  of  the 
power  of  search. 

The  public  revenue  derived  from  the  liquor  trade  amounted, 
in  1888,  to  about  thirty  millions  annually;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  expenditure  on  Intoxicating  Ijiquors  amounts 
to  some  £120,000,000. 

The  existing  forms  of  licence  in  England  granted  b}'  the 
Excise  are  : — 

1.  Wholesale,  to  sell  beer,  wines,  and  spirits.  2.  lietail, 
which  include : — 

(1)  The  licences  to  sell  any  description  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  wholesale  and  retail,  for  consumption  "on"  or 
''off"  the  premises.  (2)  Beer-house  licences,  to  sell  for 
consumption  ''off"  the  premises.  (3)  Ditto,  for  sale  "on" 
the  premises.  (4)  Wine  licences  to  shop-keepers,  for  con- 
sumption "  off/'  and  to  refreshment-liouse  keei3ers  for 
consumpt^'.on  "  on  "  the  premises.  (5)  Spirit  and  liqueurs 
retail  licences,  for  those  who  have  taken  out  a  wholesale 
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licence.  (6)  Ditto,  retail  beer  licences.  (7)  Licences  to 
dealers  in  table-beer. 

''  On "  licences  are  granted,  in  counties,  by  the  local 
magistrates  in  Brewsters'  Sessions,  their  decision  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  County  Licensing  Committee,  chosen 
annually  at  Quarter  Sessions.  In  boroughs,  by  the  Borougli 
Licensing  Committees,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  whole  body 
of  Magistrates.  Confirmation  is  not  required  in  the  case  of 
"  off"  licences. 

Licences  for  consumption  "  on  "  the  premises  may  be 
refused  by  the  magistrates  at  their  discretion,  without 
assigning  any  reason.  "  Off"  licences  can  only  be  refused 
on  one  of  the  grounds — that  the  applicant  has  failed  to 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character  ;  that  the 
house  is  a  disorderl}^  one ;  that  the  applicant  has,  by  his 
misconduct,  forfeited  a  licence  ;  or  that  the  applicant  or  the 
premises  are  not  legally  qualified. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  week-day  hours  of  closing  are 
from  12.30  to  5  a.m.  In  towns  and  populous  places,  from 
11  P.M.  to  6  A.M. ;  and,  in  rural  districts,  from  10  p.m. 
to  6  a.m. 


FREE    LICENSIN(i. 

There  are  some  who  even  now  assert  that  the  surest 
way  of  diminishing  intemperance,  without  an  undue 
interference  with  the  trade,  would  be  to  allow  ''free 
trade"  in  liquor  under  certain  necessary  restrictions. 
That  is,  they  would  allow  any  man  who  could  give 
guarantees  of  personal  character,  and  who  possessed 
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suitable  premises,  to  open  a  public-house  wben  and 
where  he  chose. 

This  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  it  would  avoid  the  evils  of  a  monopoly. 

2. — That  free  competition  (mider  suitable  restrictions) 
would  not  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  public-houses,  but 
would  rather  diminish  it. 

3. — That  the  general  character  and  respectability  of  public- 
houses  would  be  raised  by  competition. 

(Leaving  out  of  account,  for  the  moment,  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  State  recog- 
nition of  the  liquor  trade.)  This  proposal  is  opposed 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  such  a  system  would  largely  increase  the  number 
of  public-houses. 

2. — That  it  would  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  of 
all  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  increase  of  public -houses  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
of  the  power  of  limiting  the  number. 

3. — That  as  the  free-trade  experiment,  essayed  under  the 
Beer  Act,  has  admittedly  failed  in  its  object,  it  would  be  no 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  extended  to  public-houses. 

4. — That  any  movement  towards  free  trade  in  liquor 
would  be  altogether  opposed  to  the  recent  policy  of  restric- 
tion, which  now  meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
country. 
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RESTRICTIONS    ON    THE    LIQUOR    TRADE.* 

Others  are  in  favour  of  imposing  considerable 
further  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
while  allowing  the  existing  trade  to  continue  ;  and 
would  restrict  the  issue  of  licences ;  would  shorten 
the  hours  of  sale ;  would  make  the  licensing  autho- 
rities a  more  popular  body ;  would  grant  to  them  a 
greater  power  of  withdrawing  or  suspending  licences  ; 
would  increase  the  penalties  against  drunkenness ; 
and  would  make  the  laws  against  adulteration  more 
efficient  and  more  stringent,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  where  liberty  leads  to  abuse,  it  must  be  re- 
tricted. 

2. — That  far  more  licences  have  been  issued  than  are 
required  for  the  public  convenience. 

3. — That  the  present  mode  of  issuing  licences  is  unsatis- 
factoiy. 

4. — That  the  ratepa^^ers  are  entitled  to  some  voice  in  the 
issue  of  licences. 

5. — That  the  supervision  of  public-houses,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  offending  and  disorderly  publicans,  is  not  enforced 
with  sufficient  stringency. 

6. — That  the  hours  during  which  public-houses  are  allowed 
to  be  opened  might  be  curtailed,  without  actually  interfering 
with  the  liberty  or  material  convenience  of  the  public. 

7. — That  drunkards  being  a    curse,   not   only   to   them- 

*  See  also  Local  Option. 
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selves  but  to  others,  may  without  mjustice  be  severely  dealt 
with. 

8. — That  the  laws  against  adulteration  are  inefficient,  and 
imperfectly  enforced. 

At  the  same  time  they  would  consider  that  any 
legislation  must  be  based  on  the  principles : — • 

1. — That  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  supplied  with  con- 
venient and  respectable  places  of  refreshment. 

2. — That  all  interests  which  have  been  recognised  and 
regulated  by  law,  how^ever  qualified  their  nature,  or  ques- 
tionable their  character,  are  entitled  to  just  and  fair  con- 
sideration ;  and  if  injured  by  an  alteration  in  the  law  must 
be  fully  compensated. 

3. — That  unjust  and  unnecessary  restrictions  or  capricious 
dealings  would  be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  would  tend  to 
drive  away  respectable  men  from  the  trade. 

All  these  proposed  restrictions  are  condemned  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  as  leading  to  undue  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  as  difficult  to  put  into  execution  ; 
on  the  other,  as  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  and  sanction 
a  trade  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 


LOCAL    OPTION. 


The  term  ^'  Local  Option ''  is  now  usually  defined 
to  mean  that  the  licensing  powers  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Justices,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Corporations  in  Boroughs,  and  of  the  County 
Councils  in  Counties,  as  directly  representative  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district. 

The  principle  of  this  proposal  was  contained  in  the 
Local  Government  Bill  of  1888,*  but  the  compensa- 
tion provisions  were  so  strongly  opposed,  that  the 
licensing  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  withdrawn. f 

The  principle  of  Local  Option  is  upheld  on  the 
grounds : — 

1. — That  the  present  licensing  system  is  open  to  objection, 
both  in  its  construction  and  in  its  working. 

2. — (a)  That  it  gives  to  partial  and  non-representative 
persons  belonging  to  one  class  onl}",  powers  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  general  commumt}^  seeing  that  all  suffer  or 
benefit  from  their  exercise. 

(h)  That  the  existing  hcensing  body,  not  being  amenable 
to  public  opinion,  is  greatly  influenced  by  pressure  from  the 
publican  interest  ;  the  magistrates  have  issued  far  too  many 
licences,  and  have  not  sufficiently  exercised  the  power  of 
cancellmg  licences  for  misconduct. 

3. — That,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  licensing  powers 
have  not  been  abused,  it  is  not  right  that  such  enormous 
power  should,  in  these  democratic  days,  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  non-representative  body. 

*  See  section  on  Local  Self  Government. 

t  The  abstract  resolution  affirming  the  principle  of  "Local  Option  "  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1880  by  229  votes  to  203  ;  again  in 
1881  ;  and  again  in  1883  by  264  to  177.  The  resolution  ran  as  follows — 
"  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or 
renewal  of  licences  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeplv 
interested  and  affected,  namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  are  entitled 
to  protection  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  present  system,  by 
SQmc  efficient  measure  of  Local  Option," 
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4 — (a)  That  the  people  themselves,  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  best  understand  their  own  wants  and  wishes. 

(h)  That  as  the  question  of  the  liquor  trade  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality,  they  ought 
to  have  full  control  over  the  issue  and  renewal  of  licences, 
so  that  these  may  be  regulated  according  to  their  wants, 
sentiments,  and  desires. 

5. — (a)  That,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  trade  so 
pernicious  as  the  liquor  trade,  they  ought,  through  their 
representative  local  authority,  to  have  full  power  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  if  they  so  desire. 

(b)  That  the  liquor  traffic  legally  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  people,  it  ought  therefore  to  be  under  their  full 
control. 

6. — That  there  are  at  present  far  too  many  licensed  houses 
in  existence,  and  public  opinion,  if  allowed  expression, 
would  be  in  favour  of  their  reduction. 

7. — That  each  representative  local  authority'  has  akeady 
large  powers  of  dealing  with  matters  affecting  local  interests, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  novel  nor  dangerous  in  con- 
ceding t(^  them  the  further  power  of  licensing. 

8. — That  tlie  principle  of  consulting  local  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  licensing  is  already  conceded,  from  the  fact  that 
the  publican,  before  applying  for  a  licence,  has  to  give 
public  notice  in  the  localit3^ 

9. — That,  in  many  parts  of  England,  individual  land- 
owners have  exercised  their  authorit}-,  derived  from  the 
ownership  of  the  soil,  altogether  to  prohibit,  or  to  limit  the 
number  of  public-houses  on  the  estate.  That  which  an 
individual  can  do  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  whim, 
should  be  in  the  power  of  each  locality  to  carry  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  community. 

10. — That  this  popular  control  should  be  exercised  by 
the    ordinary    representative    local    authority — the    Town 
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Council  in  boroughs,  the  County  council  in  Counties — and 
not  by  a  special  body  elected  ad  hoc, 

(h)  That  the  question  of  licensing  would  be  thus  more 
moderately  judicially  and  sensibly  considered,  the  election 
would  be  more  orderly  and  less  bitter,  than  if  directed  to 
one  special  object  only. 

11. — That  the  question  of  compensation  is  one  for 
future  discussion,  and  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
justice  of  local  control  over  the  liquor  traffic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  "  Local  Option  " 
is  opposed  on  the  grounds: — * 

1. — (a)  That,  on  the  whole,  the  existing  system  works 
well ;  the  licensing  laws  have  been  admirably  administered 
by  able  and  impartial  tribunals,  sufficiently  subject  to 
popular  opinion  and  to  popular  criticism. 

2. — That  to  hand  over  these  powers  to  a  local  authority, 
would  lead  to  the  arbitrary  extinction  of  very  many  public- 
houses,  to  the  vexation  of  the  legitimate  consumer,  and  to 
the  infringement  of  public  libert3\ 

3. — {a)  That  to  hand  the  licensing  powers  over  to  popu- 
larly-elected bodies,  would  be  to  imj)ort  into  the  municipal 
elections  a  most  undesirable  element  of  contention. 

(b)  That  the  elections,  instead  of  turning  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  different  candidates  in  regard  to  their 
administrative  capabilities,  would  turn  entirely  on  the 
liquor  question. 

4. — That  the  transference  of  the  licensing  powers  to  the 
local  authority  would  give  them  an  interest  in  a  trade  which 
is  injurious  and  demorahzing. 

5. — That  the  question  of  compensation  is  vital,  and,  until 

*  See  also  the  arguments  against  the  Permissive  Bill. 
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this  is  settled  on  a  just  basis,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
hand  over  the  liquor  interest  to  the  uncontrolled  authority 
of  the  ratepayers. 


"Compensation." 


If  the  principle  of  Local  Option  be  conceded,  the  further 
question  arises  whether  the  publican  is  entitled  to  claim 
compensation  from  the  representative  local  authority,  in 
case  the  renewal  of  his  licence  is  refused,  not  for  an}; mis- 
conduct on  his  part,  but  from  the  desire  to  reduce  the 
number  of  public-houses. 

It  is  alleged  that,  under  these  circumstances,"  tiie 
publican  would  be  legally -entitled  to  compensation;  and  that, 
before  the  control  of  the  trade  is  handed  over  to  the  local 
authority,  arrangements  must  be  made  whereby  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  in  each  individual  case  shall 
be  left,  to  be  decided  by  some  Tribunal  other  than  the 
Authority  interested. 

Those  who  take  this  view  argue  : — 

1. — That  the  licence,  though  nominally  only  issued  for 
one  year,  practicall}^  by  long  prescription,  attaches  to  the 
house,  and  is  granted  to  the  individual  during  good 
behaviour. 

2. — (^0  That,  even  if  there  be  no  actual  legal  estate,  the 
publican  has  invested  his  capital,  and  ordered  his  whole 
life,  on  tlie  strength  of  a  licence  in  a  trade  which  is  under 
legislative  supervision,*  and  therefore  sanction. 

*  Not  only  is  there  police  and  excise  supervision,  but  the  Justices  can 
insist  on  ccitain  structural  alterations  in  the  building  before  granting  a 
licence. 
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{J))  That,  apart  from  the  bricks  and  mortar,  the  whole 
value  of  the  biismess  depends  on  the  licence,  which  gives  to 
the  trade  its  marketable  value,  clearly  proving  that  in  public 
opinion  the  licensed  victualler  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
renewal  of  his  licence. 

3. — That  the  publican  hns,  therefore,  a  vested  interest  in 
his  licence ;  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  cancelled  without 
the  payment  of  adequate  compensation — to  do  so  w^ould  be 
^heer  robbery. 

4. — (a)  That,  at  the  worst,  there  is  a  very  real  and  equitable 
claim  to  compensation  ;  and  no  question  of  compensation 
can  be  justly  left  to  depend  on  the  chance  majority  of  a 
i:)articular  district  at  a  particular  time,  or  on  the  popularity 
of  a  particular  man.  Injustice  would  certainly  be  done, 
while  the  insecurity  caused  in  the  trade  would  be  ruinous. 

{h)  That  if  the  question  of  compensation  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorit}^  the  local  elections  w^ould  turn 
on  that  question  :  and  would  give  rise  to  continual  local 
agitation  and  excitement. 

5. — That  Parliament — witness  the  freeing  of  the  slaves, 
the  abolition  of  Army  Purchase,  &c. — has  always  fairl}^  and 
liberally  compensated  interests  which,  for  the  general 
benefit,  it  has  dispossessed. 

6. — (a)  That  the  estimates  given  of  the  probable  cost  of 
compensation  are  absurd.  None  expect,  and  few  desire,  the 
total  extinction  of  the  trade  ;  the  extreme  temperance  party 
is  in  a  small  minority  almost  everywhere,  and  will  never  be 
able  to  persuade  the  majoritj^to  such  a  tyrannical  act.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  public-houses  will  be  closed  ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  money  required  for  compensation 
will  not  be  great. 

(6)  That  as  no  future  vested  interests  can  arise, 
compensation  cannot  be  claimed  except  on  the  extinction 
of  existing  interests. 

Q  2 
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7. — (By  some.)  That  it  would  be  possible,  by  a  moderate 
increase  of  taxation  on  the  remaining  publicans,  to  create 
a  fund  whereby,  without  any  burden  on  the  rates,  proper 
compensation  could  be  provided,  from  the  trade  itself,  for 
those  publicans  whose  houses  were  suppressed. 

8. — That  limitation  of  hours,  and  Sunday  closing,  when 
enforced,  are  applied  to  the  whole  trade  ;  the  proposal  now 
made  would  apply  to  certain  individual  traders  only — they 
would  be  ruined,  to  the  benefit  of  the  survivors.  More- 
over, it  is  unjust  that  the  trade  has  not  been  compensated 
for  the  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  upon  it. 

9. — That  the  necessity  of  paying  compensation  would  be  a 
valuable  check  on  the  indiscriminate  or  arbitrary  closing  of 
public-houses  by  the  local  authority. 

10. — 'That  a  gradual,  rather  than  a  sudden  reduction  of 
licences,  would  in  the  end  best  benefit  the  temperance 
cause,  as  being  less  likely  to  cause  a  reaction  in  public 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  : — 

1. — That  the  publican's  licence  is  expressly  limited  to  one 
year,  and  has  to  be  annuall}^  renewed ;  the  i)ublican  thus 
possesses  no  vested  interest  in  his  licence  beyond  that 
period.  To  admit  any  legal  claim  to  compensation  would 
be  to  convert  an  annual  permit  to  sell  into  an  estate,  would 
be  to  give  a  vested  interest  in  that  which  had  already 
expired. 

2. — That  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  liquor  trade  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  its  dangerous  nature.  To  say 
that  these  limiting  statutes  legalize  the  trade,  is  to  miscon- 
ceive the  manifest  object  and  intention  of  the  law. 

3. — (a)  That  the  value  imparted  to  a  public-house  by  the 
licence,  over  and  above  its  value  as  so  much  building  and  so 
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much  accommodation,  is  purely  fictitious,  and  arises  from 
the  monopoly  derived  from  the  limitation  of  licences.* 
This  monopoly,  and  therefore  the  fictitious  value,  could  be 
destroyed,  without  compensation,  b}^  an  unlimited  issue  of 
licences  ;  and,  similarly,  compensation  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  be  claimed  for  a  further  limitation  of  licences. 

(b)  That  such  pecuniary  benefit  as  is  derived  from  the 
monopoly  which  the  limitation  of  licences  causes,  properly 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  not  to  the  trade. 

4. — That,  over  and  over  again,  Parliament  has  reduced  the 
hours  of  opening,  and  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  has 
totally  closed  public-houses  on  one  day  out  of  the  seven ; 
and  this,  without  giving  a  penny  of  compensation  for  the 
serious  loss  occasioned  to  the  trade.  Limitation  can  be 
logically  carried  up  to  total  prohibition. 

5. — (a)  That  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  decided 
that  the  visiting  licensing  authority  can  refuse  to  re-issue  a 
licence,  without  assigning  any  reason,  and  without  being 
liable  to  pay  compensation. 

(b)  That  the  local  representative  bod}'  should  certainly 
not  be  placed  in  a  worse  pecuniary  position,  or  have  less 
absolute  power  in  the  matter  of  the  refusal  of  licences,  than 
the  visiting  non-representative  authority. 

6. — {a)  That  to  admit  that  the  publican  has  a  vested 
interest  in  his  licence,  would  be  to  endow  and  renew  a 
decaying  trade,  and  to  place  it  in  a  financial  position  that  it 
never  occupied  before. 

(b)  That  the  publican  has  invested  his  money  with  his 
eyes  open,  on  the  strength  of  a  licance  the  renewal  of  which 
he  knew  might  at  any  time  be  refused. 

7. — (By  some).  That  it  would  be  unjust  to  ask  the  rate- 

*  A  typical  case  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (Rochdale,  May  27th,  1888), 
in  which  a  public-house  which  cost,  to  build,  but  £2,030,  on  obtainingr  its 
licence,  sold  for  £16,000. 
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payers  to  pay  compensation  to  traders  who  have  ah'eady 
profited  so  much  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

8. — (a)  That  it  woukl  be  a  farce  to  grant  popuhir  control 
over  the  hquor  trade,  and  then  to  fetter  its  exercise  by  in- 
sisting at  the  same  time  on  the  legal  right  of  the  trade  to 
extravagant  compensation. 

(b)  That,  indeed,  local  control  with  compulsory  compensa- 
tion would  be  really  less  effective  than  is  the  present  system. 

(c)  That  one  principal  object  in  handing  over  the  admini- 
stration of  the  liquor  trade  to  popular  control,  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  public-houses.  But,  if  the  principle  of  a 
vested  interest  be  admitted,  no  district  will  be  able  to  afford 
materially  to  reduce  the  liquor  traffic  in  its  midst.* 

9. — (a)  That  no  additional  taxation  of  the  remaining 
publicans  could  possibly  provide  the  amount  of  compensation 
required;  if,  at  all  costs,  public-houses  were  closed,  the 
rates  will  have  to  bear  the  charge. 

{b)  That,  in  any  case,  the  application  of  this  proposed 
special  taxation  to  the  purposes  of  compensation  would  close 
to  the  ratepayers  a  legitimate  field  of  taxation  and  revenue. 

10. — That,  doubtless,  the  respectable  publican  has  an 
equitnble  claim  to  compensation,  but  he  has  nothing  more. 
And  if  the  question  were  left  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority,  it  would  deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  the 
question  of  compensation,  and  each  case  would  be  decided 
on  its  merits.  Public  opinion  would  never  sanction  the 
injustice  of  depriving  certain  publicans  of  their  licences 
without  any  compensation,  while  leaving  the  others  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  improved  business. 

11. — That   no    sudden  or  widespread  closing   of  public- 


*  It  is  estimate!  that  the  total  value  of  the  public-houses  in  England  and 
^V ales  amounts  to  from  i:200,OUO,UUO  to  £250,000,000;  an  estimate,  stated, 
hoyveycT,  by  tlie  license  I  victuallers  to.be  •' exaggerated  beywid  •  all 
possibility," 
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houses  would  take  place.  The  publicans  would  have  time 
to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  circumstances  ;  and,  as  it  is 
certain  that  no  additional  licences  would  be  granted,  their 
trade  would  be  improved. 

[Some  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course,  whereby 
compensation  would  be  given  in  the  case  of  houses  closed 
within  a  limited  number  of  years,  after  which  time  no  com- 
pensation could  be  claimed.] 
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Many  persons  consider  that  the  principle  of  "  Local 
Option  "  does  not  go  far  enough  in  the  direction  of 
popular  control  and.  veto  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
would  desire  to  give  the  ratepayers  the  power,  by  a 
direct  vote,  of  prohibiting  altogether  the  sale  of  any 
intoxicating  liquor  in  their  district. 

The  vote  of  the  majority  (two-thirds  is  the  number 
proposed  in  the  Bill),  whether  it  sanctioned  or  prohir 
bited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  district, 
would  be  binding  for  a  definite  number  of  years  (three 
years  is  the  term  proposed)  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  policy  adopted  would,  by  another  vote,  be  either 
reversed  or  confirmed  for  a  fiu'ther  period. 

*  lu  1879  the  Permissive  Bill  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  "Local  Option." 
As,  however,  the  Permissive  Bill  exi)resscd  the  desires  of  the  extreme 
Temperance  Party,  it  seems  best,  in  discussing  this  phase  of  the  liquor 
question,  to  state  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  for  and  against  that 
Bill.  For  this  see  also  Local  Oj)t'w)i,hy  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  Wm.  Iloyle, 
and  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  (Imperial  Parliament  Series). 
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'J 'he  principle  of  the  ^^  Permissive  Prohibitory 
liquor  Bill"  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — * 

1, — (rt)  That  *' whereas  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  immorality,  pauperism, 
disease,  insanity  and  premature  death,  whereby,  not  only 
the  individuals  who  give  way  to  drinking  habits  are  plunged 
into  miser}^  but  grievous  wrong  is  done  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at  large,  and  the  public 
rates  and  taxes  are  greatly  augmented,"!  the  prohibition  of 
its  sale  would  be  an  unmixed  good  to  the  pockets,  bodies, 
and  souls  of  the  people. 

(h)  That  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  crimes  are  the  result  of 
drink. 

2. — That  as  the  common  sale  does  unmixed  harm,  no 
consideration  of  public  revenue,  nor  regard  for  vested  in- 
terests, can  justly  be  urge!  in  opposition  to  its  suppression. 

8. — That  the  public  income  would  not  suffer  from  the 
extinction  of  the  liquor  trade  ;  the  peoj^le,  relieved  from 
its  thraldom,  and  from  the  waste  and  loss  which  it  caused, 
would  be  better  able  to  contribute  to  the  revenue. 

4. — («)  That  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  ;  and  unless  extinguished,  its 
evils  will  continue  unabated.  State  interference  (though  it 
may  have  slightly  improved  public  order)  has  so  far  been 
powerless  to  diminish  intemperance. 

(b)  That  every  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
regulate  the  trade  gives  it  legal  protection  and  sanction ; 
raises  up  further  vested  interests ;  and  depraves  the  popular 
standard  of  morals. 

5. — (a)  That  as  drinking  and  drunkenness  greatly  injure 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  (in  rates  as  well  as  otherwise), 

*  Sec  .ilso  the  arguments  already  used  in  the  previous  sections, 
t  Preamble  to  Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill. 
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it  is  right  and  expedient  to  permit  them  to  interfere  in  their 
own  protection,  by  conferring  upon  the  ratepayers  of  cities, 
boroughs,  parishes,  and  townships  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

{h)  That  at  present  they  have  no  voice  nor  influence  in 
the  licensing  decisions ;  the  whole  power  belongs  to  non- 
representative  persons,  and  the  liquor  traffic  is  forced  upon 
a  district  against  its  will. 

6. — (a)  That  direct  popular  veto  w^ill  alone  be  of  value. 
Simply  to  confer  on  the  ratepayers  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  a  body  which,  among  manifold  duties, 
would  possess  that  of  controlling  the  liquor  trade,  would  be 
either  useless  or  pernicious.  Either  the  Hquor  question 
would  be  sacrificed  to  other  matters,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
men  would  be  elected  entirely  on  account  of  their  opinions 
on  the  liquor  question,  and  with  no  regard  to  their  ad- 
ministrative abilit3^ 

{}))  That  the  representative  bodies,  especially  in  counties, 
will  control  extensive  areas,  often  including  many  distinct 
localities ;  unless  each  district  possessed  the  power  of 
popular  veto,  the  liquor  trade  would,  in  many  cases,  still  be 
forced  on  unwilling  populations.  It  is  imperative  that  each 
separate  district,  however  small,  should  be  able  to  enforce 
its  wishes  in  this  important  matter,  and  should  be  defended 
against  the  arbitrary  domination  of  even  re2)resentative 
licensing  bodies. 

(c)  That  though  the  people  themselves  could  administer 
the  licensing  laws  only  through  their  representatives,  they 
could  express  a  distinct  opinion  on  the  question  of  "  licence  " 
or  *'no  licence." 

7. — That  the  principle  of  a  plebiscite  — a  direct  expression 
of  local  opinion  on  a  particular  point — is  already  admitted 
in  the  case  of  free  libraries,  &c.  The  special  vote  would  be 
no  reflection  on  the  representative  body. 
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8. — (a)  That  suppression  is  quite  compatible  with  legiti- 
mate free  trade  and  rational  freedom. 

'  (b)  That  in  the  case  of  a  harmful  trade  like  that  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  wishes  of  the  many  should  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  those  of  the  few. 

'  9. —  (a)  That  this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  its  people  should  be  that  of  a  father 
to  his  children,  not  merely  guarding  their  rights,  but  also 
keeping  temptation  out  of  their  way. 

(h)  That  the  State  should  have  a  sense  of  moral  right, 
altogether  apart  from  the  duty  of  guarding  its  subjects  from 
being  wronged  :  it  is  therefore  neither  right  nor  politic  of 
the  State  to  give  legal  protection  and  sanction  to  a  de- 
moralising trade. 

10. — That  the  drunkard  himself  will  welcome,  and  may 
fairly  claim,  aid  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  temptation. 

11. — That  licences  being  granted  for  the  public  good, 
and  not  for  that  of  the  holder,  and  annually  expiring,  then 
would  the  public  have  a  perfect  right  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  licences,  without  any  paj^ment  of  compensation. 
'12. — (a)  That  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  our 
Colonies,  the  question  of  prohibition  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  ratepayers. 

(h)  That  in  other  countries — notably  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  U.S.A. — the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  or 
possession  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  worked  beneficially. 

(c)  That  where  total  prohibition  has  been  tried  on  certain 
estates  in  England,  it  has  been  followed  by  eminently 
satisfactory  results. 

The  principle  of  the  Permi^^sive  Bill  is  opposedon 
the  grounds  * 

*  Tlic  arguments  urged  against  the  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill 
emanate,  on  the  one  hand,  from  those  who  object  altogether  to  the  idea 
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1. — (a)  Tluit  it  is  in  no  case  the  province  of  the  State  to 
withhokl  men  from  folHes,  but  only  to  guard  their  rights 
and  protect  their  persons.  Tliat  as  long  as  the  State 
takes  care  to  punish  A.,  if  by  his  excesses  he  injures  h.,  it 
is  doing  its  full  duty,  and  should  leave  A.  alone  to  ruin 
himself  if  he  chooses. 

(h)  That  the  State  would  not  be  merely  omitting  to 
guard,  but  would  be  itself  trespassing  on,  the  legitimate 
freedom  of  the  people,  in  taking  a  harmless  indulgence  from 
Z.  because  A.  finds  it  hurtful. 

2. — ((0  That  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  that 
the  purchase,  and  moderate  use,  of  liquor  by  the  majority 
should  be  prevented,  because  there  are  some  who  abuse  it 
to  their  own  hurt,  or  to  that  of  others. 

(6)  That  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  would  be  a  gross  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few  ;  "it 
is  better  for  the  people  to  be  free  than  sober." 

3. — (a)  That  it  saps  the  force  and  self-reliance  of  the 
people  for  their  rulers  to  do  for  them  that  which,  by  rights, 
tiiey  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 

{h)  That  such  attempts  of  the  State  to  outstep  its  true 
field  of  work  always  miss  their  mark,  and  do  unlooked-for 
mischief. 

(c)  That  though  liberty  which  leads  to  abuse  may  fairly 
be  restrained,  the  abrogation  of  all  liberty  in  the  nnitter  of 
drink  would  be  follow^ed  by  a  sweeping  reaction — and  more 
harm  would  in  the  end  be  done. 

4.— (rt)  That  as  the  Bill  would  prohibit  the  sale  only,  and 
not  the  manufacture,  importation,  or  possession  of  intoxi- 

that  the  ratepayers  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  question  of 
licensing,  and,  on  the  other,  from  those  who  favour  the  principle  of  Local 
Option,  as  already  defined.-  It  is  not  easy  to  classify  separately  these 
arguments  ;  some,  indeed,  are  used  by  both  classes  of  opponents  ;  but  the 
reader  will  easily  appreciate  for  himself  the  (juartcr  from  whence  any  par- 
ticular argument  has  come. 
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eating  liquors,  it  is  unsound  in  principle,  and  likel}^  to  prove 
mischievous  or  inoperative  in  practice.  It  is  not  consistent 
for  the  State  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article,  while  it  does 
not  prohibit  its  manufacture,  importation,  or  possession  ; 
either  the  article  is  so  dangerous  to  the  people  that  all 
dealings  in  it  should  be  prohibited,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently 
dangerous  for  the  sale  to  be  forbidden. 

(b)  That  the  Bill,  while  professing  only  to  be  directed 
against  the  common  sale  of  liquor,  would  indirectly  affect 
the  common  use  of  all  alcoholic  beverages,  and  so  would 
affect  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  possession  of  them  ; 
and  the  Legislature,  while  avowedly  injuring  one  trade  only, 
would  injuriousl}^  affect  others  also. 

5. — (a)  That  it  would  be  illogical  for  the  State  to  allow  a 
trade  to  be  tolerated  in  one  district  and  to  be  prohibited  in 
another  ;  the  trade  is  equally  harmful  or  harmless  in  both. 
If  it  be  pernicious,  the  State  should  prohibit  it  altogether  ; 
prohibition  or  toleration  should  not  be  left  to  the  chance 
vote  of  the  ratepayers. 

(b)  That  there  is  no  medium  possible  under  the  Bill,  it 
would  be  either  prohibition  or  excess. 

6. — That  it  would  be  an  improper  delegation  of  the 
functions  of  Parliament  to  give  to  local  bodies  the  absolute 
power  of  toleration  or  prohibition  in  this  matter. 

7. — That  if  the  principle  is  conceded,  that  the  ratepayers 
in  a  given  district  have  the  right  to  forbid  a  trade  or  calling 
of  which  they  disapprove  (though  the  trade  may  be  perfectly 
lawful  elsewhere),  logically  they  could  claim  a  right  to 
forbid  unpopular  places  of  religious  or  political  resort  to  be 
opened  —  and  this  could  never  be  conceded.  If  liberty 
is  sacrificed  in  the  matter  of  alcohol,  it  will  eventually  be 
sacrificed  in  more  important  matters,  to  the  detriment  of 
civil  and  religious  libert}^ 
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8. — That  the  districts  in  which  restrictions  are  most 
needed,  would  be  those  least  likel}^  to  adopt  them. 

9. — (a)  That  where  one  district  in  which  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic drink  had  been  prohibited,  adjoined  another  where  the 
sale  was  tolerated,  the  Act  would  prove  inoperative ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  liquor. 

(b)  That  where  such  escape  from  the  letter  of  the  Act 
was  difficult  or  impossible,  prohibition  would  lead  to  the 
illicit  and  secret  sale  and  consumption  of  liquor ;  abroad, 
where  prohibition  has  been  attempted,  the  prohibitive  laws 
are  largely  evaded. 

(c)  That  clubs  would  take  the  place  of  public-houses,  and 
clubs  are  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  or  control. 

10. — {a)  That  if  the  principle  of  local  option  be  adopted, 
the  inhabitants  will,  through  their  representative  bod}^ 
possess  as  full  and  complete  a  control  of  the  liquor  trade  as 
they  can  fairly  desire. 

(b)  That  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  temperance 
party  to  convert  the  electors  to  the  belief  that  the  trade 
should  be  suppressed. 

11. — (a)  That  under  the  system  of  a  plebiscite  ad  hoc, 
the  popular  will  would  only  be  able  to  act  by  a  mass  vote ;  a 
system  entirely  subversive  of,  and  contrary  to,  the  j^rinciples 
of  representative  Government  on  which  the  Constitution  is 
based,  under  which  the  electors  choose  out  certain  trusted 
persons  to  look  after  and  protect  their  interests. 

(h)  That  to  give  this  especial  power  to  a  specially  elected 
body  would  be  still  further  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
local  bodies  ;  already  too  much  subdivided. 

12. — That  ceaseless  agitation  and  strife  would  result  from 
the  (absolutely  indispensable)  provision  that  the  adoption  of 
the  law  should  be  from  time  to  time  subject  to  revision  by 
the  votes  of  the  ratepayers. 

IB. — That    the  institution   of  a  plebiscite  would  neces- 
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sarily  combine  together,  in  resistance  to  prohibition^  the 
moderate  drinkers  and  the  drunkards,  to  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  the  former. 

14. — That,  tenure  being  less  secure,  and  liable  to  constant 
fluctuations,  through  a  change  in  public  opinion,  the  trade 
would  be  unsettled,  and  would  be  given  a  more  speculative 
character,  and  thus  respectable  men  would  be  deterred  from 
entering  the  trade. 

15. — {a)  That  all  vested  interests  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  a  trade  must  be  protected,  and  if  injured  by 
the  action  of  the  State,  must  receive  proper  compensation, 

(h)  And  that  the  amount  of  capital  which  has  been 
embarked  in  the  liquor  trade  is  so  enormous,  that  it  w^ould 
be  imprudent  and  impracticable  for  the  State  to  reim- 
burse it. 

16. — That  after  public-houses  had  been  suppressed,  and 
compensation  paid,  a  change  in  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers 
might  re-open  fresh  houses,  and  raise  up  fresh  vested 
interests,  again  to  be  compensated  if  suppressed. 

17. — That  drunkenness  is  gradually  confining  itself  to  the 
lowest  classes,  and  will  ultimately  almost  completel^^  dis- 
appear ;  there  is  therefore  no  need  for  drastic  measures, 
from  which  unforeseen  evils  may  arise  ;  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
reform  to  be  brought  about  by  public  opinion. 

18. — That  the  restrictions  proposed  would  be  especially 
unfjiir  on  the  working  man,  inasmuch  as  the  public-house  is 
his  only  place  of  social  resort ;  while  he  is  unable,  like  the 
wealthier  classes,  to  lay  in  any  store  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

19. — That  neither  the  State  nor  the  taxpayer  could  afford 
to  lose  the  revenue  at  present  derived  from  the  liquor  trade. 
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GOTHENBURG    SYSTEM. 

Others  believe  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  the 
ends  in  view,  would  be  to  adopt  (in  large  towns  at  all 
events)  the  plan  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  ^'Gothenburg  System" — though  the  scheme  pro- 
posed differs  somewhat  from  that  which  prevails  in 
Sweden. 

This  scheme  would  empower  Town  Councils  in 
boroughs,  and  County  Councils  in  Counties  to  acquire 
by  agreement,  or  failing  agreement  by  compulsion,  the 
freehold  of  all  licensed  premises  within  their  respective 
districts,  and  to  purchase  the  leases,  goodwill,  stock, 
and  fixtures  of  the  present  holders.  It  Avould  further 
empower  them,  if  they  thought  fxt,  to  carry  on  the 
liquor  trade  for  the  convenience  and  on  belialf  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  so  that  no  individual  should  have  any 
pecuniary  interest  in,  or  derive  any  profit  from,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  would  also  empower 
the  Town  or  County  Councils  to  borrow  money  for 
these  purposes  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  and  to  carry 
all  profits  to  the  alleviation  of  the  rates.  Tlio  i)ower 
of  the  justices  to  grant  licences  would  cease  on  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme.* 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  as  full  compensation  would  be  given  for  all 
interests  affected,  there  would  be  no  "confiscation." 

*  See  also,  for  both  sides,  many  of  tl.e  arguments  already  given. 
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2. — That  as  the  local  authority  would  possess  absolute 
control  over  the  issue  of  licences  and  the  district  liquor 
traffic,  each  locality  could  please  itself  as  to  the  number  of 
its  public-houses. 

B. — That  while  the  number  of  public-houses  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  the  remainder  would  improve  in  re- 
spectability, convenience,  and  management;  as  the  manager 
would  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  as  refreshments,  and  non-intoxicating,  or  less 
intoxicating  liquors,  would  be  sold,  the  public-houses  would 
gradually  assume  the  character  of  eating-houses,  and  of 
working  men's  clubs. 

4. — That  there  would  therefore  be  a  diminution  of  in- 
temperance, and  a  consequent  decrease  in  crime  and  disorder. 

5. — That  as  no  one  would  benefit  from  the  supply  of  bad 
liquor,  adulteration  would  cease. 

6, — (^a)  That  the  undue  influence  of  the  publican  at  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  elections  would  be  eliminated. 

(h)  That  if  the  public -houses  were  under  the  control  of 
the  municipality,  they  could,  and  probably  would,  be  closed 
on  the  day  of  elections — to  the  promotion  of  order,  quiet, 
and  purity  of  election. 

7. — (rt)  That  the  surplus  profits  would  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  rates  ;  and  instead  of  a  few  individuals,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  would  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
liquor. 

8. — That  the  Local  Authority  would  be  sufficiently  sub- 
ject to  public  control  and  criticism  to  prevent  any  undue 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  to  ensure 
economy  and  efficiency. 

9. — That  many  local  authorities  are  already  traders  in 
gas,  water,  &c.,  and  to  transfer  to  them  also  the  manage- 
ment of  the  liquor  trade  would  impose  on  them  no  novel 
obligations. 
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10. — That  if  a  district  were  willing  to  take  the  trouble, 
and  run  the  risk,  of  introducing  the  scheme  (since  no  vested 
interests  would  be  unfairly  dealt  with),  the  State  should 
allow  the  experiment.  If  it  succeeded,  a  good  example 
would  be  given  ;  if  it  failed,  the  loss  would  be  local. 

11. — That  a  scheme  drawn  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
has  greatly  diminished  drunkenness  in  Sweden. 

12. — That  without  some  more  decided  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  or  of  local  bodies,  intemperance  cannot  be 
effectually  checked. 

The  scheme  is  objected  to  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — (By  the  extreme  temperance  advocates.)  That  the 
trade  in  liquor  is  universally  pernicious,  and  no  half 
measures  can  possibly  be  effectual — it  must  be  totally 
suppressed. 

2. — That,  as  the  liquor  trade  is  demoralising  to  those 
who  conduct  it,  it  would  be  highly  objectionable  to  hand 
the  management  over  to  the  local  authority,  and  to  cast  the 
responsibility  of  the  traffic  on  the  ratepayers  as  a  body. 

3. — (a)  (By  some.)  That  the  temptation  of  profit  and 
consequent  relief  to  the  rates,  would  induce  the  local 
authority  undul}^  to  increase  the  number  of  public-houses. 

(h)  (By  others.)  That  the  local  authority  might  largely 
increase  or  entirely  suppress  the  trade  in  a  particular  district, 
against  the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

4. — (rt)  That  the  enormous  preliminary  outlay  attendant 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  property,  if  anything  like  a  fair 
price  be  given,  would  never  permit  of  any  profits  being  made 
from  a  trade  conducted  by  a  public  body. 

(h)  That  as  one  object  is  to  diminish  drinking,  and  the 
temptation  to  drinking,  the  profits  of  necessity  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 
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(c)  That,  thus,  instead  of  lightening,  the  inevitable  trade 
loss  would  heavily  burden  the  rates. 

5. — That  a  Town  or  County  Council  is  a  body  eminently 
unfit  to  conduct  so  vast  a  business  with  economy  and 
care. 

6. — That  such  an  attempt  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
jobbery  and  waste,  and  undesirable  influence  at  elections. 


SUNDAY    CLOSINa* 


It  is  proposed  to  close  all  public-houses  on  Sunday 
in  England  at  the  option  of  the  local  authority. t 
The  law  in  England  limits  their  opening  to  certain 
specified  hours,  J  while  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
it  closes  them  altogether  on  Sundays. 

The  proposal  is  upheld  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — {a)  That  there  is  much  more  drinking,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day;  and,  with 
the  added  result,  that  men  often  cannot  or  will  not  work  on 
the  Monday. 

(h)  That  the  bulk  of  the  wages  are  paid  on  Saturda}^  and 
practically  the  only  shop  open  the  next  day  is  the  public- 
house  ;  thus  a  great  and  special  temptation  is  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  working  classes. 

*  Cf.  section  on  "  Local  Option." 

+  This  proposal  was  contained  in  the  original  Local  Government  Bill  of 
1888,  but  the  clause  was  withdrawn,  along  with  the  other  licensing  clauses. 

I  In  the  Metropolis  the  hours  of  opening  are  fixed  from  1  o'clock  to  3, 
and  from  6  o'clock  to  11  p.m.  Elsewhere  they  are  from  12.30  to  2.30  and 
from  G  to  10  p.m. 
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2. — That  it  is  inconsistent  and  unjust  that  wliile  innocent 
tra(^es  are  prohibited  on  Sunday,  tliis  most  pernicious  trade 
is  allowed  to  be  carried  on. 

3. — That  as  the  State  interferes  with  and  limits  the 
hours  of  Sunday  opening,  it  might  with  perfect  consistenc}' 
altogether  prohibit  opening  on  Sundays. 

4. — That  those  employed  in  the  sale  of  drink  are  entitled 
to  be  relieved  from  Sunday  labour,  the  rather  that  they 
work  a  larger  number  of  hours  during  the  week  than  the 
law^  permits  in  the  case  of  many  other  trades. 

5. — That  there  is  no  analogy  between  clubs  and  public- 
houses  ;  the  latter  are  distinctly  places  of  drinking  resort, 
which  the  former  are  not ;  nor  are  clubs  more  frequented 
on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day. 

6. — That  the  publicans  themselves  would  welcome  a  com- 
pulsory closing  Act ;  without  it,  competition  compels  them 
to  keep  open. 

7. — That  the  question  of  Sunday  closing  is  particularly  a 
matter  in  which  the  locality  should  have  a  voice  through  its 
duly  elected  representatives  ;  and  local  option  would  prevent 
any  hardship  being  done  to  any  particular  locality. 

8. — That  the  Sunday  Closing  Acts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  * 
have  worked  very  well,  and  have  greatl}-  diminished  drunken- 
ness on  that  day. 

9. — (By  the  extreme  temperance  body.)  That  the  closing 
on  Sunday  would  not  only  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but 
would  also  tend  towards  further  limitations  of  sale. 

On  the  other  hand  Sunday  closing  is  opposed,  on  the 
grounds : — 

*  See  Report  of  Select  Committee  ov.  the  Trisli  Smulay  Closiiisr  Acts. 
1888.  The  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  passed  in  1878,  and  applies  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  five  large  towns. 

R  2 
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1. — That  the  hours  of  openmg  on  Sunday  have  alread}^ 
been  greatly  curtailed ;  and  to  close  the  public-houses 
altogether  would  be  a  gross  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

2. — That  total  closing  would  lead  to  illicit  sale  of  liquor, 
and  has  done  so  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

3. — That  it  would  lead  to  increased  purchases  of  liquor 
on  the  Saturday  for  consumption  at  home  on  the  Sundaj^ ; 
and  to  excessive  drinking  on  the  Monday. 

4. —  That  while  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday 
would  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  richer  classes,  who 
have  their  clubs  and  their  cellars,  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  working  classes  to  deprive  them  of  their  only 
place  of  resort  and  refreshment. 

5. — That  entirely  to  close  the  public- houses  would  cause 
extreme  inconvenience  to  travellers. 

6. — That  it  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
liquor  trade,  and  could  not  justly  be  permitted  without  proper 
compensation. 

7. — That  we  already  have  too  much  paternal  legislation. 

8. — That  the  proposal  is  an  embodiment  of  teetotal  tyranny 
and  Sabbatarian  severity,  and  should  therefore  be  rather  re- 
sisted than  conceded. 

9. — That  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  chiefly  drink  whiskej^ 
which  can  be  kept  without  deterioration,  they  do  not  suffer 
much  inconvenience  by  Sunday  closing  ;  while  in  England, 
where  beer  is  much  drunk,  a  store  cannot  be  laid  in  without 
the  fear  of  its  s^joiling. 

10. — (By  some.)  That  Sunday  closing  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  in  Ireland,  has  not  diminished  drunkenness. 
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The  question  of  reforming  the  incidence  of  taxation 
has  been  raised,  and,  it  is  contended,  that  the  existing 
system  of  taxation  should  be  so  altered,  as  to  press 
less  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  more  heavily 
on  the  riclier  classes. 

No  definite  scheme  of  reform  is  before  the  country, 
but  it  is  generally  contended  that  indirect  taxation 
should  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  that  direct  taxation 
should  be  somewhat  increased;  and  that  the  latter 
should  be  graduated  according  to  the  amount  and  the 
character  of  the  income  or  property,  and  imposed 
either  on  bequest  and  inheritance,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
graduated  income-tax. 

This  proposal  is  supported  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  something  ought  to  be  done  to  reduce  the 
inequalities  of  wealth,  and  this  can  be  most  conveniently 

*  In  the  earliest  editions  this  section  stood  under  the  heading  of  "  Direct 
V.  Indirect  Taxation,"  and  the  question  of  the  retention  or  non-retention  of 
the  Income-Tax  was  argued  out.  But  since  the  book  first  appeared  in  18S0, 
the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Incomc-Tax— brought  proniiuciitly 
forward  by  Mr.  GLadstone  in  1874— has  been  practically  settled  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  further  question  is  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
whether  the  Income-Tax  itself  should  not  be  graduated. 
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accomplished,  and  without  hardship  or  injury  to  property, 
by  an  alteration  in  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

2. — (a)  That  property  must  increase  its  *'  insurance,"  and 
its  "  ransom." 

(l)  That  each  man  ought  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
tection and  security  he  enjoys,  and  which  are  required  by  his 
possessions.  At  present  the  poor  man,  who  has  little  to 
preserve,  pays  far  more  in  proportion. 

3. — (rt)  That  the  burden  of  taxation  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  ability  of  the  tax-payer;*  the 
heaviest  burden  should  be  plnced  on  the  shoulders  best  able 
to  bear  it. 

(h)  That  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  fundamentally 
unjust.  Though  it  may  be  "  equality  of  contribution,"  it  is 
not  '*  equality  of  sacrifice  " — the  true  principle  of  taxation — 
for  a  millionaire  to  pay  the  same  amount  in  proportion  to 
his  income  as  a  working  man. 

4. — {a)  That  necessary  expenditure  ought  to  be  lightly 
taxed,  and  only  superfluities  heavily  taxed. 

(b)  That  while  the  greater  part  of  the  income  of  a  rich 
man  is  expended  in  superfluities  and  enjoyments,  the  margin 
remaining  to  a  poor  man  over  and  above  his  necessities  is 
infinitesimal. 

(c)  That  though  it  may  be  true,  that  in  the  end  all 
taxation  comes  out  of  the  ^vage  fund,  and  therefore  affects 
all  classes  alike,  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  taxation  is 
felt  most  by  those  with  very  limited  incomes,  to  whom 
every  penny  is  of  great  importance. 

5. — That  indh'ect  taxation  presses  much  more  heavily  on 
the  poor  than  on  the  rich  ;  heaviest  in  jn-oportion  on  those 

*  "  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
the  goveriimeut  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities  ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  State." — Adam  Smith. 
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who  have  the  smallest  means.  Custom  and  excise  duties 
being  mostly  (and  rightly  so)  specific  duties,*  the  cheaper 
description  of  goods,  namely,  those  chiefly  consumed  by  the 
working  classes,  pay  a  far  heavier  duty  in  proportion  to 
their  value  than  the  dearer,  f 

6. — That  this  inequality  of  taxation  can  be  best  reduced 
by  increasing  the  burden  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
property  taxed,  and  this  can  be  only  done  by  means  of 
direct  taxation. 

7. — That  it  cannot  be  unjust  for  the  rich  to  pay  taxation 
in  equal  proportion  to  the  poor.  The  injustice  is  in  forcing 
the  poor,  as  at  present,  to  pay  more  in  proportion  than  the 
rich.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the  rich. 

8. — That  land  especially  has  escaped  its  fair  share  of 
taxation,  in  consequence  of  the  lighter  "  death  duties  "  to 
which  it  is  subject  compared  to  those  levied  on  personal 
property. 

9. — ((()  That  precarious  incomes  pay  as  much  income-tax 
as  those  derived  from  realised  capital,  though  much  of  the 
former  has  to  be  treated  by  the  recipient  as  capital  and  not 
as  expendable  income. 

(b)  That  those  who,  at  present,  suffer  most  from  taxation, 
are  the  poorer  class  of  income-tax  payers,  who  pay  both 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  it  is  just  that  the  richer 
classes  should  pay  a  higher  income-tax  in  order  to  relieve 
them. 

(c)  That  the  principle  of  a  graduated  income-tax  is 
already   conceded,    inasmuch    as   the    exemptions    and   re- 

*  A  "  specific  "  or  "  rated  "  duty  's  one  that  is  levied  on  bulk  or  accord- 
ing to  quantity,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  value  of  the  goods  ;  an  "  ad 
valorem"  duty  is  one  that  varies  according  to  the  value. 

t  The  tobacco  duty,  for  instance,  imposes  a  tax  of  considerably  over  l.OlX^ 
per  cent,  on  the  cheapest  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  one  of  under  10  per  cent,  on 
the  best  class  of  cigars. 
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missions  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  given  in  the 
assessment  of  the  income-tax  have  to  a  large  extent 
graduated  that  tax.* 

(<^)  That  the  death  duties  are  graduated  abeady  according 
to  relationship  ;  while  they  are  also  difierential  in  favour  of 
real  property,  the  land. 

(e)  Moreover,  a  graduated  income-tax  has  before  now 
been  imposed  in  this  country. 

10. — That  an  injustice  does  not  obtain  a  prescriptive 
right  to  continue  because  it  is  one  of  long  standing,  but 
ought  rather  the  sooner  to  be  abolished. 

11. — That  a  larger  amount  of  income  should  in  any  case 
be  derived  from  direct  than  from  indirect  taxation,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  is  less  costly  to  levy,  and  causes  less  inter- 
ference with  the  process  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and 
being  more  obvious  and  more  irksome,  is  more  likely  to  stir 
up  public  opinion  in  favour  of  economy ;  while  a  man  can 
entirely  escape  all  indirect  taxation. 

12. — (By  some.)  That  though  all  indirect  taxation  could 
not  and  should  not  be  abolished  (much  is  derived  from 
taxes  on  intoxicating  liquors),  its  pressure  might  be  con- 
siderably relieved  by  the  abolition  of  the  remaining  taxes  on 
articles  of  food. 

13. — That  a  system  of  graduated  taxation,  by  producing  a 
much  larger  revenue,  would  enable  works  of  public  utility  to 
be  undertaken. 

[Many  think  that  if  the  income-tax  were  definitely 
recognized  as  a  permanent   part  of  our  financial  system, 

*  Under  the  present  law  all  incomes  under  £150  are  exempt  ;  on  incomes 
up  to  £400  a  year,  £120  is  first  deducted  before  the  tax  is  assessed.  The  result 
of  these  exemptions  and  abatements  is  that,  with  the  Incomc-Tax  at  8^/.,  an 
income  of  £150  pays  nothing,  one  of  £180  pays  at  the  rate  of  about  ^d.  in  the 
£,  one  of  £250  at  the  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £,  one  of  £350  at  the  rate  of  l^r/.  in 
the  £,  one  of  £  iOO  and  above  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  in  the  £.  For  a  detailed 
history  of  the  Income-Tax  see  Finance  and  Politics. 
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its  incidence  miglit  be  made  much  fairer,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  levied  might  be  imi^roved  ;  so  long  as  it  remains 
a  professedly  temporary  tax,  no  attempt  at  reform  will  be 
made.] 

On  the  other  haud  it  is  contended :  — 

1. — (a)  That  wealth,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  specially 
taxed.  Each  member  of  the  commonwealth  should  bear  his 
fair  measure  of  its  expenditure,  and  indirect  taxation  being 
taxation  on  expenditure  is  fairer  than  direct,  which  often 
includes  the  taxation  of  savings. 

[It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  both  forms  of 
taxation  should  be  levied  in  due  proportions.] 

(b)  That  the  incomes  of  all  should  be  taxed  in  arithmetical 
proportions — an  income  of  £4000  should  pay  ten  times  as 
much  as  one  of  £400,  and  this  it  does  at  present — but 
should  not  be  taxed  in  fancy  proportions. 

2. — (a)  That  all  taxation,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  by 
affecting  the  wage  fund,  ultimatel}^  falls  on  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  on  the  poorer  as  well  as  on  the  richer  classes. 

(h)  That  the  income  of  everyone,  rich  or  poor,  is  cither 
spent  or  saved.  If  spent,  it  gives  employment ;  if  saved,  it 
increases  the  wage  fund.  It  cannot  be  made  to  do  double 
duty  ;  and  though  a  greater  amount  of  taxation  miglit  be  ob- 
tained from  the  rich,  to  that  extent  would  their  powers  of 
employment  be  diminished.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
incidence,  not  of  increased  means,  and  no  increased  iniblic 
and  local  expenditure  could  be  undertaken  on  the  strength 
of  the  taxation  of  the  rich,  without  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  working  classes. 
Yet  a  sj^stem  of  graduated  taxation  is  chiefl}^  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  by  its  means  increased  national  and  local 
expenditure  could  be  undertaken. 

3. — (a)  That  any  system  of  graduated  taxation,  oi  taxation 
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on  wealth,  instead  of  merel}^  shifting  a  burden,  would  cripple 
industry,  would  diminish  the  incentive  to  thrift,  v/ould  drive 
capital  out  of  the  countr}^,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  would  im- 
poverish the  nation,  diminish  the  revenue,  and  injure 
primarily,  the  working  classes. 

(b)  That  capital  and  labour  are  not  antagonistic  ;  to  over- 
tax the  former  is  to  injure  both.  Capital  is  essential  to 
labour,  not  an  enera}^  to  be  ransomed  or  enslaved. 

4. — {a)  That  if  there  ought  not  to  be  taxation  without 
representation,  there  certainly  should  not  be  representation 
without  taxation  ;  yet,  if  all  taxation  were  direct,  the  working 
classes  would  escape  it  altogether. 

(b)  That,  more  especially,  indirect  taxation  should  not  be 
diminished  now  that  the  franchise  has  been  iargel}"  extended. 

(c)  That  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  that  the  working  classes  should  bear  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  burdens  of  the  Empire. 

5. — (a)  That  as  the  minority  would  bear  the  greater  share 
of  taxation,  the  majority  would  be  inclined  still  further  to 
graduate  taxation,  and  to  enter  on  extravagant  expenditure, 
of  which  they  would  bear  no  adequate  proportion.  The 
principle  of  graduated  taxation  once  admitted  would  form  a 
most  dangerous  precedent. 

{h)  That  already  the  national  expenditure.  Imperial  and 
Local,  is  far  too  heavy,  and  any  incentive  to  increased  ex- 
penditure would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamit3^ 

6. — That  any  system  of  graduated  income-tax  would  tend 
to  set  class  against  class,  the  poor  against  the  rich. 

7. — That  all  estimates  of  the  taxation  of  individuals  or  of 
classes  are  fallacious,  and  worthless  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. It  is  impossible  to  sa}'  what  proportion  of  taxation 
is  borne  by  any  one  class,  and  what  by  another ;  it  is  im- 
possible indeed  to  draw  the  line  between  classes  themselves. 

8. — (a)  That  any  inequality  which  may  exist  in  the  pay- 
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ment  of  indirect  taxation  is  fully  redressed  by  means  of  the 
income-tax  as  now  levied,  the  house- tax,  and  the  legacy, 
probate,  and  succession  duties. 

{h)  That  when  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is 
considered,  the  whole  burden  of  taxation.  Local  as  well  as 
Imperial,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  what 
burdens  land,  capital,  and  labour — the  three  factors  which 
have  to  contribute — do  bear,  and  should  bear. 

9. — {a)  That  the  exemption  given  on  the  income-tax  is 
given  hi  order  to  cover  all  those  incomes  which  are  derived 
from  manual  labour,  from  wages  as  distinct  from  salary  or 
earnings  ;  the  abatements  are  a  relief  to  the  smaller,  and 
guarantee  larger  incomes. 

ih)  That  the  exemptions  and  remissions  already  existing 
in  the  mcome-tax  are,  in  no  way,  in  the  form  of  graduation, 
i.e.,  increasing  the  tax  the  higher  the  income ;  but  they  are 
given  in  order  to  benefit  the  poorer  classes  of  income-tax 
payers  who  suffer  most  from  taxation  ;  while  the  income- 
tax  contains,  and  always  has  contained,  a  principle  of  total 
or  partial  remission  in  favour  of  the  most  numerous  class  in 
the  community. 

10. — That  the  total  taxation  on  land  is  already  heav}^  and 
to  increase  it  would  tend  still  further  to  discourage  small 
purchasers,  and  would  diminish  and  not  increase  the  number 
of  landowners. 

11. — That  taking  taxation  as  a  whole,  there  is  equality  of 
taxation  on  permanent  and  on  ''  precarious  "  incomes.* 

*  The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  in  their  Eeport  for  1884-5,  point 
this  out,  and  give  as  an  instance  the  case  of  two  men  : — A.  appointed  to  a 
place  worth  £000  a  year,  and  B.  succeeding  to  £20,000  of  Consols,  which 
will  also  produce  £600  a  year.  Both  pay  Income-Tax,  amounting  in  thirty 
years  to,  say,  £450,  but  B.  pays  in  addition  £000  Probate  Duty  not  paid  by 
A.,  so  that  in  thirty  years  one  has  paid  £1,050,  the  other  only  £450,  and  they 
have  both  received  the  same  amount  of  income.  But,  against  this  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  that,  if  they  have  throughout  spent  the  same  amounts,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  years  B.  will  still  be  some  £19,400  better  oli'  than  A. 
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12. — (rt)  That  if  the  graduation  is  to  be  on  bequest  or 
inheritance,  its  incidence  will  depend  entirely  on  length  of 
life. 

[b)  That  such  graduation  of  taxation  would  tempt  to 
fraudulent  evasion  by  grants  of  property  during  life. 

13. — (a)  That  if  the  graduation  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
graduated  annual  income-tax,  the  revenue  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  to  collect,  and  lead  to  much  fraud.  At  present 
the  collection  of  the  income-tax  assessed  under  some  of  the 
schedules — incomes  derived  from  Government  and  other 
securities,  official  salaries,  &c. — is  automatic,  being  a  uniform 
tax,  while  it  is  comparativel}^  easy  of  collection  under  the 
other  schedules.  If,  however,  a  system  of  graduation  were 
introduced,  everyone  would  have  annually  to  declare  the 
whole  amount  of  his  income. 

(b)  That,  at  present,  the  income-tax  leads  to  much  fraud 
and  evasion — the  honest  pay,  while  the  dishonest  partially 
escape.  If  the  income-tax  were  graduated,  the  temptation 
to  fraud  and  evasion  would  be  very  largely  increased. 

14. — That  the  income-tax  is  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it  taxes 
in  the  same  proportion  incomes  derived  from  earnings  and 
those  derived  from  invested  capital  ;  and  that  from  its 
very  nature  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  on  an  equitable  basis. 
To  graduate  it  would  be  still  further  to  accentuate  its 
unfairness. 

15. — (rt)  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  levy  further  income 
from  direct  as  against  indirect  taxation,  inasmuch  as  direct 
taxation,  does  not  touch  the  poorer  classes,  and  does  not 
bring  home  to  them,  as  does  indirect,  the  personal  interest 
which  they  have  in  national  economy,  and  the  evils  of 
war  and  of  national  extravagance. 

(b)  That  the  power  of  increasing  the  income-tax  on  a 
sudden  emargency  would  be  largely  discounted  if  it  were 
already  a  graduated  tax  levied  at  a  high  rate. 
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16. — (a)  That  indirect  taxation  produces  the  largest 
return  with  the  least  friction. 

(h)  That  largely  to  reduce  indirect  taxation  would  involve 
a  disproportionately  increased  cost  of  collection. 

(c)  That  it  would  necessitate  the  reduction  or  remission 
of  taxation  on  intoxicating  liquors  (from  which  most  of  the 
indirect  taxation  is  derived),  and  thus,  their  increased  con- 
sumption would  be  encouraged. 

17. — That  the  attempts  formerly  made  (in  1377,  1641, 
1698,  and  partially  in  1798)  to  impose  a  form  of  graduated 
income  or  poll  tax  were  eminently  unsuccessful  in  their 
results. 

18. — That  the  existing  system  of  taxation — which  is  of 
slow  and  stead}^  growth,  and  which  has  been  constructed, 
elaborated,  and  adjusted  with  the  greatest  possible  care — 
has  worked  successfully,  and  without  friction  or  discontent. 

19. — That  the  wealthier  classes  have  on  the  whole  used 
their  wealth  in  a  judicious  and  public- spirited  manner. 

[Many  who  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  graduated  taxa- 
tion are  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  incidence  of  taxation.] 


EECIPKOGITY  OR    'FAIR  TRADE." 


Though  the  question  of  '^  Eeciprocity  "  is  but  a 
''  pious  opinion,"  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the 
arguments  advanced  for  and  against  the  proposal  to 
impose  reciprocal  duties  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  The  question  of  the  re-imposition  of  a  duty 
on  corn,  is  not  sufficiently  within  the  range  of  prac- 
tical politics  to  entitle  it  to  discussion  here. 

A  system  of  Reciprocity  is  supported  on  the 
grounds  : — 

1. — That  Reciprocit}^  is  in  no  way  "  Protection."  The 
evils  of  Protection  and  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  are 
acknowledged  ;  but  a  weapon  of  retaliation  is  necessar}^  in 
order  to  bring  protectionist  nations  to  their  senses,  and  to 
force  them  to  accept  Free  Trade. 

2. — That  free  trade  was  intended  to  create  a  free  inter- 
change of  goods  all  the  world  over,  and  this  would  have 
been  beneficial ;  such  a  result  has  not,  however,  ensued, 
and  therefore  true  "  free  trade  "  does  not  exist,  but  only 
onesided   Free    Trade.      That    is,    we    have     opened   our 

*  The  question  of  Reciprocity  or  "  Fair  Trade  "  is  argued  out  in  much 
greater  detail  (with  figures,  kc.)  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Political 
Marinal.  In  one  of  the  Cobden  Club  Leaflets  (published  1885),  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  by  figures  the  impossibilify  of  adopting  the  fiscal 
policy  of  "  Fair  Trade." 
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markets  free  to  the  world,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
us  what  they  like  ;  whilst  other  countries  have  not  in  return 
opened  their  markets  to  us,  and  by  their  import  duties  have 
hindered  us  from  selling  our  goods  to  them. 

3. — (a)  That  while  universal  free  trade  would  benefit  the 
world,  partial  free  trade  injures  the  country  which  adopts  it. 

(h)  That,  in  consequence  of  their  import  duties,  our  trade 
to  most  of  the  chief  protective  countries  has  of  late  years 
shown  a  continual  decline  ;  while  their  exports  to  us  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Moreover,  fostered  b}^  Protection,  their 
export  trade  has  of  late,  as  a  whole,  increased  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  ours. 

(c)  That  our  different  industries  are  gradually  and  surely 
being  destroyed ;  when  once  destro3^ed  they  can  never  be 
revived,  other  nations  will  obtain  the  lost  trade,  and 
England  will  be  ruined. 

(d)  That,  more  especially,  under  our  system  of  free 
imports,  manufactured  goods,  which  could  be  satisfactorily 
produced  in  England,  are  allowed  to  flood  the  home 
market,  thus  depriving  the  English  working-men  of  work 
and  wages,  without  benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 

4. — That  reciprocity  is  the  keystone  to  free  trade,  and 
without  it  the  latter  cannot  exist. 

6. — {a)  That  under  a  system  of  reciprocity  only  those 
industries  would  be  protected  which  were  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  and  which  have  shown  that  with  fair  treatment  thoy 
can  hold  their  own. 

(h)  That  as  our  manufacturers  arc  hampered  by  Factory 
Acts,  by  heavy  rates,  &c.,  they  cannot,  without  the  help  of 
partial  protection,  successfully  compete  with  those  of  other 
nations ;  and  as  these  restrictive  laws  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  legislature,  they  may  fairly  ask  for 
compensating  protective  assistance. 

6. — (rt)    That  the  universal  adoption  of  free  trade  would 
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be  more  probable  if  we  retained  in  our  hands  the  power,  by 
retaUation,  of  forcing  other  nations  to  adopt  it ;  while,  if 
they  refused  to  come  to  terms,  we  should  be  able  to  continue 
to  tax  their  goods  so  long  as  they  taxed  ours. 

(h)  That  the  imposition  of  reciprocal  duties,  would  give 
us  a  leverage  whereby  we  should  be  enabled  to  negotiate 
fair  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries,  be  saved  from 
their  hostile  interference  or  caprice  ;  be  less  dependent  on 
them  for  our  supplies  of  goods  and  food ;  and,  in  the  long 
run,  we  should  be  bu3dng  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selHng 
in  the  dearest. 

7. — (a)  That  the  welfare  of  the  consumer  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  producer ;  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
former  depends  entirely  on  the  continuance  of  profitable 
industries  at  home.  The  disappearance  of  the  producer 
would  reduce  the  consumer  to  beggary.  Most  men  are 
actual  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  while  those  alone 
who  are  consumers  and  not  producers  would  suffer  without 
compensating  gain  from  reciprocal  duties  ;  and  such  persons 
are  of  little  value  to  the  country. 

(b)  That  if  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  were 
protected,  the  whole  nation  w^ould  benefit. 

8. — That  though  Reciprocity  would  cost  the  consumer 
something,  the  chief  weight  of  the  import  duties  would  fall 
on  the  foreign  importer ;  moreover  taxes  would  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  duties.  While, 
even  if  the  consumer  had  to  bear  the  whole  cost,  he  would 
be  better  off  in  the  end,  than  if  the  manufactures  and  trades 
of  the  country  were  allowed  to  be  ruined. 

9. — (a)  That  though  trade  and  property  returns — which 
can  be  made  to  prove  anything — may  be  quoted  to  show 
that  certain  persons  are  accumulating  wealth,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wealth — if  it  exists — has  not  descended  to  tlie 
working  and  operative  classes. 
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(h)  That  while  in  protectionist  countries  wealth  is  dail}' 
becoming  more  generally  distributed  between  the  different 
classes,  the  converse  is  the  case  in  free-trade  England. 

10. — That  as  under  a  system  of  reciprocity,  the  working 
men  would  obtain  more  regular  employment  and  higher 
wages,  they  would  be  better  off,  even  though  the  prices  of 
certain  articles  of  consumption  were  somewhat  increased. 

11. — (a)  That  the  rapid  increase  of  late  years  in  the  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  due  to  the  adoption  of  free 
trade,  but  to  the  invention  of  telegraphs,  improvement  in 
machiner}^  extension  of  railways,  &c.* 

(b)  That  France  and  the  United  States  have  acquired 
their  wealth  in  consequence  of  their  system  of  Protec- 
tion. 

12. — That  as  our  imports  largely  exceed  our  exports, 
we  must  be  consuming  our  capital,  and  are  in  danger  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

13. — That  as  we  at  present  raise  large  revenues  from 
import  duties  on  certain  articles,  we  are  not  really  carrying 
out  a  system  of  free  trade  ;  and  there  would  be  nothing 
illogical  in  increasing  and  extending  these  duties. 

14. — (a)  That  our  polic}^  of  free  trade  alienates  to  a 
certain  extent  the  affections  of  our  Colonies  ;  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  undersold  in  their  own  markets,  they 
are  obliged  to  impose  heavy  protective  duties. 

(h)  That  free  trade  with  our  Colonies  and  dependencies, 
and  reciprocal  duties  with  other  countries,  would  be  the 
best  system  of  trade,  for  it  would  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  Colonies,  and  more  firml}"  unite  them  with  Great 
Britain ;    whilst  such  a  federation  would  give  a  powerful 


*  For  a  discussion  of  this  question,  see   Chap.   VII.    of    Fintincr  and 
Polities,  Vol.  I. 
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leverage    in    negotiating    commercial    treaties   with   other 
nations. 

15. — That  Great  Britain  alone  has  adopted  free  trade  ; 
and  it  is  presumptuous  to  assume  that  we  are  necessarily 
in  the  light  and  all  other  nations  necessarily  in  the  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  imposition  of  reciprocal 
duties  is  resisted  on  the  grounds : — 

1. — That  Reciprocity  is  simply  Protection  *'  in  a  fancy 
dress  "  ;  any  imposition  of  import  duties  must  act  as  a  pro- 
tection to  some  industry. 

2. — (rt)  That  the  fewer  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade 
the  better  will  it  flourish ;  capital,  if  let  alone,  will  find  out 
the  most  profitable  investment;  while  State  interference 
would  force  it  into  some  unnatural  channel. 

(h)  That  free  trade  enables  us  to  "  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  "  ;  and  any  restric- 
tions must  alter  this  for  the  worse. 

3. — That  though  undoubtedly  tlie  protective  s^^stem 
adopted  by  other  nations  injures  our  trade,  even  partial 
free  trade  is  better  for  us  than  none  at  all.  We  import 
foreign  goods  free  for  our  own  benefit,  not  for  that  of  other 
nations. 

4. — That  though  the  extension  of  railways,  Sec,  gave  a 
stimulus  to  trade,  its  wonderful  expansion  has  been  caused 
by  the  abolition  of  protective  duties.  During  the  twent}' 
years  before  the  adoption  of  free  trade  our  exports  and 
imports  were  almost  stationar3^* 

5. — (a)  That  the  late  depression  of  trade  has  not  been 
confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  has  been  more  severe  in 
countries  under  Protection. 

{b)    That   if  it   had  not    been  for  free   trade,  and   the 

*  See  note,  p.  257. 
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consequent  low  prices,  distress  would  have  l)een  much  more 
prevalent  in  Great  Britain. 

(c)  (By  some.)  That  the  depression  in  our  trade  is  b}'  no 
means  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  such  large  profits  are  not  indeed  made, 
but  wealth  is  more  generally  diffused. 

6. — That  the  excess  of  the  value  of  our  imports  over  our 
exports  indexes  the  amount  of  our  foreign  investments  and 
wealth,  and  the  profits  on  our  trading  and  shipping,  kc.  ;  it 
does  not  in  any  way  show  that  our  expenditure  exceeds  our 
income. 

7. — (B}^  some.)  That  the  present  33'stem  of  partial  free 
trade,  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  England,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  America.  If  America  were 
not  handicapped  by  her  protective  system  she  would  con- 
stitute a  most  formidable  commercial  rival  to  England. 

8. — That  while  Reciprocity  is  founded  on  the  theory  that 
the  injury  of  one  nation  is  to  the  benefit  of  another,  the 
exact  reverse  is  the  truth  ;  the  wealthier  a  countrj^  becomes, 
the  greater  is  its  producing  power  and  the  more  it  will  be 
able  to  purchase  of  other  countries.  The  wealthier  all 
nations  become,  the  greater  will  be  the  trade  which  each 
will  be  able  to  do  with  all ;  and  England,  being  by  far  the 
greatest  trading  country,  will  benefit  the  most. 

9. — That  England,  unlike  other  nations,  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  her  foreign  trade.  The  imposition  of  pro- 
tective, or  reciprocal,  duties  would  reduce  our  imports  — 
i.e.^  our  purchases — and  by  the  amount  of  that  reduction 
would  the  power  of  other  nations  to  take  our  exports — 
i.e.,  our  sales — be  diminished. 

10. — (a)  That   it   would   be   impossible    to   protect   one 

branch  of  manufacture  or  commei'ce  without  protecting  nil, 

and  thus  prices  would  be  raised  all  round. 
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(h)  And  consequently  goods  could  only  be  produced  at  a 
greater  cost,  and  we  should  be  in  a  worse  position  to 
compete  with  other  nations  either  in  their  own  or  in  the 
neutral  market,  and  thus  again  we  should  cripple  our  enor- 
mous foreign  trade.  Protective  duties  are  injurious  to  the 
trade  of  the  nation  which  imposes  them. 

(c)  That  the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  the 
price  of  our  goods,  being  increased,  foreign  nations  would  be 
the  less  able  to  purchase  them — an  increase  in  price  checks 
demand. 

11. — That  though,  for  the  moment,  protective  duties 
would  benefit  the  manufacturer  or  farmer,  the  inevitable 
rise  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  would  soon  make  them 
worse  off  than  before ;  while  the  landowner  would  absorb 
any  benefit  the  farmer  might  hope  to  derive. 

12. — That  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
reciprocity,  would  be  the  artificial  protection  of  special 
industries,  without  any  reference  to  the  advisability  of 
encouraging  them.  The  State  might  thus  help  to  bolster 
up  a  feeble  trade,  which  would  not  naturally  flourish,  and 
the  capital  invested  in  which  could  be  better  emploj-ed  in 
some  other  way. 

13. — That  even  if  working  men  obtained  more  employ- 
ment (Avhich  is  denied)  and  higher  wages,  in  consequence  of 
Protection,  they  would  be  none  the  better  off — the  price  of 
commodities  would  rise  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  would  be  diminished. 

14. — (a)  That  free  trade,  by  allowing  each  country  to 
produce  that  which  it  can  inost  easily  grow  or  manufacture, 
promotes  division  of  labour  and  economj',  in  their  best  and 
most  extended  sense ;  while,  by  leaving  them  unfettered,  it 
enables  capital  and  labour  to  find  out  the  most  profitable 
fields  for  investment. 

(h)  That,  therefore,  while  free  trade  gives  us  econom}^ 
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cheapness,  multiplicity  of  markets,  energy,  self-reliance,  and 
wealth ;  Protection,  in  the  guise  of  Reciprocity,  would  have 
the  reverse  effects. 

15. —  That  reciprocal  duties,  once  imposed,  could  never  be 
repealed — the  trades  enervated  by  protection,  would  be  less 
able  than  before  to  stand  against  free  competition. 

16. — [a)  That  the  law  would  be  wronging  the  consumer 
if,  for  the  sake  of  some  possible  profit  to  some  possible 
producers,  it  prevented  him  from  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market. 

{h)  That  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  buy  where  and 
how  he  likes,  and  the  producer  a  right  to  sell  where  an*-- 
how  he  can.  Moreover,  the  producer  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  consumer,  not  the  consumer  for  the  producer. 

17. — (rt)  That  a  policy  of  retaliation  would  be  unpossihlc* 
Our  imports  (total  1884,  ^390,000,000)  consist  of  articles  of 
food  (^133,800,000),  raw  materials  (i,119,200,000),  articles 
of  consumption  already  highly  taxed — wine,  spirits,  beer,  tea, 
tobacco,  &c.  —  (^28,500,000),  semi-manufactured  articles 
(^641,000,000),  wholly  manufactured  articles  (i'53,300,000), 
miscellaneous  (^14,300,000).  Practically  it  is  not  proposed 
by  Fair  Traders  to  levy  a  duty  on  articles  of  food  ;  the  im- 
position of  import  duties  on  raw  materials  or  semi-manu- 
factured articles,  would,  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
greatly  injure  our  own  manufactures,  by  raising  the  cost  of 
production ;  the  ''  articles  of  consumption "  are  already 
highly  taxed  for  revenue  purposes,  while  to  tax  the  "mis- 
cellaneous "  would  be  costly  and  troublesome.  Thus  there 
remain,  for  purposes  of  retaliatory  duties,  only  the  imported 
manufactures,  which  amount  to  about  £50,000,000,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  numberless  articles  of 
fancy  wear,  &c.,  which  would  not  repay  taxation. 

*  This  argument  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  Oobden  Chib  Leaflet  already 
mentioned. 
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Of  our  exports  (total,  1884,  £296,000,000,  of  which 
£180,000,000  are  manufactured  goods),  £240,000,000  are 
open  to  the  attack  of  foreign  countries  by  the  imposition  of 
additional,  or  retaliatory  duties. 

Thus  our  powers  of  attack,  as  compared  to  foreign  powers 
of  retaliation,  are,  at  the  best,  but  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
five,  making  it  practically  impossible  for  us  successfully  to 
retaliate  on  foreign  countries. 

(h)  That,  with  the  single  exception  of  France,  w^e  export 
to  every  protectionist  country  a  greater  amount  of  manu- 
factured goods  than  we  import. 

(c)  That  the  heavy  duties  of  protective  countries  are 
imposed  chiefly  with  a  view  of  keeping  out  British  goods  ; 
and  our  attempted  retaliation  would  not  induce  these 
countries  to  accept  our  goods,  but  would  the  rather  irritate 
them  into  the  imposition  of  increased  duties.  And  our  powers 
of  attack  are,  as  stated  above,  far  less  than  theii'  powers  of 
retaliation. 

18. — That  hostile  tarifi*s  are  best  fought  by  free  imports. 

19. — That,  even  if  it  were  advantageous  to  retaliate  on 
certain  countries,  and  to  impose  reciprocal  duties,  we  are 
practically  precluded  from  adopting  such  a  policy  from  the 
fact  that  our  hands  are,  to  a  large  extent,  tied  in  consequence 
of  our  numerous  Commercial  Treaties,  many  of  which  have 
yet  many  years  to  run,  and  all  of  which  contain  a  ''most 
favoured  nation  clause."  * 

20. — That  it  is  either  intended  to  impose  reciprocal  duties 
temporarily  for  a  set  purpose,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  the 
proposal  involves  pure  protection,  if  the  former,  the  im- 

*  That  is  to  say,  that  any  fiscal  privilege  or  advantage,  any  reduction  or 
remission  of  duty  granted  by  one  contracting  nation  to  any  other,  must  be 
equally  and  simultaneously  extended  to  all  contracting  nations  ;  and  that  no 
restriction  or  add Uiohdl  duty  can  be  applied  to  the  country  to  which  the 
"most  favoured  nation"  treatment  has  been  granted  wwIqss  it  \>q applied 
uniiwrxaUii, 
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position  and  the  subsequent  repeal  of  the  reciprocal  duties 
wouhl  involve  a  double  disturbance  to  trade. 

21. — That  the  adoption  of  reciprocal  duties  would  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  we  no  longer  believed  in  free  trade. 

22. — That  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  real  free  trade,  to 
impose  import  duties  for  revenue  purposes  only;  and  this  is 
all  that  is  done — (i)  by  levying  import  duties  on  certain 
articles  not  produced  at  home,  and  therefore  not  competing 
with  home  produce  or  manufactures ;  (ii)  by  levying  a 
custom  dut}^  equal  to  the  excise  duty  imposed  on  articles 
of  domestic  production. 

23. — (a)  That  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  exactly  what 
fiscal  policy  the  fair  traders  desire  to  see  adopted,  or  to 
understand  how  they  would  reduce  it  to  practice. 

(h)  That  ''  on  the  points  on  which  they  are  precise  they 
are  not  agreed,  and  on  the  points  on  which  they  are  agreed 
they  are  not  precise." 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 


The  abolition  of  Capital  Punislimeiit  is  advocated 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  human  Hfe  is  too  sacred  to  be  destroj^ed. 

2. — That  capital  punishment  has  not  put  an  end  to 
murder ;  while  executions  familiarise  the  public  with 
slaughter,  and  thus  rather  promote  than  restrain  murder. 

3. — That  the  administration  of  justice  being  in  the 
nature  of  things  fallible,  death,  if  inflicted  at  all,  will 
sometimes  be  inflicted  on  the  innocent. 

4. — That  the  existence  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
murder  increases  the  difliculty  of  inducing  juries  to  con- 
vict for  that  crime  ;  while  it  leads  to  groundless  pleas  of 
insanitj^  being  raised  and  readily  accepted,  and  consequently 
to  the  escape  of  some  criminals  from  justice. 

5. — That,  to  the  would-be  criminal,  the  prosi3ect  of  penal 
servitude  for  life  would  be  just  as  eft'ective  a  deterrent  as 
hanging. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment  is  opposed  on  the  grounds  :  — 

1. — That  the  State  is  justified  in  taking  the  most  effectual 
means  to  pi'event  murder. 

2. — {a)  That  punishment  is  not   solely  intended  for  the 
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prevention  of  crime,  but  is  also  a  vindication  of  justice  by 
society  ;  and  death  is  the  just  penalty  of  murder. 

(h)  "  Que  Messieurs  les  assassins  commencent !  " 

3. — That  a  murderer  has,  by  his  deed,  forfeited  all  his 
right  to  mercy  from  the  State. 

4. — That  as  a  murderer  cannot  with  safety  be  allowed  to 
work  out  his  punishment  and  go  free,  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  social  reformation,  and  the  State  is  justified  in  ridding 
itself  of  a  pest. 

5. — (<:/)  That  if  all  fear  of  capital  punishment  were  taken 
away,  many  minor  offences,  such  as  housebreaking,  bur- 
glary, aggravated  assaults,  &c.,  would  be  more  likely  to  lead 
to  murders. 

(h)  That  it  prevents  many  murders  which  would  other- 
wise be  premeditated. 

6. — That  capital  punishment  must  be  retained  as  a  last 
resource,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  deter  a  felon, 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  from  attempting  over 
and  over  again  the  murder  of  his  gaoler. 

7. — That  capital  punishment  is  now  rarely  inflicted,  and 
only  in  aggravated  cases  of  murder. 

8. — That  where  there  is  any  moral  or  legal  doubt  of  the 
actual  guilt  of  the  criminal,  capital  punishment  is  now  never 
inflicted ;  it  is,  therefore,  almost  certain,  that  no  innocent 
persons  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 

9. — That  executions  being  now  conducted  in  private,  the 
public  are  not  familiarised  with  a  degrading  spectacle. 


MAKEIAGE   WITH  DECEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTER. 


It  is  proposed  to  legalise  marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister,  on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  these  marriages  are  no  breach  of  the  law  of 
God,  whether  written  or  unwritten. 

2. — That  they  are  no  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others. 

3. — That  therefore  men  should  be  allowed  freedom  in 
this  respect. 

4. — That  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  to  make  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  binding 
on  those  who  do  not  belong  to  that  Church. 

5. — That  kinship  by  marriage  being  in  no  way  the  same 
as  kinship  by  blood,  this  concession  would  not  lead  to 
a  demand  for  further  relaxation  in  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  affinity. 

6. — That  as  the  law,  in  the  matter  of  succession  duties, 
treats  the  sister-in-law  as  a  stranger,  it  is  illogical  that,  in 
the  matter  of  marriage,  it  should  treat  her  as  a  close  rehition. 

7. — (<x)  That  even  now  it  is  very  difficult  without  impro- 
priety for  the  sister-in-law  to  live  alone  with  the  widowed 
brother-in-law ;  the  sister,  not  the  sister-in-law,  is  the 
natural  guardian  of  the  children. 

(h)  But  that  the  sister  of  the  deceased  wife  is  the  most 
natural,  and  will  be  the  most  loving  stepmother  to  the 
children. 
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8. — (a)  That  as  only  fifty  years  ago  these  marriages  were 
recognised  as  valid  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  the 
children  were  considered  as  legitimate,  public  opinion  has 
never  been  strongly  against  such  marriages. 

(b)  And  that  consequently  the  law  is  often  broken,  and 
innocent  children  suffer  from  the  brand  of  illegitimacy. 

9. — That  where  the  law  is  not  broken,  its  restriction  often 
leads  to  immoralit}^ 

10. — That  these  marriages  are  permitted  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  consequently  the  prohibition  in  Great 
Britain  leads  to  much  scandal  and  inconvenience. 


Ou  the  other  side,  the  iegulisatiou  of  such  marriages 
is  withstood  on  the  grounds  :  — 

1. — That  the  Levitical  Law,  and  the  Church,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  interpretation  of  the  Levitical  Law,  forbids 
such  marriages,  and  her  prohibition  should  be  binding. 

2. — (a)  That  kinship  by  marriage  is  equivalent  to  kinship 
by  blood,  and  any  concession  would  lead  to  further  demands 
for  relaxation  of  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affaiity. 

(b)  That  one  relaxation  in  the  marriage  laws  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  others,  and  morality  would  suffer. 

(c)  That  the  restrictions  on  marriage  are  a  mark  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  diminish  them  would  be  a  step  backwards 
towards  barbarism. 

3. — {a)  That  it  is  the  province  of  the  law  to  save  men 
from  annoyance  as  well  as  to  secure  their  rights  ;  and 
great  discomforts  would  arise  from  the  legalisation  of  these 
marriages. 

{b)  That  it  would  cause  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  the 
sister  and  the  wife,  and  would  lead  to  social  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  pleasurable  social  intercourse. 
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(c)  That,  excejDt  by  the  marriage,  it  would  render  the 
care  of  the  deceased  sister's  children  impossible  by  the 
sister-in-law,  a  very  common  and  most  natural  arrangement ; 
while  marriage  may  raise  up  rival  claimants  for  her  affections 
nearer  and  dearer  to  her. 

4. — That  the  change  in  the  law  is  demanded  merely  by 
those,  who  having  already  broken  it,  wish  to  be  absolved 
from  the  consequences  of  their  illegal  action. 


I 


SUNDAY  OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS,  &c. 


It  is  proposed  to  legalise  the  opening  of  all  National 
or  Local  Museums,  Picture  Galleries,  &c.,  on  Sundays,* 
on  the  grounds  : — 

1. — That  as  all  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
these  buildings,  it  is  unfair  to  close  them  on  the  only  day  on 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  can  visit  them. 

2. — (a)  That  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art  and 
interest,  &c.,  has  a  refining,  elevating,  and  educating  effect 
on  the  mind,  and  would  be  to  the  moral,  mental  and  social 
advantage  of  the  people. 

(b)  That  the  superiority  which  foreign  operatives  possess 
over  the  English  in  matters  of  taste  and  fine  workmanship, 
is  largely  due  to  the  opportunities  the  former  possess  of 
contemplating  and  stud^-ing  works  of  art,  &c. 

3. — (a)  That  the  opening  of  these  buildings  would  con- 
stitute for  the  working  classes,  who  alone  are  really  affected, 
a  powerful  counter  attraction  to  the  public-house — at  present 
the  only  place  of  resort  open  to  the  working  man  upon  his 
only  holida3\ 

(b)  That  more  especially  would  it  tend  towards  improved 
family  relations,  all  the  members  could  with  advantage  visit 
the  galleries,  &c.,  together. 

4. — (a)  That  anything  which  tends  to  increase  ithe  nno- 
cent  enjoj^ments  of  life  should  be  encouraged. 

*  It  is  usually  proposed  to  open  them  only  after  1  o'clock,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  mornins:  service. 
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(b)  That  more  especially  is  it  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  morality  that  Sunday  should  be  made  brighter  and 
pleasanter — a  da}^  of  recreation  and  reasonable  enjoyment, 
not  one  of  gloom  and  inanity. 

5. — (a)  That  the  religious  scruples  of  some  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  others  ;  none 
need  frequent  these  places  unless  the}^  choose. 

(h)  That  the  Divine  injunction  to  the  Hebrews  to  rest 
on  the  Saturday,  can  hardly  be  taken  to  imply  that  we  may 
not  contemplate  works  of  art  on  the  Sunday. 

6. — (a)  That  the  opening  of  these  public  buildings  on 
Sunday  would  in  no  way  tend  towards  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath — there  is  a  vast  difference  between  throwing  open 
public  buildings,  and  legalising  the  opening  of  speculative 
places  of  entertainment. 

7. — (rt)  That  the  so-called  "  continental  "  Sunday  is  due 
entirety  to  the  general  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  who 
indulge  in  them,  and  would  in  no  way  be  attained  or  ap- 
proached by  the  opening  of  Museums,  &c.,  in  England. 

(b)  That  the  working  classes,  through  their  Trades 
Unions  and  in  other  ways,  are  quite  able  to  protect  them- 
selves from  any  imposition  of  Sunday  labour. 

8. — (a)  That  the  number  of  people  who  would  be  required 
to  work  on  Sunda}^,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  these 
buildings,  would  be  insignificant,  and  would  add  very  few  to 
those  who,  for  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  public, 
are  now  obliged  to  work  on  that  day. 

(h)  That  therefore  there  would  be  no  increased  tendency 
towards  Sunday  labour. 

(c)  That  the  gain  to  the  many  should  outweigh  the 
inconvenience  to  the  few. 

9. — That  in  many  places  Sunday  opening  has  been  locally 
tried,  and  with  great  success. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  is  opposed  on  the 
grounds :  — 

1. — That  it  woukl  be  contraiy  to  the  Divine  injunction 
that  we  shoukl  rest  on  the  Sabbath. 

2. — (a)  That  the  proposal  is  onl}^  the  thin  end  of  tlie 
wedge;  if  "free"  places  are  thrown  open  on  Sunday, 
theatres  and  speculative  places  of  amusement  would  soon 
be  also  opened  on  that  day,  and  the  British  Sunday  would 
gradual^  tend  to  become  "  Continental." 

{h)  That  consequently  the  working  classes  would  ulti- 
mately be  expected  to  work  seven  days  a  week — probably 
without  any  increase  in  w^ages. 

(c)  That  the  absolute  rest  on  one  day  in'  seven  has  greatly 
benefited  the  nation  physically,  morally,  and  mentally. 

3. — That  the  argument  for  a  universal  half  holiday  on  the 
Saturday  would  be  weakened,  if  the  Sundav  were  available 
for  visiting  the  galleries,  &c.:  and  this  would  be  calamitous. 

4. — (a)  That  those  who  would  visit  these  places,  are  not 
those  who  frequent  public-houses  on  Sunda}^ — no  counter- 
attraction  to  the  public-house  would  therefore  be  consti- 
tuted. 

(h)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  those  w-ho  were  attracted 
from  a  distance  to  visit  the  collections,  would  be  perforce 
constrained  to  enter  the  public-houses  in  order  to  obtain 
necessary  refreshment. 

5. — {a)  That  in  any  case  it  would  involve  a  large  amount 
of  work  on  Sunday  on  the  part  of  the  custodians  of  these 
buildings,  and  it  is  unfair  to  demand  such  labour  from  some 
merely  to  give  pleasure  to  others. 

(b)  That  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  reduce  Sunday 
labour  as  far  as  possible— witness  the  suspension  of  the 
Sunday  post  in  London,  &c. — not  to  increase  it. 

6. — That  where  a  Sunday  opening  has  been  tried  by  local 
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bodies,  the  experiment  has  been  so  unsuccessful  that  the 
Collections  have  usuall}^  again  been  closed. 

7. — That  even  if  it  be  in  the  abstract  advisable,  such  a 
change  should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  manifest 
wish  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  working  classes — who  alone 
would  be  affected — and  at  present  the  majority  are 
opposed  to  the  opening. 

8. — That  no  educational  advantage  is  gained  by  unin- 
structed  gazing  at  pictures  and  works  of  art ;  the  opening 
on  Sunday  woukl  have  to  be  followed  by  instruction  on 
Sunday. 


CKEMATION. 


It  is  proposed  to  encourage,  to  regulate,  and  to 
control  Cremation*  by  placing  crematoriums  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary,  to  be  carried  on 
under  regulations  made  by  him.  A  certificate  of  the 
cause  of  death  is  to  be  produced  before  cremation  can 
take  place,  and  an  independent  inspection  of  the  body 
is  to  be  made  by  an  official. 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  is  supported  on  the 
grounds  : — 

1. — (a)  That  the  living  ought  to  be  considered  rather 
than  the  dead ;  and  the  present  system  of  burial  is  injurious 
to  human  life,  by  overcrowding  the  graveyards,  by  permeating 
them  and  their  envhons  with  noxious  matter  and  gases. 

(h)  That,  especially  at  a  time  of  epidemic,  the  careless 
burial  of  an  infected  body  is  likel}'  to  lead  to  a  spread  of 
disease — wbile  it  is  just  then  that  great  care  in  burial 
cannot  and  will  not  be  taken. 

2.^(a)  That  the  formation  of  burial-grounds  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  and  increasing  difficulty  in  populous  places. 

*  A  legal  decision  was  given  in  1884  that  it  is  laAvful  to  cremate  a  dead 
body,  and  that  cremation  cannot  be  interfered  with  except  it  be  carried  on 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  public  nuisance. 

T 
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(h)  That  a  vast  number  of  graveyards  which  used  to  be 
extra-mural,  are  now  sunounded  by  houses. 

3. — That  no  form  of  burial  can  do  more  than  retard 
decomposition :  the  process  in  any  case  is  practically 
identical.  But  cremation  is  purification,  while  ordinary 
burial  is  putrefaction — a  quick-burning  fire  against  slow 
decay. 

4. — That  though  the  richer  classes  can  obtain  decent 
interment,  the  burial-grounds  of  the  poor  (in  populous 
places)  are  too  often  mere  pits  of  putridit3\  The  poor  are 
buried  in  Yerj  perishable  cofiins,  which  are  scarcely  separated 
from  one  another,  are  barely  covered  with  earth,  and  are 
dug  up  again  before  final  absorption. 

5. — (a)  That  there  is  nothing  unseemly  about  cremation 
if  carried  out  under  proper  regulations  ;  the  "  frosted  silver 
crystals  "  to  which  the  body  would  be  reduced,  are  not 
offensive,  and  could  be  preserved. 

(h)  That  cremation  could  be  carried  out  wdth  perfect 
decorum,  and  in  harmony  with  religious  sentiment,  and 
accompanied  with  religious  services. 

(c)  That  public  sentiment  would  not  be  shocked ;  and 
even  if  public  prejudice  were  at  first  offended,  it  would  soon 
be  overcome,  and  the  advantages  of  cremation  would  be 
speedily  recognised. 

(f?)  That  great  stumbling-blocks*  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  utilization  of  existing  crematoriums ;  the  small 
use  made  of  them  is  therefore  no  criterion  of  the  popularity 
to  which  they  would  attain  under  j)roper  regulations  and 
with  legitimate  encouragement. 

6. — That  while  doubtless  there  is  much  legitimate 
sentiment  about  a  family  graveyard  and  a  village  church, 

*  A  late  Home  Secretary  —  Lord  Cross  —  acknowledged  in  debate, 
April,  1884,  that  when  at  the  Home  Office  he  had  (illegally)  endeavoured, 
at  the  Wokingham  Crematorium,  to  prevent  cremation  taking  place. 
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this  sentiment  is  necessarily  absent  when  the  remains  have 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  cemetery  and  placed  among 
strangers,  with  none  to  care  for  or  reverence  the  grave. 

7. — (a)  That  the  proposal  is  purely  permissive — no  one 
need  be  cremated  against  their  own  will,  or  that  of  their 
relatives  ;  while  it  is  eminently  selfish  to  refuse  guaranteed 
for  decency  and  propriety  to  those  who,  by  themselves  or 
their  relatives,  desire  to  be  cremated. 

(b)  That  all  that  is  desired  is  that  cremation  should  be 
regulated,  improved,  and  licensed.  Cremation  ought  to  be 
either  regulated  or  prohibited,  at  present  it  is  permitted 
but  not  regulated. 

8. — {a)  That  cremation  would  not  encourage  poisoning  or 
foul  play.  On  the  contrary,  the  stringent  regulations  pro- 
posed would  deter  malefactors  from  attempting  to  have 
the  bodies  of  their  victims  cremated,  for  by  reason  of  the 
necessary  certificates,  and  the  independent  examination 
required,  a  case  of  poisoning  or  of  violence  would  run  great 
risk  of  detection. 

(h)  That  at  present  the  burial  laws  are  so  defective,  that 
30,000  persons — chiefiy  children — are  buried  each  year 
without  proper  death  certificates,  or  any  certificate  at  all, 
and  thus  poisoning  and  foul  play  are  encouraged. 

(c)  That  in  any  case  of  suspicious  circumstances — or 
always,  if  thought  advisable — it  would  be  easy  to  retain 
the  viscera  for  subsequent  analysis. 

(d)  That  the  detection  of  organic  poisons  is  under  all 
circumstances  very  difficult  and  uncertain,  while  the  mineral 
poisons  would  still  be  easily  detected. 

(e)  That  arsenic,  though  partly  consumed  by  fire,  still 
retains  ample  matter  for  analysis  and  detection. 

(/)  That  the  putrefying  body  itself  forms  certain  poisons, 

while  it  also  chemically  acts  on  most  poisons ;  so  that,  even 

a  short  time  after  death,  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  ascertain 
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by  physiological  tests  the  presence  of  the  actual  poison  that 
may  have  occasioned  death. 

9. — That  at  present  bodies  are  very  seldom  exhumed. 

10. — That  with  cremation  detection  may  occasionally  be 
bafhed,  but  this  result  often  occurs  under  the  present 
system. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  : — 

1. —  {a)  That  public  experience  and  opinion,  sentiment 
and  associations,  are  wholly  opposed  to  cremation  ;  it  would 
be  repugnant  to  public  taste  as  a  supposed  sacrilege,  and 
violation  of  the  tomb. 

(b)  That  more  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  the 
belief  in  the  actual  resurrection  of  the  body  would  either 
make  cremation  seem  a  dangerous  heresy,  or  would  itself 
be  shaken, 

2. — That  it  is  useless  to  legislate  for  a  reform  of  which  no 
one  would  avail  themselves.  The  existing  crematoriums 
have  practically  not  been  used  at  all — thus  proving  that 
public  opinion  is  decidedly  against  cremation. 

3. — That  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
burial  ground ;  the  amount  of  space  required  is  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  the  available  land,  while  after  a  few  years 
the  burial  grounds  become  re-available. 

4. — That  the  danger  to  health  of  existing  grave^^ards  is 
much  exaggerated,  and  is  practically  non-existent. 

5. — (a)  That  cremation  would  greatly  facilitate  and 
encourage  poisoning  and  foul  play  by  preventing  subsequent 
exhumation  and  detection.  The  murderer  would  feel  per- 
fectly safe  after  cremation  had  taken  place. 

{h)  That  it  is  not  the  actual  exhumation,  but  the  know- 
ledge that  exhumation  may  take  place,  which  checks 
poisoning,  occ. 

(c)  That  even  if  poison  were  discovered  after  cremation. 
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authentic  identification  of  the  body,  and  subsequent  convic- 
tion of  the  poisoner,  woukl  be  ahnost  impossible. 

{d)  That  **  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  one  of  the  commonest 
things  in  the  world ;  "  *  and  arsenic  is  largely  dissolved  by 
fire,  only  a  very  small  trace  remaining. 

(e)  That  all  traces  of  violence  would  be  destroyed  by 
cremation. 

(/)  That  public  opinion  would  never  tolerate  the  dis- 
embowelling of  all  the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  possible 
detection  of  poisoning  in  some  cases  ;  and  suspicion  of  foul 
play  often  does  not  arise  until  some  time  after  death. 

{g)  That  the  proposed  special  inspection  of  the  body 
would  be  perfectly  illusory ;  without  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation it  would  not  as  a  rule  be  of  any  use,  and  this  could 
not  be  obtained  without  considerable  expense  ;  and  where 
suspicion  was  already  aroused  the  inspection  would  be 
superfluous. 

{h)  That  even  if  poisoning  and  foul  play  were  not 
actuall}^  encouraged,  the  public  would  believe  that  they  were, 
and  a  sense  of  danger  and  insecurit}^  would  be  thereby 
engendered. 

6. — That  in  India  and  elsewhere,  where  cremation  takes 
place,  poisoning  is  known  to  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

7. — That  while  it  ma}^  be  advisable  and  necessary  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  burial,  and  to  require  more 
stringent  regulations,  &c.,  this  is  a  matter  wholly  apart  from 
the  question  of  cremation. 

8. — That  while  cremation  used  at  one  time  in  the  world's 
history  largely  to  prevail  in  civilised  countries,  for  the  last 
fifteen  hundred  years  it  has  been  practically  extinct — 
proving  that  experience  and  opinion  are  opposed  to  it. 

*  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  then  Home  Secretary,  in  Cremation  debate,  April  30th, 

1884. 
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9. — That  the  Home  Secretary  has  ah'eady  far  too  many 
duties  to  perform,  and  to  place  on  hhn  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  controlling  crematoriums  would  be  to 
overtax  his  office. 
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FINANCE    AND    POLITICS; 

AN    HISTORICAL    STUDY,    1783—1885. 
By    SYDNEY    BUXTON,    M.P., 

AUTHOR   OF  "a   HANDBOOK  OF   POLITICAL    QUESTIONS." 


"Mr.  S3'dney  Buxton  has  managed  to  produce  a  couple  of  extremely  interesting 
and  readable  volumes,  out  of  the  unpromising  material  of  old  Budgets  .  .  .  . 
interesting  and  almost  cntertaiuiug." — Spectator. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  uncommon  merit.  The  ample  material  which  it  embraces  is 
digested  with  unusual  care  and  completeness,  the  philosophy  of  history  is  brought 
out  with  pleasing  effect,  and  the  instructive  lessons  of  its  teaching  are  imparted 
with  clearness." — Bullionist. 

"  Mr.  Buxton's  volume?  contain  much  solid  matter,  and  ;ire  written  in  a  clear  and 
somewhat  vivacious  style." — Mornlmj  Post. 

"  The  most  complete,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  important  liistory  of  the  political 
side  of  English  national  finance  during  the  present  century." —  Westminster  Review. 

"Mr.  Buxton's  book  seems  to  us  a  solid  piece  of  work,  and  by  interweaving 
politics  and  finance  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  interesting." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Buxton  .  .  makes  a  sort  of  half-apology  fur  the  length  to  which  his  work 
has  run  out.  He  may,  however,  be  certain  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  readers  no 
such  excuse  is  needed.  A  title  in  which  the  word  '  finance '  occurs,  is,  of  course,  a 
danger  signal  for  many  people,  showing  them  what  to  avoid  by  reason  of  its  want 
of  interest.  In  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  case  the  warning  would  be  false.  He  is 
always  interesting." — Scotsman. 

"Mr.  Buxton's  work  is  likely  to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  political 
thought,  and  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  class  of  works  that  treat  politics  at 
once  as  a  science  and  an  art." — Bally  News. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  presents  us  with  an  exhaustive  and  accurate  politi- 
cal history  of  our  own  time Mr.  Buxton  has  not  only  succeeded 

in  putting  lucidly  and  impartially  before  his  readers  the  work  accomplished  by  each 
of  these  four  great  men  (Pitt,  Huskisson,  Peel,  and  Gladstone),  and  so  in  laying 
before  them  what  may  be  called  the  romance  of  English  finance  in  the  present 
century,  he  has  also  so  analysed  and  criticised  eacli  of  tlieir  Budgets  and  financial 
measures,  that  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  the  means  by  which  they  accomplished 
their  great  results,  and  to  derive  in  this  way,  definite  lessons  from  their  teacliing. 
It  is  this  fulness  of  detail  which  will  make  the  book,  as  we  have  already  said,  such 
an  invaluable  book  for  statesmen." — Guardian. 

"A  well-digested  history  of  the  government  of  England  during  the  last  hundred 
years     .     .     .     though  the   book   must   have   been  terribly  hard  to  write,  it  is 
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pleasantly  easy  to  read.  Mr.  Buxton  has  the  great  gift  of  lucid  statement;  in- 
dispensable in  dealing  with  those  complicated  questions  of  policy  which  have  a 
special  attraction  for  him." — Liverpool  Post. 

"  The  materials  for  a  judgment  on  the  fiscal  controversies  of  our  recent  history 
are  carefully  and  skilfullj-  brought  together  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  these  volumes,  the 
possession  of  which  will  save  the  political  student  and  disputant  from  much 
weariness  of  research  in  Parliamentary  papers  and  AehaiiQ&y —Saturday  Revieiv. 

"  "We  can  testify  that  those  who,  having  an  opportunity  of  studying  this  work, 
neglect  to  use  it,  will  miss  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  book  which  is  as  rich  in 
interest  as  in  solid  in^txwciion."— Manchester  Examiuer. 

"  ;Mr.  Buxton  is  eminently  at  home  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken — a  history  of 
finance  and  reform  in  England  for  the  last  hundred  years.  .  .  .  The  appendices, 
packed  full  of  facts  and  figures,  carefully  arranged,  form  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable  part  of  a  book  that  well  deserves  to  be  ^iwAie^V— Nonconformist. 

"  So  many  works  have  been  produced  upon  politics  and  finance,  which  are  not 
only  dull  reading  but  positively  uninstructive,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Buxton  capable  of  illuminating  subjects  so  complex." — Ncivcastle  Chronicle. 

"If  it  cannot  be  classed  with  light  literature,  it  is  for  all  that  interesting  and 
eminently  readable.  It  contains  a  surprising  amount  of  information  on  the 
most  varied  subjects,  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly,  and  it  bears  witness  in  every  page  to  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  intricate  subject  of  finance.  Considered  as  a  literary  production 
merely,  it  is  deserving  of  great  praise  ;  the  epigrammatic  style,  the  frequent 
allusions  to  Parliamentary  episodes,  the  apt  illustrations,  &c.,  &c.—  all  this 
abundantly  proves  that  one  of  the  lessons  which  Mr.  Buxton  has  learned  from 
the  great  masters  of  finance,  is  that  of  making  even  figures  attractive." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

*'  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  has  produced  a  work  of  great  utility  as 
well  as  of  much  interest,  and  has  interspersed  literary  odds  and  ends,  and  historical 
curiosities,  in  such  an  easy-going  way,  thut  he  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  rescu- 
ing his  critical  narrative  from  fatal  iQdimw.'"— Weekly  Bisjmtch. 

"  This  is  a  useful  work,  the  preparation  of  which  has  involved  great  labour 
and  research.  Mr.  Buxton's  care  and  accuracy — at  fault  only  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed  in  an  excess  of  100,000^.  devoted  to  public  works  by  the  Acts  of  1863— Gl- 
are throughout  admirable,  nor  is  there  discernible  any  trace  of  partiality." — Academy. 

*'  The  two  volumes  furnish  political  students  with  a  thoroughly  popular  record  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  progress  of  the  people  in  health  and  liberty." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  value  of  these  two  volumes  lies  in  their  lucid  exposition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  principles  of  taxation  ;  but  their  interest  not  a  little  depends 
on  their  style,  which  is  throughout  vigorous  and  terse.  An  enormous  amount  of 
information  is  here  condensed,  and  there  have  been  few  good  things  said  on  either 
branch  of  the  subject  which  arc  not  set  down.'"— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  M.  Sydney  Buxton,  membre  du  Parlement,  vient  de  combler  une  lacuue 
M.  Buxton  est  un  guide  sCir  et  agreable." — Journal  dcs  Economistcs. 

&c.,    &c. 
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The  Imperial  Parliament  Series 

EDiTEr    BY    SYDNEY    BUXTON,    M.P. 


The  intention  of  this  Series  is  to  place  within  reach  of  the  general  public,  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  small  volumes  dealing  with  those  topics  of  the  day  which  lie  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics. 

Notwithstanding  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  political  literature,  to  enable 
electors  and  others  to  follow  the  argument  in  connection  with  particular  reforms, 
there  are  no  easily  obtainable  and  permanent  text-books  to  which  they  can  refer,  the 
advocates  of  these  reforms  confining  themselves,  as  a  rule,  to  pamphlets,  magazine 
articles,  and  speeches,  or  else  discussing  their  subject  in  a  form  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  masses. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  little  volumes,  being  written  in  a  judicial  spirit — and 
though  advocating  each  its  own  proposal,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  party  bias  or 
polemical  controversy — may  be  recognised  as  authoritative,  and,  being  published  in  a 
permanent  form,  may  be  less  evanescent  than  ordinary  political  writings,  and  be  thus 
of  real  value. 

The  volumes  are  written  by  politicians  who  are  recognized  as  authorities  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the  writers  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  opinions  they  may  express. 

The  Series  comes  into  competition  with  no  existing  publication.  The  valuable 
"  English  Citizen  "  Series  details  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizens  as  they 
exist  at  present ;  it  speaks  of  things  as  they  arc — this  Series  deals  with  them  as 
reformers  think  they  should  be.     The  Series,  though  '•  Political,"  will  not  be  "  Party." 


VOL.1,  IMPERIAL    FEDERATIOISr. 

By  The  Right  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Loiine,  P.C,  K.T..  G.C.M.G., 
Late  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

TIMES,  May  18,  1885. — ".  .  .  At  this  moment  Lord  Lome  inten-enos  especially  oppoi-timely  with 
his  contribution  of  a  volume  on  the  subject  (of  Imperial  Fedenition)  to  Mr.  Sydney  Huxton's  *  luiperia  1 
Parliament  Series.' " 


yoL.  iL  HEPRESENTATION". 

Bv   Sir  John  Luibock,    Bart.,    M.P. 

PALL    MALL    GAZETTE,  July  24,  1885.— "The  volume  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  a  much 
debated  question." 


THE    IMPERIAL    PARLIAMENT   SERIES. 


VOL.  III.  LOCAL    ADMHSTISTRATION. 

By  Wm.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  and  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A. 

DAILY  NEWS,  August  17,  1885. — "  The  authors  have  grappled  with  this  complicated  question 
most  skilfully,  with  the  result  that  they  have  produced  a  little  book  of  some  150  pages  in  which  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  the  whole  subject  of  local  administration  and  local  taxation  is  presented  in 
a  most  readable  form." 

VOL.  IF.     RUSSIA    AISTD     ENQLAITD    IN    ASIA. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E,  Baxter,  M.P. 

ECHO,  October  7,  1885. — "No  calmer,  more  temperate,  or  more  judicious  pages  have  ever  been 
•written  on  the  subject." 

VOL.  V.  WOMEN'S    SUFFRAGE. 

By  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke  and  Wm.  Woodall,  M.P. 

DAILY  NEWS,  October  6,  1885. —"  Appearing  as  it  does  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  and 
written  with  conciseness  and  argumentative  force,  the  little  work  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  a 
timely  addition  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day." 


yoL.  VI.  LOCAL    OPTION. 

By  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  Wm.  Hoyle,  and  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D. 

[2nd  Edition. 

VOL.  viL    LEASEHOLD    ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

By  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.  and  R.  T.  Reid,  M.P. 


VOL.  viiL  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

By  Henry  Richard,  M.P.  and  J.  Carvell  Williams.    [2nd  Edition. 


VOL.  IX.     REFORM    OP    LONDON    GOVERNMENT 
AND    CITY    GUILDS. 

By  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  M.P. 


voL.x.  CHURCH    REFORM. 

By  Albert  Grey,  Canon  Fremantle,  and  Others. 


VOL.  XL    REFORM    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

By  James  Bryce,  M.P.  [In jn-eparation. 

Other  volumes  to  follow. 


SWAN,   RONNENSCHEIN,   &   CO.,   PATERNOSTER    SQUARE. 

TO    BE    HAD    OF   ALL    BOGKSELLEBS   AND    AT    THE   BAIL  WAY  STALLS, 
PBIGE    ONE   SHILLING    EACH   VOLUME. 


Albemarle  Street, 

October,  1888. 


MP...    MUEEAY'S 

FORTHCOMING    WORKS. 


THE   PRINCIPAL   PUBLIC    SPEECHES   AND   ADDRESSES   OF 

//./?.//.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

DURING    TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS— 1 863-1 888. 
Edited  by  Dr.  MACAULAY, 

Author  of  "  Victoria  R.  I.,  Her  Life  and  Reign." 
With  Portrait.     Svo. 


♦♦♦♦♦.♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦-♦♦♦»■»♦■« 


NOTES   OF   CONVERSATIONS    OF 

The  Duke  of  Wellington 

WITH 

PHILIP    HENRY,    FIFTH    EARL    STANHOPE. 

1831-1851. 

Crown  ^vo. 
♦♦♦♦♦•»♦♦♦■»♦♦♦♦-»♦< 

The  Correspondence  of  the  late 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  d.c.l 

FORMERLY   UNITED   STATES    MINISTER  IN   ENGLAND. 

AUTHOR   OF 

"  THE    RISE   OF   THE   DUTCH    REPUBLIC,"    "  HISTORY   OF  THE 

UNITED   NETHERLANDS,"   &c. 

M^it/i  Portrait.      2  J 'oh.     Svo. 


Mr.  Mttrrays  Forthcoming  Works, 

The  Battle  Abbey  Roll. 

WITH    SOME   ACCOUNT    OF    THE    NORMAN    LINEAGES. 

By   the   DUCHESS   OF   CLEVELAND. 

3  Vols.      Small  ^to. 


'♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦»» 

The  yiking  kge. 

THE    EARLY   HISTORY,   MANNERS,  AND   CUSTOMS   OF  THE 
ANCESTORS  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  NATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED   FROM 

THE   ANTIQUITIES    DISCOVERED    IN    MOUNDS,    CAIRNS,  AND    BOGS, 
AS   WELL   AS   FROM   THE  ANCIENT     SAGAS    AND    EDDAS. 

By   PAUL   B.   DU   CHAILLU, 

Author  of  "  Equatorial  Africa,"  "  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  &c. 
With  1200  Illustrations,     2   Vols.  Mediiim  Svo, 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE 

Correspondence  of  Daniel  O'GonnelL 

THE  LIBERATOR. 

Ediied  with  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Times. 

By    WM.    J.     FITZPATRICK,     F.S.A. 

With  Portrait.     2    Vols.     Hvo.  {Ready. 

"  The  secret  tlioughts  and  acts  of  one  who  played  a  part  so  important  as  Dan  O'Connell 
cannot  be  without  interest  to  the  reader,  or  value  to  the  historian.  My  purpose  has  been  to 
discover  and  preserve  a  record  of  those  thoughts,  not  to  write  a  detailed  life  of  the  Liberator, 
which  has  been  already  done  by  various  hands. 

"This  Collection  of  O'Connell's  Letters— with  the  exception,  peihaps,  of  some  to  Dr. 
MacHale,  published  by  Miss  Cusack— are  unknown  to  his  biographers,  and  show  the  frequent 
inaccuracies  of  their  detail. 

"The  late  P.  V.  Fitzpatrick  possessed  from  1830  the  Liberator's  confidence  to  a  most 
remarkable  degree.  To  him  O'Connell  would  write  often  twice  in  one  day,  unbosoming  his 
inmost  thoughts,  and  detailing  facts— interesting-  at  the  time,  and  of  historic  value  now.  '  It 
liglitens  my  heart  to  ^ritc  to  you."  he  says,  on  March  11,  1833  ;  and  in  these  volumes  countless 
confidential  utterances  will  be  found.  To  no  other  man  did  he  open  his  mind  so  freely."— 
Editor's  Preface. 


Mr.  Micrrays  Forfhcommg  Works. 


International  Law. 

BEING    THE     WHEWELL    LECTURES    DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE 
UNIVERSITY    OF    CAMBRIDGE    IN    1887. 

By  SIR   HENRY   SUMNER   MAINE,  K.C.S.I., 

I.ate  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Mem1)er  of  the  Indian  Council. 

^vo.     p.  6d.  [Ready. 


Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men. 

By  JOHN  W.  BURGON,    B.D.,  Late  Dean  of  Chichester. 

I.  — The  Learned  Divine.     Martin  Joseph  Routh. 
II. — The  Restorer  of  the  Old  Paths.     Hugh  James  Rose. 
III.  —  The  Man  of  Saintly  Life.     Charles  Marriott. 
IV'. — The  Great  Provost.     Edward  Hawkins. 
V.  —  The  Remodeller  of  the  Episcopate.     Samuel  Wilberforce. 
VI. — The  Humble  Christian.     Richard  Lynch  Cotton. 
VII.  —  The  Faithful  Steivard.     Richard  Greswell. 
VIII.  —  The  Pious  Librarian.     Henry  OCTAVIUS  CoxE. 
IX. — The  Christian  Philosopher,     Henry  Longueville  Mansel. 

X.  —  The  Single jninded  Bishop.     WiLLlAM  Jacobson. 
XI.  —  The  Earnest  Parish  Priest.     CHARLES  Page  Eden. 
XII. — The  Good  Layman.     Charles  Longuet  Higgins, 

Two  Vols.      Crown  8vo.     24s.  [Ready, 

"I  rejoice  to  think  that  we  shall  be  reminded  of  him  delightfully  by  the  appearance  in 
October  of  The  Lives  of  T^velvc  Good  Men  —his  last  work — a  work  entirely  unpolemical,  which 
interested  him  most  deeply,  and  into  which  he  threw  his  whole  strength.  This  work  happily  is 
completed,  and  only  awaits  the  publishing  season." — Dean  Goulbiirn.  . 


■ 

;  Three  Generations  of  English  Women. 

OR    THE     MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

MRS.  JOHN   TAYLOR— MRS.  SARAH  AUSTIN— 

AND    LADY    DUFF    GORDON. 

By  JANET    ROSS  (nee  DUFF    GORDON). 

IVith  Portraits,     2   Vols.     Cnncn  Svo.  [Ready, 


Mr.  Murray  s  Forthcoming   Works, 


Three  Counsels  of  the  Divine  Master. 

FOR    THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE    SPIRITUAL    LIFE. 
By  E.  MEYBICK  GOULBURN,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Norwich. 
2  Vols.     Crown  2iV0. 


♦»»»♦♦»»♦♦»♦♦♦♦■ 


Principal  Shairp  and  his  Friends. 

By  Professor   WM.    KNIGHT, 

Of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

M^t^A  Portrait.     %vo,  [Ready. 


-♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature. 

SOME    ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN    PHYSICAL    SCIENCE 
FOR    YOUNG    BEGINNERS. 

By  E.   M.   CAILLABD. 

Post  8vo. 


i»4»»4»^»»»»»»»»» 


The  Land  of  Manfred, 

PRINCE    OF    TARENTUM    AND    KING    OF    SICILY. 

PICTURESQUE     EXCURSIONS     IN      APULIA     AND     OTHER 

LITTLE    VISITED    PARTS    OF    SOUTHERN    ITALY, 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By   JANET    ROSS   (nee   DUFF    GORDON), 

Author  of  "  Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen." 


JVi't/i  Map  and  Illustrations.      Croivn  Svo. 
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Mr.  Murray  s  Forthcoming  Works, 


life  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  f.r.s., 

CIVIL    ENGINEER. 

By   WILLIAM   POLE,  F.R.S. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Enginekkb. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,     Svo.  [Ready. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•• 

A    SELECTION    FROM 

The  Scientific  Papers  of  the  Late 
Sir  Wiltiam  Siemens,  f.r.s. 

With  Illnstratio7is.     3    Vols.     Sz'O. 


Buddhism 

IN    ITS    CONNEXION   WITH   BRAHMANISM   AND   HINDUISM, 
AND    IN    ITS    CONTRAST    WITH    CHRISTIANITY, 

BEING   THE 

DUFF    LECTURES    FOR    1888. 
By    SIR  MONIER  WILLIAMS,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 


l/oyage  of  the  Marchesa  to  New  Guinea. 

WITH    NOTICES    OF    FORMOSA,    LIU-KIU,    AND    THE 
ISLANDS    OF    THE    IMALAY    ARCHIPELAGO. 

By  F.  H.  H.  GUILLEMARD,  F.L.S. 

Cheaper  Edition.     Maps  and  Illustrations,     One  Volume,     Medium  Sf^. 


Mr.  Mttrrays  Forthcoming  Works. 


THE     CAREER     OF 

ajor  George  Broadfoot^  c.b.. 

IN    AFGHANISTAN    AND    THE    PUNJAB. 

COMPILED   FROM    HIS   PAPERS   AND  THOSE  OF 

LORDS    ELLENBOROUGH   AND    HARDINGE. 

By   MAJOR   WM.  BROADFOOT,  R.E. 

lVi//i  Portrait  and  Maps.     Zvo.  [Ready 


English  Fans  and  Fan  Leaves, 

IX    THE    COLLECTION    OF 

LADY    CHARLOTTE    SCHREIBER. 

150  Ilhistrations.     Folio. 

life  of  Alexander  Pope. 

By  W.  J.  COURTHOPE,  M.A. 

Forming  the   Completing  Volume  of  the 

WORKS    OF    POPE. 

By   CROKER,    ELWIN,    and   COURTHOPE. 

With  Copious  Index  to  the  Whole  Work.     8vo. 

ArHong  Cannibals. 

TRAVELS  IN  AUSTRALIA,  INCLUDING  A  YEARS  RESIDENCE 

AMONG    THE    LITTLE    KNOWN    SAVAGE    TRIBES    IN 

THE    N.E.    PART    OF    THE    CONTINENT. 

By    CARL    LUMHOLTZ,  M.A., 

Member  of  the  Scientific  Academy  of  Christiania. 
IVith  Alaps  and  100  Illustrations.       Medium  8vo. 


Mr.  Mu^^rays  Forthcojning   Works.  / 

Stephen  His/op. 

PIONEER    .AIISSIONARY    AND    NATURALIST    IN    CENTRAL 

INDL\.      1844-1863. 

By  GEORGE    SMITH,   C.I.E.,   LL.D., 

Author  of"  'I'he  Life  of  William  Carej-,''  i^c. 

PVt'^/i  Portrait  and  Illustrations,     hvo.  \^Ready. 


<♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>»♦♦♦♦♦•♦»»« 


^  Dicfionory  of  Hymnology. 

SETTING    FORTH    THE 

ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    HY:\INS    OF 
ALL    AGES    AND    NATIONS, 

WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO    THOSE    CONTAINED    IN   THE 

HYMN    BOOKS    OF    ENGLISH-SPEAKING    COUNTRIES, 

AND    NOW    IN    COMMON    USE; 

Together  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  their  Authors  and 
Translators,  and  Historical  Articles  on  National  and  Denominational 
Hymnody,  Breviaries,  Missals,  Primers,  Psalters,  Sequences,  &c.,  &c. 

By  VARIOUS  W^RITERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN   JULIAN,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Wincobank,  Sheffield. 

One   Volume,     Aleditim  ^vo. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith's  ''DICTIONARY   OF  THE   BIBLE." 


London; 

Its  Historical  Associations,  Antiquarian  and  Modern. 

ORIGINALLY  COMPILED  BY  THE  LATE   PETER   CUNNINGHAM,  F.S.A. 
A  Library  Edition,  Revised,  Re-ivritten  and  Re-arranged. 

By    JAMES    THORNE    and    H.    B.    WHEATLEY,  E.S.A. 

3    Vols,     Medunn  Zvo. 


8  Mr,  Murray  s  Forthcoming  Works. 

The  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem. 


By   J.  HAYTER   LEWIS,   F.S.A. 

Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Emeritus  Pr 
University  College,  London. 

With  Illustrations.     8vo.     los.  6d.  \_Reacl)'. 


Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Architecture, 

University  College,  London. 


■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4»» 


The  Infallibility  of  the  Church. 

A  COURSE   OF    LECTURES    DELIVERED    IN    THE   DIVINITY    SCHOOL 
OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    DUBLIN. 


By   GEORGE   SALMON,    D.D.,    D.C.L.,    &C., 

netime  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  th 
luction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testamer 

Svo.     I2s.  {Ready. 


Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  ;  Author  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament." 


'»»♦»»»»♦♦♦♦»♦»♦» 


The   Railways  of  England. 

By   W.    M.   ACWORTH. 

INCLUDING 

SOUTH    WESTERN. 

GREAT  WESTERN. 

GREAT  EASTERN. 

BRIGHTON  &    SOUTH    COAST. 

CHATHAM    &    DOVER. 

SOUTH    EASTERN. 


NORTH    WESTERN. 

MIDLAND. 

GREAT  NORTHERN. 

MANCHESTER,      SHEFFIELD,      & 

LINCOLN. 
NORTH  EASTERN. 


Crown  Svo. 

"Although  most  people  have  some  conception  and  experience  of  the  miracle  of  the  age 
known  as  the  railway,  there  are  few  who  have  even  a  general  understanding  of  it,  and  fewer 
still  who  possess  definite  knowledge  of  its  ramifications  and  details.  Some  such  summary  as 
Mr.  Acworth  gives  in  Murray's  Magazine  is  requisite  to  convey  a  real  and  lasting  impression 
of  the  inmiensity  of  the  organization  and  its  daily  eff'-Ct  upon  the  present  conditions  of  life." — 
Birini7igham  Daily  Gazette. 


A  Dictionary  of  Latin  Etymology. 

By   JOHN    K.    INGRAM,   LL.D. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
One  Volume.     Svo. 
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Mr,  Murray's  Forthcoming   Works.  9 

k  Broken  Stirrup-Leather. 

By  CHARLES    GRANVILLE, 

Author  of  "  Sir  Hector's  Watch." 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  {Ready. 


A     NEW    AND     POPULAR     EDITION     OF 

Major  Lawrence,  f.ls. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  the  Hon.  EMILY  LAWLESS, 

Author  of  *'  Hurrish." 

One  Vol.     Crown  Svo. 


The  Student's  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire, 

FROM    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    EMPIRE    TO    THE 
ACCESSION    OF    COMMODUS,   a.d.   i8o. 

Pos^  Svo. 


« 


f*  This  work  will  take  up  the  History  at  the  point  at  which  Dean  Liddell  leaves  off,  and 
casry  it  down  to  the  period  at  which  Gibbon  begins. 


MR.    DARWIN'S    WORKS. 


The  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo. 

The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in 
Men  and  Animals. 

New  Editiont  revised,  with  lUustrcUions.     Crown  Svo. 


lo  Mr.  Murray  s  Forthcoming  Works. 

Handbook— England  and  Wales. 

ALPHABETICALLY    ARRANGED. 

I^ew  and  Revised  Edition.     One  Volume.     Map.     Post  %vo. 


Handbook— Durham  and  Horlhumberland. 

Ne%v  and  Revised  Edition.     Map.    Post  Svo. 


«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Handbook— Lakes  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland 

Next)  and  Revised  Edition.     Map.     Svo. 


•♦♦-♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


Handbook— Huntingdon  and  Bedfordshire. 

Map.     Post  Svo. 

Handbook— Lincolnshire. 

Map.      Post  Svo. 


A  Portable  Handbook  to  the 
English  Cathedrals. 

WITH    A    CONCISE    DESCRIPTION    OF    EACH. 
IViih  Plans  and  Illustrations,      One  Volume,      Crown  %vo. 


Albemarle  vStreet, 
October,  1888. 


r,  ^larran  s 


NEW     PUBLICATIONS. 


SIR    HENRY    LAYARD'S 

Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  Susiana,  and 

Babylonia. 

BEFORE    THE    DISCOVERY    OF    NINEVEH. 

INCLUDING    A    RESIDENCE    AMONG    THE    BAKHTIYARI    AND 
OTHER    WILD    TRIBES. 

With  Portrait  and  Ilhistrations.     2    Vols.    Svo.     24J. 

'•  Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  other  pubhcations,  with  very  many  readers  these  two 
volumes  will  be  considered  the  most  entertaining  of  the  season's  issues — they  are  full  of  the 
deepest  interest  from  cover  to  cover." — Field. 

"II  est  impossible  de  lire  cat  ouvrage  sans  ^prouver  un  sentiment  de  juste  admiration 
envers  Sir  H.  Layard." — Revue  Nonvelle. 


Finance  and  Politics : 
An  Historical  Study.    1783-1885. 

By  SYDNEY   BUXTON,    M.P., 

Author  of  "A  Handbook  of  Political  Questions,"  &c. 

2  Vols.     Svo.     26s. 

"If  it  cannot  be  classed  with  light  literature,  it  is  for  all  that  interesting  and  eminently 
readable.  It  contains  a  surprising  amount  of  information  on  the  most  varied  subjects,  it  is 
written  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly,  and  it 
bears  witness  in  every  page  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  intricate  subject  of  finance. 
Considered  as  a  literary  production,  merely,  it  is  deserving  of  great  praise  ;  the  epigrammatic 
style,  the  frequent  allusions  to  Parhamentary  episodes,  the  apt  illustrations,  Sec,  &c.  ;  all  this 
abundantly  proves  that  one  of  the  lessons  which  Mr.  Buxton  has  learned  from  the  great 
masters  of  finance,  is  that  of  making  even  figures  atirsictWe."— Glasgow  I/emlu. 
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Mr.  Mm^rays  New  Publications, 


[UNIFORM   WITH    THE    ''SPEAKER'S    COMMENTARY:'] 


The  Apocrypha, 


WITH    A    COMMENTARY,   EXPLANATORY    AND    CRITICAL, 
AND    A    REVISION    OF    THE    TRANSLATION. 


By  the  following  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church. 


Introduction   . 

Esdras 

Tobit  &  Esther 

Judith 

Song:  of  Three  Children 

Susanna 

Bel  and  Dragron 

Manasses 

Wisdom 

Ecclesiasticus 

Baruch  &  Jeremy 

Haccahees 


George  Salmon,  D.D.,  Provost  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

J.  H.  LuPTON,  M.A.,  Sur-master  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

J.  M.    Fuller,   M.A.,   Professor    of    Ecclesiastical 
History,  King's  Coll.,  London. 


C.  J.  Ball,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 
Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  Gifford,  D.D. 
Canon  Rawlinson,  M.A. 


Edited  by  HENRY   WAGE,  D.D., 

Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 
2   Vols.     Medium  8vo.     ^os.  • 

"We  feel  that  this  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  English 
theological  scholarship.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  any- 
thing of  the  kind  would  have  been  attempted.  We  are  sure  that  it  would  have  been  executed 
in  a  very  different  spirit." — Record. 

"Dr.  Wace  and  his  able  coadjutors  have  done  their  work  in  so  thorough,  scholarly,  and 
workmanlike,  luminous,  and  yet  so  readable  a  manner,  that  they  have  left  little  to  be  desired. 
It  is  far  and  away  the  best  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Apocrypha  yet  issued  from  the  English 
or  American  press." — Nonconformist. 


-♦^ 


Corney  Grain. 

By  HIMSELF. 

Post  Zvo.     \s. 


Mr,  Murray's  New  Publications, 


A  Readable  English  Dictionary. 

ETYMOLOGICALLY    ARRANGED. 
With  a  Complete  Alphabetical  Index. 

By   DAVID    MILNE,    M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d.  [/'"^  ^"^* 

"The  book  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  useful  to  many  who  have  not  had  a 
Classical  Education.  .  ,  .  The  general  plan  of  the  book  appears  to  be  good,  the  practical 
utility  of  etymological  information  being  much  increased  when  words  derived  from  the  same 
source  are  brought  together  for  comparison.  The  definitions  are  usually  well  expressed." — 
Athenceuin. 

"  The  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  provide  for  those  who  either  do  not  get  a  Classical 
Education,  or  who  are  mere  beginners  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  an  easy,  interesting 
and  instructive  method  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  derivatives  from  these 
languages  common  in  English." — Pre/ace. 

"  An  excellent  book.  .  .  .  We  gladly  allow  that  its  contents  justify  the  title.  ...  It  is 
sound  matter  very  skilfully  arranged." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Milne  has.  we  think,  in  his  new  Readable  English  Dictionary,  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  his  Dictionary  to  be  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  and  readable  books  of  the  season." — Bookseller. 

♦-♦ 


NEW    SERIES    OF    ETON    COLLEGE    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar. 

FOR    THE    HIGHER    FORM. 
By  F.    H.    RAWLINS,   M.A.,    and  W.    R.    INGE,    M.A., 

Fellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"  A  good  school-book,  intelligently  designed,  well  arranged,  of  moderate  size,  and 
excellently  printed.  The  word  lore,  often  so  dry  and  shapeless,  is  here  reduced  to  intelligible 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  history  and  analysis  of  inflexional  forms,  each  in  its  proper 
place.  The  accidence  is  generally  helpful,  and  a  good  stepping-stone  to  philological  study." — 
Journal  of  Education. 


-^^ 


Memoir  of  George  Edmund  Street,  R.A. 

ARCHITECT. 
By   his   Son,   ARTHUR   EDMUND    STREET.. 

With  Portrait.     Svo.      l^s. 

"  There  is  an  indefinable  charm  about  this  biography  of  a  very  loving  and  amiable  man." 
— St.  fames' s  Gazette. 

"This  memoir  of  the  greatest  Gothic  architect  of  his  generation  will  find  many  appre- 
ciative readers.     .     .     .     A  most  interesting  memoir," — Building  News. 
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Mr,  Murray's  New  Ptiblications, 


A  History  of  Greece 

FROM    THE    EARLIEST    PERIOD    TO    THE    TIME    OF 

ALEXANDER    THE    GREAT. 

By   GEORGE   GROTE. 

With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Plans.      lo   Vols.,  Post  2>vo,   <f)S. 

*#*    This  Edition  is  printed  from  the  last  Library  Edition,  which  contained  the 
Author's  final  I'evision.      The  vohiiiies  7nay  be  had  separately.     Post  Zvo,  <^s.  each. 

Contents : 
I.  Legendary  Greece. 


II.  Early  Society  ;  Homeric  Poems  ; 

Geography  ;  Races  ;  Migrations  ;  Lykur- 
Gus  ;  Messinian  Wars  ;  Conquest  of 
Sparta  ;  Age  of  Despots  ;  Solon. 

III.  Greeks   of    Asia  ;    Phcenicians  ; 

Assyrians  ;  Egyptians  ;  Carthage  ;  Greek 
Colonies  ;  Pan-hellenic  Festivals  ;  Lyric 
Poetry  ;  Peisistratid^e  at  Athens  ;  Per- 
sian Empire  ;  Ionic  Revolt. 

IV.  Marathon  ;  Ionic  Philosophers  ; 

Thermopyl^  ;  Salamis  ;  Plat^a  and  My- 
kale  ;  Sicily  and  the  Gelonian  Dynasty  ; 
Themistokles  and  Aristeides  ;  Growth 
OF  Athenian  Empire  ;  Perikles  ;  Block- 
ade OF  Potid^a. 

V.  Peloponnesian   War  ;     Peace    of 

NiKiAS  ;  Battle  of  Mantineia  ;  Sicilian 
Expedition  planned  ;  Alkibiades. 

VI.  Operations  in  Syracuse  and  De- 
struction of  the  Athenian  Armament  ; 
Oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;  Re- 
stored Democracy ;  Cyrus  the  Younger 
IN  Asia  Minor  ;  Battle  of  Arginus^  ; 
The  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  Expul- 
sion. 


VII.  Drama  ;  Rhetoric  and  Dialec- 
tics ;  Sophists  ;  Sokrat^s  ;  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  ;  Lacedaemonian  Empire  ;  Corin- 
thian War  ;  Agesilaus  ;  Battle  of  Kni- 
Dus ;  Peace  of  Antalkidas. 

VIII.  Subjugation    of   Olynthus    by 

Sparta  ;  Battle  of  Leuktra  ;  Epamein- 
ONDAS  ;  Headship  of  Thebes  ;  Pelopidas  ; 
Mantineia  ;    Sicilian    Affairs  ;    Elder 

DiONYSIUS. 

IX.  Carthaginian  Army  at  Syra- 
cuse ;  DiONYSius  THE  YouNGER  ;  Dion  ; 
Timoleon  ;  Accession  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  ;  Sacred  War;  Euboic  and  Olynthian 
Wars  ;  Demosthenes  ;  Ch>eroneia  ;  Alex- 
ander THE  Great  ;  Capture  of  Thebes. 

X.  Asiatic  Campaigns  of  Alexander; 

Battle  of  Issus  ;  Siege  of  Tyre  ;  Death 
OF  Alexander  ;  Samian  War  ;  Extinc- 
tion OF  Grecian  Freedom  ;  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Greeks  ;  Agathokles  ;  Outlying 
Hellenic  Cities  ;  General  Index. 


.*      TSIS    IS    NOW    THE    ONLY    EDITION    IN    CIRC  VI, AT  ION. 


The  Campaign  of  the  Nile. 

THE    TESTIMONY    OF   AN     INDEPENDENT    EYE-WITNESS     OF     THE 

HEROIC    EFFORTS   MADE   FOR  THE   RESCUE   AND   RELIEF 

OF  GORDON   AND   KHARTOUM. 


By    ALEXANDER     MACDONALD. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.      Crown  Svo.     I2s. 

"We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  a  few  ot  the  many  points  of  interest  which  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  presented  in  his  excellent  book.  He  is  to  be  thanked  for  telling  with  candour 
and  clearness,  as  well  as  with  great  literary  skill,  the  story  of  our  military  glory  and  political 
dishonour." — St.  fames' s  Gazette. 

'•It  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  maxiy."— Field. 


Mr,  Murray  s  New  Publications.  15 

Plato. 

By  GEORGE    GROTE. 

New  Edition, 

Edited  by  Professor   BAIN. 

P.v  A  New  Arrangement  of  the  Contents,   each  Volume  is  composed  of  nearly 

Related  Subjects. 

4  Vols.     Crown  Svo.     $s.  each. 

Contents. 


I.  Speculative  Philosophy  in  Greece  before   So- 

krales  ;  Growth  of  Dialectic  ;  other  Com- 
panions of  Sokrates:  Xenophon;  Life  of  Plato ; 
Platonic  Canon  ;  Platonic  Compositions  gener- 
ally ;  Apology  of  Sokrates  ;  Kriton  ;  Euthry- 
phron. 

II.  Alkibiades  I,  and   11. ;   Hippias  Major,  Hip- 
pias  Minor  ;    Hipparchus — Minos  ;   Theages  ; 


Erastse  or  Anterastae—Ri vales  ;  Ion  ;  Laches 

Charmides  ;    Lysis  ;    Euthydemus  ;     Menon  ; 

Protagoras  ;  Gorgias  ;  Phzedon. 
in.  Phaedrus — Symposion  ;    Parmenides    Theaete- 

tus;   Sophistes  ;   Politikus  ;   Kratylus  ;  Phile- 

bus  ;  Menexenus  Kleitophon. 
IV.  Republic  ;  Timaeus  and  Kritias  ;   Leges  and 

Epmomis.     General  Index. 


The  Volumes  may  be  had  separately. 


-¥^ 


The  Works  of  George  Borrow. 

Post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each. 

"  The  career  and  works  of  George  Borrow  are  well  worthy  of  study  ;  he  may  have  been  'a 
vagabond'  by  taste  and  habit,  but  he  was  eminently  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  many 
men  have  earned  greater  name  and  fame  without  half  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  society." — 
Saturday  Review. 

I-    The    Bible    in    Spain  ;    or,    the   journeys    and    Im- 

prisonments  of  an  Englishman  in  an   attempt   to  circulate   the   Scripture 
in  the  Peninsula.     With  Portrait. 

i^'    The   Zincali  l    ^^  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain  ; 

their  Manners,  Customs,  Religion,  and  Language. 

m-    Lavengro  I       The     Scholar — the     Gipsy — and     the 

Priest. 

IV.    The   Romany   Rye  !    a  Sequel   to    Lavengro. 
V-    Wild  Wales  l   its  People,  Language,  and  Scener)\ 

Also^  Post  Svo,  5 J. 

VI.    Romano    LaVO-LiI  J     With    illustrations   of   English 

Gypsies,  their  Poetry  and  Habitations. 


1 6  Mr.  Murray's  New  Publications. 


The  Country  Banker: 
His    Clients,  Cares,  and   Work. 

FROM  FORTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 
By  GEORGE  RAE, 

Author  of  •'Bullion's  Letters  to  a  Bank  Manager." 
New  Edition,      Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

-♦♦- 


Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars. 

By   WM.    RALPH   INGE,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 
CroiV}i  Zvo.     ds. 

Contents : — Religion — Philosophy — Morality — The  Government  and  Society 
— Literature  and  Art — Grades  of  Society — Education,  Marriage, 
ETC. — Daily  Life — Amusements — Luxury. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  volume.  An  ably  written  monograph.  Its  subject  and  the 
interesting  manner  in  which  that  subject  has  been  treated  make  it  far  more  attractive  to  general 
readers  than  the  common  run  of  such  productions.  Mr.  Inge  gives  a  clear  and  striking  picture 
of  the  social  aspects  of  Rome.  Its  scholarship  is  never  obtrusive,  and  some  of  the  popularity 
which  has  attended  Prof.  Mahaffy's  labours  in  a  similar  field  will  doubtless  crown  Air.  Inge's 
successful  efforts. " — Scotsman, 


♦4- 


Murray's  Magazine. 

HALF-YEARLY  VOLUMES^  bound  in  Cloth,  Medium  8w.     7^.  6d.  each. 

VOLUME    I.    JANUARY— JUNE,    1887. 
VOLUME    IL    JULY— DECEMBER,    1887. 
VOLUME    III.    JANUARY— JUNE,    1888. 

"Murray's  Magazine  seems  to  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  its  competitors." — 
Glasgow  He7'ald. 

' '  Though  only  a  year  old,  Alurray's  has  fairly  won  its  way  to  the  very  front  rank  among 
magazines." — Nonconfoi  mist. 

"Murray's  Magazine  improves  with  every  new  month.  More  convenient  in  form  and 
eighteenpence  cheaper,  it  seems  to  contain  all  that  we  expect  to  get  in  the  big  monthlies." — 
Land  and  Water. 


Mr.  Murray s  New  Publicatio7is.  1 7 


The   Causes  which    Led   to  the    French 
Revolution,  1789, 

AND    THE    STATE    OF    SOCIETY    BEFORE    IT. 

By  ALj:XIS   DE    TOCaUEVILLE. 
Translated  by  HENRY   REEVE,  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition.     St'O.      12s. 


-*-*- 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New  Testament; 

AND  AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  MODERN  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM, 

BASED    ON    THE    MOST    RECENT    SOURCES    of    INFORMATION. 

WITH    A    CHAPTER    ON    THE    NON-CANONICAL    BOOKS. 

By  GEORGE   SALMON,  D.D.,  D.C.L. ,   &c. 

Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Third  Edition^  Revised.     Svo.     16s. 


-♦4- 


The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun; 

SUMMER  AND    WINTER   JOURNEYS    THROUGH    SWEDEN,   NORWAY, 
LAPLAND,   AND    NORTHERN    FINLAND, 

With  Descriptions  of  the  Inner  Life  of  the  People,  their  Manners 
AND  Customs,  the  Primitive  Antiquities,  Sec,  &c. 

By  PAUL    B.  DU    CHAILLU, 

Author  of  * '  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa, "  &c. 

4/A  Edition.      With  Map  and  235  Illustrations.     2  Vols.     Svo.     ^6s. 

"  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  work  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  season. " — 
Times. 

"  Full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  works  of  the  season." — Nonconjormist. 

"  No  writer  has  made  travel  in  desolate  regions  more  attractive." — Spectator. 


1 8  Mr,  Murray  s  New  Publications, 

The  Eton  Horace. 

Part   I.     THE    ODES,    EPODES,    AND    CARMEN    S^CULARE. 

With  Notes. 
By  F.  W.  CORNISH,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

In  Two  Parts.      With  Maps.     Crown  %vo.     6j. 

*^*  As  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  Notes  should  be  used  only  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Lesson^  and  7iot  in  the  Class,  they  are  botind  up  separate  fro?n  the  Text. 

"  Mr.  Cornish's  translations  are  almost  uniformly  neat.   We  do  not  think  we  have  ever  seen 
notes  so  well  printed." — Journal  of  Education. 


-¥^ 


The  Preparatory  Eton  Latin  Grammar. 

CONTAINING  THE  ACCIDENCE  AND   THE  SYNTAX  RULES. 

CHIEFLY  DESIGNED  FOR  USE  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

By   A.  C.  AINGER,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  WINTLE,  M.A. 

Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 
Crown  %vo.     2s. 


♦♦- 


The  Elementary  Eton  Latin 

Grammar. 

FOR    USE    IN    THE     LOWER     FORMS. 
Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 


A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book. 

Adapted  to  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d, 


By   A.  C.  AINGER,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  WINTLE,  M.A., 

Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 
4> 


THE     ETON     MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 


L— ^Exercises  in  Algebra. 

By   E.   P.  ROUSE,  M.A.,   and  A. 
COCKSHOTT,  M.A., 

Assistant  Masters  at  Eton  College. 
Crown  Svo.     is. 


!!,— '"Exercises    in    Arith- 
metic. 

By  Rev.  T.  D ALTON,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

Crown  Svo.     ^s. 

"These  handbooks  of  '  Exercises  '  should  be  widely  used,  as  they  embrace  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  quei^tion  that  the  ingenuity  of  an  examiner  could  devise.  To  teachers  who 
•  coach  '  students  for  the  various  public  examinations  they  will  be  indispensable.  The  volumes 
have  therefore  our  warmest  commendation.  "—/^rat/zVa/  Teacher. 

Keys  to  these  works  supplied  to  authenticated  teachers  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


Mr,  Murray's  New  Ptcblications.  19 


A  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial 
Words  and  Phrases, 

ETYMOLOGICAL,    HISTORICAL,    GEOGRAPHICAL, 
AND    DISCURSIVE. 

By  Col.    YTJLE,    C.B.,    &  ARTHUR   BURNELL,    CLE, 

Medium  %vo.     36^.     Half  bound, 

♦-♦- — - — 


Old  English  Plate: 

ECCLESIASTICAL,    DECORATIVE,    AND    DOMESTIC; 
ITS    MAKERS  AND    MARKS. 

With  Improved  Tables  of  the  Date-Letters  used  in  England,  Scotland, 

AND  Ireland. 

By   WILFRED   J.  CRIPPS,  M.A.,   F.S.A. 

Third  Edition^  with  Illustrations ^  and  Facsimiles,      Medium  8vo.     2is. 


-♦>- 


Handbook — Surrey,  Hants,  and 
Isle  of  Wight. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.     los. 
♦^ 

Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting. 

THE    ITALIAN    SCHOOLS. 
By  Sir  A.  HENRY    LAYARD,   G.C.B.,  D.C.L., 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  ;  Trustee  of 
the  National  Gallery,  &c.;  Author  of  "Nineveh  and  its  Remains." 

Eifih  Edition.     Revised,  with  200  Illustrations.     Tivo   Vols.     Crown  8vo.     30^-. 


20  Mr.  Murray  s  New  Publicatw7is, 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

AND     THE     ENGLISH     ROMANTIC     SCHOOL. 
By  PROFESSOR   ALOIS   BRANDL, 

Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Prague. 

Translated  by  LADY  EASTLAKE,  assisted  by  th.e  Author. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.     12s. 

' '  Coleridge's  life,  character,  and  substantial  work  recounted,  described,  and  estimated  with 
uncommon  geniality  and  fairness,  and  a  most  agreeable  absence  of  ostentation  of  science  and 
system.  ...  A  treatise  of  much  learning  and  good  sense." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

>4- 


COMPLETION    OF 

The  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography. 

Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  and  HENRY  WACE,  D.D., 

Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

This  Work  contains  a  Comprehensive  Account  of  the  Personal,  the 
Literary,  the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Life  of  the  Church 
during  the  First  Eight  Centuries  of  Christianity. 

Four  Vols.     Medium  Zvo.      £6  i6s.  6d. 

The  unique  position  of  this  work,  and  its  very  great  value  to  all  theological  students,  have 
been  recognised  by  the  principal  scholars  of  England  and  Germany.  The  Times  reviewer 
wrote — 

"The  value  of  the  work  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  contributors  to 
these  volumes  have  diligently  eschewed  mere  compilation  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  articles  include 
many  really  important  monographs  by  highly  competent  scholars,  frequently  adding  to  a 
summary  of  what  had  been  already  known  the  results  of  new  and  original  investigations. 
Essays  of  this  class  deserve  the  better  welcome  on  account  of  their  comparative  infrequency  in 
this  country.  ...  In  these  volumes  we  welcome  the  viost  important  addition  that  has  bee?i 
made  for  a  century  to  the  historical  library  of  the  English  theological  student." 

And  in  Hilgenfeld s  Zeitschrift  ^e  read  : — "  Bei  diejer  Gelegenheit  wir  machen  aufmerksam 
auf  das  vorziigliche  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  &c.,  wo  man  iiber  alles  Betreffende  in 
den  ersten  8  Jahrhunderten  der  Christlichen  Kirche,  kurz  und  gut  Nachricht  findet.  Ein 
solches  Werk  gereicht  der  Englischen  Theologie  zur  hohen  Ehre." 

"This  noble  collection  of  biographies  and  treatises  ought  properly  to  be  reviewed,  as  it  has 
been  compiled,  by  distribution  amongst  specialists.  Many  of  its  articles,  if  they  were  printed 
in  larger  type,  would  make  volumes  of  considerable  size,  and  supply  the  critic  with  plenty  of 
hard  work The  Dictionary  as  it  stands  is  a  truly  noble  monument  of  the  best  con- 
temporary English  scholarship,  in  which  the  two  absolutely  necessary  elements  of  the  perfect 
historical  temper— the  conservative  and  the  critical — too  often  opposed  as  contraries,  are 
happily  blended." — Saturday  Review. 

*^*  Subscribers  are  recommended  to  complete  thdr  Sets. 


Mr.  Mttrrays  New  Publications, 


2  I 


The  Unity  of  Nature. 

By   the    DUKE    OF   ARGYLL,   K.G. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     %vo.      I2s. 


-♦^ 


Life   of   William    Carey,   D.D. 

SHOEMAKER    AND    MISSIONARY. 

PROFESSOR    OF    SANSCRIT,    BENGALEE,    AND    INIARATHEE 
AT    THE    COLLEGE    OF    FORT    WILLIAM,    CALCUTTA. 

1761— 1834. 

By   GEORGE   SMITH,    LL.D., 

Author  of  the  Lives   of  John  Wilson  and  Alexander  Duff. 
Popular  Edition^  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Post  Zvo.     7;.  dd. 

♦^ 


Journal    of  the    Royal   Agricultural 
Society    of   England. 

PUBLISHED    HALF-  YEARL  Y. 

VOLUME    XXIV.      PART    I.     APRIL,    18S8. 

CONTENTS  : 


Permanent  Wheat  and  Barley  Ex- 
periments IN  Stackyard  Field,  Woburn. 
By  Sir  John  Lawes,  Bart. 

Conditions    of   Wheat-Growing    in 

India.      By  George  Watt,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 
CLE. 

Indian   Wheat    Trade.     By  Wm.    E. 

Bear. 

Modern  Improvements  in  Corn-Mill- 
ing Machinery.    By  W.  Proctor  Bakek. 

Practical  Valueof  Dung  as  compared 

with  Artificial  Manures.    ByR.  Vallen- 

TINH. 

Recent  Experiences  in  laying  down 

Land  to  Grass.     By  James  A.  Cairo. 


Wool  and  its  Uses.  By  John  W. 
Turner. 

Recent  Improvements  in  Cider  and 

Perry  Making.     By  D.  R.  Chapman. 

Reports  on  Miscellaneous  Imple- 
ments. Trials  of'  Potato-Raising 
Machines,  and  Farm  Pruk  Competition 
(Classes  4  and  5),  at  the  Newcastle 
Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Report    on    the     Sprino     .Show    of 

Thoroighbrki)  Stallions  at  Nottingham. 
By  G.  S.  Lowe. 

Annual  and  other  Reports  of   nit: 

Society's  Scientific  Officers. 


%vo>     6j 


2  2  Mr.  Murray's  New  Publications. 

England's    Case   Against    Home    Rule. 

By  A.  V.  DICEY,  B.C.L.,   of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law  at  Oxford. 

Third  Edition.      Crown  Sz'O.     "js.  6d. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  will  richly  repay  the  most  careful  study  by  Home  Rulers  as  well 
as  by  Anti-Home  Rulers." — Scotsman. 

"  It  is  in  our  judgment  absolutely  conclusive." — Saturday  Review. 

**  A  deep  feeling  of  political  duty  pervades  the  whole  argument,  which  adds  a  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  reasoning,  and  increases  the  impressive  effect  of  a  work  that  is  already  note- 
worthy for  its  vigour,  its  acuteness,  and  its  learning." — Guardian. 


Why    England    Maintains  the    Union. 

A    POPULAR    RENDERING    OF    THE    ABOVE    WORK.      By   C.  E.  S. 

Post  8v0.     IS. 


-♦-♦" 


Geographical    Etymology. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    PLACE    NAMES, 
GIVING    THEIR    MEANING    AND    DERIVATIONS. 

By   C.    BLACKIE. 

T/iird  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Croivn  %vo.     ']s. 

"Of  speculating  on  place  names  there  is  no  end.  The  tourist  who  has  ever  had  his 
curiosity  awakened — what  intelligent  tourist  ha^  not? — by  the  names  of  the  places  he  passes 
tiirough,  will  find  this  vohime  a  delightful  companion,  opening  up  to  him  novel  sources  of 
interest,  and  conveying  no  small  amount  of  information  and  suggestion  of  a  curious  kind." — 
Daily  News. 

♦♦- 

Sermons   and   Addresses   to   Children. 

INCLUDING  THE  BEATITUDES— AND  THE 
FAITHFUL  SERVANT. 

By  ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D., 

Late  Dean   of  Westminster. 
Fourth   Thousand.     Post  Sro.     3^,  Gd. 


Mr.  Mtirrays  Ncio  P^iblications.  '^ 
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Dean   Hook's  Church   Dictionary; 

A    PKACTICAL    MANUAL    OF    REFERENXE    FOR 
CLERGYMEN    AND    LAYMEN. 

14//^  Edition^  t/ioroughly  Revised. 

By  WALTER   HOOK,  M.A.,  and  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS,  M.A. 

One   Volujne.     (790//.)    ^vo,     2\s. 

"  No  book  could  have  gone  through  so  many  editions,  and  have  become  so  widely 
appreciated,  without  having  well  deserved  its  reputation  .  .  .  the  revision  has  been 
conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  while  the  judicious  impartiality  with  which  editors  have 
treated  matters  on  which  opinion  is  still  divided,  deserves  our  warmest  acknowledgment." — 
Saturday  Review. 
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Life    and    Labour. 

OR,  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ]MEN  OF  CULTURE  AND  GENIUS. 
By   SAMUEL   SMILES,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "  Self-Help,"  "  Character,"  "Thrift,"  "  Duty,"  etc. 

Post  %V0.     6x. 

"As  years  roll  on,  the  author's  store  of  apt  illustrations  becomes  ampler,  while  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Smiles,  his  skill  in  dealing  with  them  shows  no  failure.  Life  and  Labour  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  SclJ-Help  and  Character,  and  its  publication  at  this  season  will  be  regarded 
as  opportune.  .  .  .  No  more  suitable  volume  could  be  found  (for  a  prize  book)  to  bear 
the  inscription  Laboris pnemiiim," — Acade?ny. 

^4 


DR.    SCHLIEMANN'S     WORKS. 

Tiryns.                              !  Troja. 

A   Prehistoric   Palace    of    the  Researches  and  Discoveries  on 

Kings  of  Tiryns.     Disclosed   by  the  Site  of  Homer's   Troy,   and 

Excavations  in  1884-85.  other  Sites. 

Ilhisirations.     \2s.                                    ;  Illustrations.     42J. 

I 

Ancient  Mycenae.  Ilios. 

Discoveries  and  Researches  on  ^  History  of  the  City  and  Coun- 

the  Sites  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  try  of  the  Trojans. 

Ilhtstrations.     $0s.                                    ,  Illustrations,     ^os. 
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Mr.  MiL7'rays  New  Ptcblications. 


COMPLETION     OF     THE 

Student's   History   of  the   English  Church. 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST   TIMES   TO   THE   PRESENT   DAY. 
By  a.  G.  PERRY,    M.A., 

Canon  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Waddington. 

FIRST    PERIOD,     596—1509;     SECOND    PERIOD,     1509— 1717. 

THIRD    PERIOD.      1717— 1884. 

Three   Volumes.      Post  Zvo.      ']s.  6d.  each. 

Amongst  other  matters  dealt  with  in  this  volume  are  the  Great  Revival  Movement  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century— the  foundation  of  the  Colonial  Church— the  Oxford  Movement 
— the  Papal  Aggression — the  Rise  of  Ritualism — the  Disestabhshment  of  the  Irish  Church — 
the  Pan-Anglican  Conferences — the  Gorham  Case — Essays  and  Reviews— Bishop  Colenso's 
Works — the  Ridsdale  Case,  &c,,  kc. 

"A  most  valuable  history,  full  of  information  well  digested  and  arranged,  and  enriched 
by  well-chosen  quotations  from  documents  which  are  buried  in  blue  books  and  law  reports,  or 
'  live  dispersedly'  in  numerous  biographies  and  memoirs." — Journal 0/ Education. 


■M" 


Letters  from  Naples 

During  the  Autumn  of  1884. 

By  AXEL  MUNTHE. 

Translated  by 
MAUDE   VALil^RIE   WHITE. 

With  Frontispiece.     Post  Svo.     6s. 


The  Great  Silver  River. 

Notes  of  a  Residence  in  Buenos 
Ayres. 

By  Sir  HORACE    RUMBOLD, 
Bart.,  K.C.M.G. 

H.  B.  M.  Minister  at  The  Hague. 
fVith  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     1 2s. 


-♦♦- 


Some  Verdicts  of  History 

Reviewed. 

By   WILLIAM    3TEBBING, 

Late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Svo,     12s. 


Ministry  of  Fine  Art  to  the 

Happiness  of  Life, 

By   T.    GAMBIER  PARRY. 

Second  Edition,  with  an  Index.     Svo.     4^. 


Mr.  Micrrays  New  Publications. 
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WORKS     BY     REV.     DR.     WAGE, 

PRINX'IPAL    OF    KING'S    COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

I. — Christianity  and    Morality: 

Being    the    BOYLE    LECTURES,     1874-5. 

Seventh  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     ds. 


II. — The  Foundations  of  Faith  : 

Being    the    BAMPTON    LECTURES    for    1879. 

Second  Edition.     Zvo,     "js.  6d. 


in. — The  Gospel  and  its  Witnesses. 

SOME  OF  THE  CHIEF  FACTS  in  the  LIFE  OF  OUR   LORD. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 


-»-♦- 


Lord  Beaconsfield's  Letters 

to  His  Sister.    1830-1852. 

With     Additional    Letters    and 
Notes. 

Edited   by  HIS   BROTHER. 

A  popular  Edition.  Portrait.  Post  ^vo.  2s. 


The  Croker  Correspondence 

and  Diaries,  1809-1830. 

Relating   to   the    Chief  Political 
Events  of  the  present  Centur}-. 

By  LOUIS  J.  JENNINGS,  M.P. 

Second  Edition.  Portrait.  3  Vols.  ^vo.  45^. 


•♦♦- 


MOUNTSTUART    ELPHINSTONE'S    HISTORY    OF    INDIA. 

Part  L—\{\x\Aw  and  Mahom-    Part  ii.-\{\^q  of  the  British 

medan  Periods.  |         Power  in  the  East. 

Edited  by  E.  B.  COWELL.  By  Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE. 

Sth  Edition,  with  Map.     &vo.     iSj\        i  With  Maps.     %vo.     ids. 
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Mr.  Murray's  New  Pttblications, 


The  Consulting  Architect. 

TRACTICAL     NOTES     ON     DIFFI- 
CULTIES   CALLING    FOR 
ARBITRATION. 

By   ROBERT   KERR, 

Author  of  "  The  English  Gentleman's  House." 
Crown  Svo.     gs. 


Bolingbroke ; 

AN   HISTORICAL   STUDY. 

The  Political  Life  :  Bolingbroke  ix 
Exile  :  The  Literary  Life. 

'JO  WHICH   is   added   AN    EsSAY   ON 

"Voltaire." 
By  J.  CHURTON   COLLINS. 

Cj'Oivii  Zvo,     *]s.  6d. 


->♦- 


Persia  and  the  Persians. 

By  S.  G.  W.   BENJAMIN, 

Late  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Persia. 

With  60  Illustrations,      ^vo.      245. 


Engiand'sChronicie  in  Stone. 

By   J.  F.  HUNNEWELL. 

Derived  from  her  Cathedrals, 
Churches,  Abbeys,  &c. 

iVith  60  Illustrations.     8vo.     24J, 


-M- 


WORKS    BY   THE    LATE    REV.    G.    R.    GLEIG, 

late  chaplain-general  of  the  forces. 
Posi  Svo. 

I.— Life   of  the    First    Lord    Clive, 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA.    3^-  6.''. 

n.-Life   of   General    Sir  Thomas    Munro. 

WITH  A  SELECTION  FROM  HIS  CORRESPONDENCE.    3^.  6'/. 

iii.-The  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES.    3.^  6cf. 

IV.— The    Campaigns  of  the  British    Army 

at  Washington  and  New  Orleans.    1814—15.   2/. 

v.— Sale's    Brigade    in    Afghanistan. 

WITH  THE  SEIZURE  AND  DEFENCE  OF  JELLALABAD.     2s. 


Mr,  Murray's  New  Publications. 


A   Commentary   on   the    Holy    Bible. 

EXPLANATORY    AND    CRITICAL,    WITH    A    REVISION 
OF    THE    TRANSLATION. 

BY    BISHOPS    AND    CLERGY    OF    THE    ANGLICAN    CHURCH. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A. 

Canon  of  Exeter,   and   Chaplain   to   the   Queen. 


The  Old  Testament. 

Complete  in  6  Vols.     Medium  Svo. 
vol..  '^        -^ 

I. — Genesis — Deuteronomy.     30^. 
II. — ^Joshua — I.  Kings.    2.0s. 
III. — II.  Kings — Esther.     16^. 
IV. — ^JoB — Song  of  Solomon.     24J. 
^-'V. — Isaiah,     Jeremiah,     Lamenta- 
tions.    20X. 
VI. — Ezekiel — Malachi.    25j-. 

*^  The  foUoiving  are  sold  separately:- 


The  New  Testament. 

Complete  in  4    Vols.      Mediurn  %vo. 

I.— SS.     Matthew,     Mark,     Luke. 
i8j-. 

II. — St.  John,  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

20J-. 

III. — Romans — Philemon.     2%s. 
IV. — Hebrews — Revelation.    2%s. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  and  St.  John's 


Gospel,  \q>s.  6d.  each.     The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ts.  6d. 


"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  will  supersede  all  older  commentaries 
for  English  readers,  so  far  as  an  external  commen- 
tary is  concerned." — Guardian. 

LIST    OF 

Archbishop  of  York. 

Bishops  Jackson,  Harold  Browne, 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Basil 
Jones,  Jacobson,  &  Alexander. 

Deans  Mansel,  Johnson,  Plumptre, 
Payne  Smith,  Howson,   Scott. 

Archdeacons  Lee,  Rose. 


"^ye  regard  these  volumes  as  a  specimen  of 
English  scholarship  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed.  The  arrangement  is  admirable."  — 
Nonconformist. 

WRITERS: 

\   Canons  Westcott,  Espin,  Rawlinson, 
j  Cook,  Elliott,  Kay,  Drake,  Gif- 

I  FORD,  Evans,  Waite. 

Professors  Gandell,  Lumby,  Fuller, 
I   Prebendaries     Currey,     Huxtable, 

Kingsbury,  Meyrick,  Wace,  and 

Bullock. 
\   Revs.    S.    Clark  &  J.    F.   Thrupp. 
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COMPLETION    OF    THE 

Student's   Commentary  on  the   Holy  Bible. 

ABRIDGED     FROM     THE     "SPEAKER'S     COMMENTARY." 
Edited  by  JOHN  M.  FULLER,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Bexley,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  King's  College,  London. 
6  V^ols.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d.  each  vol. 


Vol.    I. — Genesis  to  Deuteronomy. 
„    II. — ^Joshua  to  Esther. 
,,  III. — ^Job  to  Ecclesiastes. 


Vol.  IV. — Isaiah  to  Malachi. 
,,     V. — Gospels  and  Acts. 
,,  VI. — Epistles  and  Revelation. 


"  The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  this  new  Commentary  is  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
tory.    The  execution  is  as  good  as  the  idea — which  is  saying  a  great  deal." — Church  Bells. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Speaker's  Commentary  has  marked  an  era  in  Biblical 
literature,  as  the  most  successful  of  all  scientific  expositions  of  the  Bible  yet  given  to  the  public 
.  .  .  .  in  this  abridc^ment  we  are  glad  to  see  the  essential  portion  of  the  i;,reat  ori^iin.il  is 
faithfully  preserved." — English  Churchinan. 


28  Mr.  Murray's  New  Ptiblications, 


Life   of  Charles   Darwin,   F.R.S. 

WITH    AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL    CHAPTER. 

By  his  Son,  FRANCIS   DARWIN,  F.R.S. 

Seventh  Thousand.      With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.     3   Vols,     Svo.     36^. 

¥4 


NEW    EDITIONS    OF    MR.    DARWIN'S    WORKS. 

Library   Editions. 

Descent  of  Man,  and  Selec-  i  The  Origin  of  Species  by 

tion  in  Relation  to  Sex.  j         means  of  Natural  Selection. 

2  Vols.     15J.                            I  2  Vols.     I2s. 
♦> 

Cheaper  and  Uniform  Editions. 

A  Naturalist's  Voyage  round  the  World.    7s.  ed. 

The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection.    6.. 

The  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  fertilised 

by  Insects.    7s.  6d. 

Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants   under  Domestication. 

2  Vols.     15^. 

Insectivorous  Plants.    9^. 

The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  relation  to  Sex. 

7^.  6d. 

Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.  6.. 

Effects  of  Cross  and  Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable 

Kingdom.    9^. 

Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  same  Species. 

ys.  6d. 

Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the   action   of 

Worms.    6s. 

Life  of  Erasmus  Darwin,    portrait.  7^-6./. 
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